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ABANENDRANATH TAGORE 



FOREWORD 


I HAVE been asked to wite a foreword to " Indian Ink." The idea origina- 
ted TOth a Coramittee of Jadies who are helping in Bengal to raise funds to relieve 
the distress caused by the war. 

Whether the war lasts for a long time or whether it ends soon there must 
be much suffering ; we cannot help that, but we want to make the suffering as 
little as we can ; and for this we need money. 

It is hoped by the sale of " Indian Ink " to raise a substantial sum for 
the relief of distress. 

The production of a publication of this character entails a great deal of hard 
work which has been spontaneously and most ungrudgingly performed. Our 
thanks are due to the authors and artists, who have contributed to its pages 
including some whose contributions we were unfortunately unable to include. 

Our thanks are also due to the following firms who have come forward and 
enabled us to publish at a cost which would otherNvise have been impossible, and 
so have generously contributed to the financial side of the undertaking : — 

1. Messrs. Thacker, Spink and Co., for printing and publishing ; 

2. The Calcutta Phototype Co., for the reproduction of the illustrations ; 

3. The Titaghar Paper Mills ; 

4. The " Modem Review " for permission to use blocks by Messrs. U. Ray 

of Indian pictures ; 

5. The " Bharati," for similar permission ; 

6. Messrs. A. H. Wheeler and Co. ; 

7. Messrs. Thacker and Co., Bombay ; 

8. Messrs. Higginbotham and Co , Madras ; 

9. The Press of India and Ceylon ; 

10. The Empire Theatre ; the Elphinstone Bioscope ; the Gaiety Tlieatre ; 
and the Electric Theatre, Calcutta; and the Bioscope Theatres of 
Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Colombo. 

I desire to thank also Mrs. Holmwood and Mrs. Oakley for the great personal 
interest they have taken, and lastly our Editor, Mr. Digby, and the Associated 
Press, wthout whose assistance the production would not have been possible. 


Government House, 
Calcutta, 

i6//i November 1914. 


MARY CARMICHAEL. 
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WAR FUNDS. 


1 Pnnce of Wales' Fund —Few details are known in India regardmg this 
Fund It 15 being raised m England for the Sailors and Soldiers of the |^te 
Anyone desirous o! contnbuting should remit his subscriptions to the Bank of 

2 Imperial Indian Relief Fund — Started by H E the Viceroy with the 
approval of H M the King Emperor It embraces the ivhole of the Indian 
Empire but m order to assist in the raising of subsciiplions, Provincial Branches 
have been opened 

The ob]ect is to afford relief to all classes in India suffering from the effects of 
the war — as far as possible not only members of the Military contingents sent 
from India, but also all other classes of sufferers m India, Civil as well as Military, 
from sufienng or misfortune consequent upon the war 

The Bengal Branch is being administered by a Committee presided over by 
H E Lord Carmichael Contributions, howc\er small, are welcome Where 
it IS not convenient to pay a lump sum down donations by instalments are 
gladly accepted 

Mr L G Dunbar of the Bank of Bengal is Treasurer, and payments should be 
madetohun Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur and Major Bateman 
Champam have been appointed Joint Secretaries from whom further information 
may be obtained 

3 Si John’s Ambulance Association — This Association has started an organ- 
isation for forwarding gifts and medical comforts to troops that have gone to 
the front from India The Association whose head-quarters are at Simla, is being 
assisted by Provincial Branches The Bengal Women's Branch of the Imperial 
Indian Relief Fund has undertaken the work of the Provincial Branch m this 
matter, and is presided over by H E Lady Carmichael 

In order to ensure a supply of articles that experience has proved to be 
most useful, the Association has prepared a list which has been pubhshed tn the 
newspapers The scheme as set forth is that unit boxes containing extras and 
comforts to supplement the official scale of equipment for lo hospital beds 
should be made up The cost of each unit box is Rs 250 In the case of donors 
of a complete unit the name of the donor mil be inscribed on the box 

The ^rticulars of work and articles required may be obtained from Mrs. 
Begg, 16 El5^ium Row, Calcutta Gifts should be sent to Miss Rutherford 1^4* 
Lo^oration Street Subscriptions of money donations should be forwarded 
to Captain W L Harnett i m s , Government House, Calcutta 



PATHAN HONOR 

BT 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Ali Gul, Subadar, was one of the 
bravest men in the Guides He had twice 
v\on the Order of Ment, the highest re- 
ward for valour then open to the Indian 
Soldier, and would have won it a third time, 
or penshed in the attempt, had he been 
allowed to This was on the w ay to Lhassa. 
when serving under my brother I rank The 
expedition had reached the Brahmaputra 
River, here 150 yards wide, and running 
deep and strong, with icy cold snow water 
The Tibetans had removed all available 
boats to the far bank, and the advance 
was at a deadlock Seeing the dilemma 
Ah Gul at once volunteered to swim 
across the nver in face of the enemy, 
and bring back a boat His Commandmg 
Officer could not, however, spare so valu- 
able a Native Officer for so desperate a 
venture, and forbade him to make the 
attempt Whereupon two more men of 
the Guides at once stepped fotward, and 
said that they would 50 Of these two 
one was droivncd, or hit by a bullet, on 
the way across, and was never seen again , 
whilst the other, Sobat by name, succeeded 
in this desperate venture, and afonc, naked 
and unarmed, cut out a boat from under 
the enemy's bank of the nver and brought 
it back That was a well earned Order 
of Jlent 

Hus story, however, is not about Ah 
Gul's military career, but about his pnvatc 
affairs One day in August a few years 
back. All Gul came, as the custom is, to 
pay his respects, and to say good bye, 
before he went on three months' leave 
to his home, his home being m Tirah, 
m the land of the Afridis I wished him 
good-bye, and hoped he would have a 


pleasant holiday With a half sheepish 
and half bashful air, he muttered Some- 
thing about "he hoped so too " Then 
shaking hands and making a miliary 
salute and gathering up his shoes at the 
door, in due sequence, he departed 

To my surpnse about a week ufter 
I saw' him m the lines and hailed hup 
" Hullo I Ah Gul, what are you doing 
here? Why haven’tyou gone on leave?" 

" Some business Sahib some urgent 
business has kept me," he said aloud 
and then, as we strolled on away from 
listeners, he added m a low murmur, " f 
couldn't get through, so came back " 

" How do you mean you couldn’t get 
through ? Why it is your own country, 
and jour own home " 

" Without doubt. Sahib, but unfortun- 
ately I have many enemies, in my own 
country , and though they dare not touch 
me, or molest me m the country of the 
Cnglisli Government, yet the moment I set 
foot across the Border I carry my life m 
my hands " 

" Tliat seems a singularly rotten stiite 
of affairs Why don't you seftfe in British 
temtoiy then ?" 

" Well, Sahib, I have often thought 
of doing so, but I have a good deal pf 
land in Tirah, and many relations there, 
and I cannot manage it yet " 

" What’s going to happen now, then ? 

Are you giving up your leave ?” 

" No, Sahib, I have sent spies round to 
see whether I can get to my home by 
another route " 

" Well may you be fortunate, and may 
your kxvnet be good ’’ 

And we parted 



A few days after I noticed that Ah 
Gid had disappeared from the lines, so 
1 concluded that he had managed to “ode 
the ugilance of his enemies, and had 
reached his home , t x j 

At the end of three months I noticed 
Ah Gul at the Commanding Officer's bi- 
weekly durbar, and asked him to come 
up and see me at my house after^vards 
After the usual salutation, and the 
reiterated enquines after each other’s 
heith, customary on these occasions, 

“ Are you well " Are you quite 
well?” “Are you very well indeed” 
"You are feeling quite strong?” had 
been worked through, I said 

" Well, All Gul, what sort of leave did 
you have ? Enjoyed yourself ^ Had a 
good rest ? ” 

“To tell the truth. Sahib, I did not 
have a very good time, or a good rest 
for I was shut up all the tune m my forti- 
fied tower" 

” That IS very sad and what illness 
were you suffering from ? ” 

” None at all. Sahib , but (with abroad 
gnn) I should have suffered from a very 
bad one, if I had put my face out of doors ” 
** How so ? ” 

“ Well Sahib, it is like this , a Subadar 
of the 26th and myself are deadly enemies, 
wc have a blood feud And most unfortu- 
nately Ills tower IS only about 200 yards 
a^vay from mine, and the moment I show 
my face he has a shot at me I also in 
my turn lose no opportunity of having a 
shot at that Subadar Under these cir- 
cumstances neither of us, nor any of our 
relations, could go out at all, so all our 
land lies uncultivated and we were unable 
to sow our autumn crop ” 

“ A Subadar of the 26th 1 ” I ex- 
claimed, " why I have seen you and he 
at the same winter manoeuvres, and even 
quartered together m the same Cantonment, 
and a^arcntly on quite fnendly terras ” 
inat IS so, Your Honor As lone 
as we are under the Bntish flag, we sink 
serve the King 
faithfully side by side But when we go 


home across the Border, there it is other- 
wise There Pathan honor has to be 
satisfied ” 

“ Well, I must say you are a pair of 
donkeys Here you are one day and in 
one country on perfectly friendly terms 
with each other, and on another day in 
another country not only try to kill each 
other, but bring rum on each other’s 
crops and cattle 

“That is so, Sahib, but it is Pathan 
honor ” 

“Oh I rubbish,” said I “Now look 
here, both you and the Subadar of the 26th 
are good soldiers and excellent fellows, 
and have served the same Kmg long and 
faithfully Why not like sensible fellows 
make friends, and give up this highly 
idiotic feud ? ” 

Ah Gul simply beamed on me wth 
great warmth, and replied 

“ That, Sahib, is exactly what I say 
That IS exactly the message I have fre- 
quently sent that Subadar of the 26th 
through the medium of fnends, but he is 
an obstinate fellow, he will not con- 
sent ” 

“Well ril try and get hold of him 
and have a talk with him I hate to see 
two fine fellows like you out against each 
other ” 

“Without doubt, Your Honor You 
speak words of great wisdom There is, 
however, one obstacle in the way of a 
settlement The Subadar of the 26th says 
I am twelve corpses aliead of him , and 
that he cannot make peace, because of 
Pathan honor, till he is even with me ” 
“ Twelve corpses 1 What do you mean 
" It is thus true. Sahib,' replied All 
Gul vnth great frankness, and an open 
and engaging smile “ I and my family 
have killed forty of his people, and he 
and his have killed only twenty eight of 
mine, and so I am twelve corpses ahead 
of him And it would not in the least 
matter if he or I, or both, were killed 
our families would carry on the feud till 
one family or the other was wped out, 
or at any rate till our scores were even " 

2 



I met the Subadar of the 26th shortly ness was over put him forward amongst 
after, for he was under ray coraraand in the other recruits for inspection, announc- 
the Derajat, and had a talk with him mg that he was his son I saw ever}’one 
about AH Gul and their mutual feud. looking at me, and then at the lad, for 
" Yes,” he said, ” Ali Gul is a splendid he was manifestly not up to the standard 
fellow, and a great warrior, and a deadly of the Guides in physique and general 
shot, and I would like much to end the appearance. 

feud ; yet Pathan honor forbids me to ” Quite so, quite so, Ali GuJ, a nice 
do so till I am even with him.” boy I am sure. Bring him up to my 

But Ali Gul died in bis bed after all, house after, and we’ll have a talk about 
oor fellow, and not at the hands of the him.” 


Subadar of the 26th ; for one Christmas he 
sent word for me to come and see him in 
hospital, and when I came in he struggled 
up to a sitting position in his bed and 
gave the military salute, and with the 
same frank smile, but not the same strong 
voice, he whispered, " The Subadar of 
'the 26th hasn't killed me after all,” and 
sank back on his pillow. That night 
he died of pneumonia. 

But before we leave Ali Gul, the bravest 
of the brave, let me tell you a story about 
his son. 

Ali Gul was himself a great stalwart 
fellow, over six feet in height,, and hard 
es nails all over. \Vhen men are enlisted 
into the Guides, it is customary for their 
relations or friends in the regiments 
to bring them up in open durbar for the 
Colonel s approval. The Colonel then tells 
them to strip, and looks them over, and 
if he approves of them, sends them to the 
doctor to be " vetted,” as it is collo- 
quially called. Usually, however, a Native 
Officer if he is bnngmg up a friend, or 
relation, and much more so a son, will 
- very usually take an opportunity of show- 
ing the candidate pnvately beforehand 
to the Colonel at his bungalow ; so that 
he may not incur the shame, as he calls it, 
of having his man rejected in public. 

One day at durbar. Ah Gul appeared 
wdth what I thought rather a weak and 
undersized youth, and when other busi- 


But Ali Gul was not to be put off. 

” I know, Sahib,” he proceeded irith 
gr^t bluntness, " what is in Your Honor's 
mind. You think he is not good enough 
for the Guides.” 

“ Well, well, I don’t say that exactly, 
but perhaps in another year, and with 
lots of good food, he woffid ffil out and 
become a man like his father. Any way I 
won't look at him now, bring him up to 
my house later." 

” I thought so, Your Honor. You don't 
think him good enough for you. Now 
let me tell you a little story. The lad is 
only seventeen years old, and the other 
day he and another lad ivere working their 
way home from the Khyber into Tirah. 
Each of them had a Martim-Henn carbine, 
which, as Your Honor knoivs, fires black 
powder, and makes great smoke. As the 
two boys were going along they were 
attacked by three of my enemies, full 
grown men with beards, and each armed 
ivith a Lee-Metford rifle, firing smokeless 
powder. Well, then, they had a regular 
fight these five, and my boy shot two of the 
enemy and brought away their rifles. 
Now, is he good enough for you or not?” 
and the proud father looked first at me, 
and then round the assembled durbar. 

” Good enough for me, Ali Gul ? Yes, 
certainly he is. He is enlisted from this 
moment.” 

" Shahbash 1 ” said every one solemnly. 
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THE TRUMPET 

BY 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
{Ttm'lalcd hj Oie oti(W from hr Bengalt joem ) 


Thy trumpet lies m the dust 

The wnd is weary, the light is dead Ah, the evil day I 
Come fighters, carrying your flags, and smgers with your songs I 
Come pilgnras hurrying on your journey t 
Tire trumpet lies in the dust waiting for us 


I u as on ray way to the temple with my evening offerings, 

Seehmg ior the heaven of rest after the day's dusty toil , 

Hoping my hurts would be healed and stains m my garment washed white, 
Wlien I found thy trumpet lying m the dust. 


Had not the time come for me to light my everang lamp ? 
Had not the night sung its lullaby to the stars ? 

0 thou blood red rose, my poppies have paled and faded 

1 w'as certain my wanderings were over and my debts all paid 
W’iien suddenly I came upon thy trumpet lying m the dust. 


Stnkc my drowsy heart wath thy spell of youth I 

Let my ]oy in life blaze up in fire I 

Let the shafts of awakening fly piercing the heart of night 

And a thrill of dread shake the palsied blindness 

1 ha\ e come to raise thy trumpet from the dust. 


Sleep is no more for me — ray walk shall be through showers of arrows. 
Some shall run out of their houses to come to my side — some sh^ weep 
Some m their beds shall toss and groan m dire dreams 
For to-night thy trumpet shall be sounded 


From Ihce 1 had asked peace only to find shame, 
how 1 stand before thee — help me to don my armour I 
Let hard blows of trouble slnkc fire into my life. 

heart beat in pain— bcatmg tlie drum of thy victory. 
JI} hands shall be utterly emptied to take up thy trumpet. 
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BACK TO Nature 

BY 

IRENE BURN 

Author of The Unknown Steersman!* **The Unforgiving Minute" 


CHAPTER I 

I WAS staying wth Carol when the 
summons came Her people are oppres- 
sively nch, and she lives m a sham Tudor 
mansion expensively provided with all 
the latest Amencan inventions Meantime 
she IS sure that she pmes to live the simple 
life, and talks in slighting accents of the 
vulgar wealth which a cotton-broking father 
lavishes upon her 

I came downstairs from my palatial 
rose-brocaded bedchamber I had bathed 
in the marble bathroom attached, and hid 
admired the lavishness of silver plumbing 
Carol was sitting pensively at the head of 
the table while the male members of her 
family read the market reports aloud to 
each other Her brothers are all beautiful 
young men weanng tightwaisted morning 
coats, and they are always telephoning 
mystenous directions about spots and 
futures There is a telephone in every 
room in Carol’s house, and several in the 
hall One of the brothers tore himself 
from his paper and brought me thmgs to 
eat, while Carol put down the letter she 
was reading and poured me out a pleasmg 
mixture of tea and coffee She is a 
dreamy girl 

“ Lionel wants us to go down to his 
cottage for this week end and Iive^ the 
simple life," she began happily 

" If there are going to be Polish refugees 
there I shan’t go," I said positively " Last 
tnne I saw Lionel he was surrounded by 
a mob of them and they hadn't washed 
for months " 

Carol looked hurt 

*' He has rather lost interest in Russian 
reform lately,” she said m a tone of mild 
rebuke " I thought you knew he had 


gone back to the land He has bought 
a cottage and a garden outside Birmingham 
and lives at the heart of nature " 

The last words sounded like a quota 
tion, probably from Lionels letter He 
read for the Church at Oxford, but he 
suddenly became a violent disaple of 
Tolstoi, said rude words to HTs family 
about the idle nch, gave away all his 
possessions (he hadn't many), and de- 
parted to Russia by uncomfortable routes 
'* Personally I should love a week end 
at the heart of nature," I said " But 
then I have lived m India, and I know 
what roughing it means Do you thmk 
you can stand a week end with Lionel 
as sole cook and housemaid ?" 

" How material you are," said Carol 
taking a second help of her chef s tnujnph 
" As if I cared what I eat or how rough 
my life is" 

Then I heard her claimmg the largest 
car for the week end 

'* We can't go all the way m the car,” 
she explained, " because Jones wouldn't 
understand our living m a cottage But 
we ivill motor to Birmingham and do the 
rest by tram " 

Jones IS the head chauffeur He has 
worked for dukes, and feels it a condescen- 
sion to serve cotton brokers He makes 
them feel it, too ^ 

Under his magnificent agis we jour- 
neyed from Cheshire to Biimmgham then 
we took third class tickets on a local fine 
Third class was Carol s idea she said Lionel 
disapproved of spending money on luxunes 
ft ivas a very dirty third class, and there 
was a cheerfully intoxicated navvy m 
one comer of it He seemed attracted 
by Carol, and addressed a temf3ang mono- 
logue in her direction. 



I had to explain to her that communi- 
cation cords do not grow m third class 
locals, and rebuked her growng nervous- 

He’s back to the land ]ust the same 
as Lionel," I reasoned " He digs it up 
anyhow, dear, simple creature that he is 
The arrival of our station checked any 
retort, and, each grasping our suit case, we 
descended to the platform and gazed up 
and down for Lionel No one was in 
sight except a youthful porter, who was 
too busy shouting amenities to a travelling 
friend to pay the least attention to us 
When the vanishing tail van cut hrra off 
m the middle of a sentence, he deigned 
to gaze at our bags 

Where d’yer want them took?" he 

said 

" Is there no cab to meet us ? de- 
manded Carol haughtily ‘ We expected 
to be met ’ 

" Nobody’s come except the green 
grocer young man, ' said the porter, pick- 
ing up a suit case in either hand They 
were light Carol had ruthlessly cast out 
my dressing gown, my sponge, and a few 
more articles of comfort as being un- 
suitable for the simple life 

We crossed the line in silence and 
beyond the station gate descried Lionel, 
a pony and a governess cart mixed up 
in a ditch 

" Tliere he is I ” cried Carol 

" Tliat's the green grocer young man 
sure enough," said the porter grinning, 
‘Triend o’ yours?" 

" Rags doesn't like trains," said Lionel 
calmly as we came up " Lend a hand. 
Bill We’U soon get him out " 

Tlie porter deposited our bags m the 
middle of the lane There was a certain 
amount of pulling, pushing, and thwack- 
ing, then a supreme effort, and Rags 
with his httle go%emess cart stood placidly 
on le%cl ground 

Lionel looked at our neat leather cases 
with an air of puzzled amaze 
I ^ thought of jour bringing 

tuggage," he said ^ ** 


"We had to bring a tooth-brush," 
I returned 

"Of course I expected you to bring 
a paper parcel " — Carol shivered — “ but 
not trunks with clothes for a month," he 
said severely " The question is how we 
are to get them up the two miles home " 
" In the trap of course," said Carol 
readily walking forward to investigate 
" Cart’s full o’ mellins,” chuckled the 
porter, who was plainly enjoying himself 
" Mellms 1 " I repeated with my 
thoughts busy over patent food, but a 
despamng cry from Carol put me right 
" There’s no room for anything,” she 
wailed " The traps full of melons " 
And it was The space between the 
seats bnmmed with large yellow globes 
We looked at Lionel for explanation 
“ You see I live on my melons," he 
said 

" Is there such a thing as a melon- 
anan ^ ” asked Carol faintly 

" I don't eat them, theyTe much too 
expensive I sell them from house to 
house," he explained with an air of suffer- 
ing patience while the porter enjoyed 
himself more than ever 

But he was a porter with a kind heart 
" Cheer up. Miss," he said, " He’ll make 
short work of them few mellms Sell 
’em m no time, 'e will, and then you two 
can get in and nde" So saying he put 
a suit case on either seat and looked 
expectant 

Carol gave him a coin I thmk she 
faced the tragedy of her life 

We trudged along that muddy lane 
while Lionel talked about Tolstoi and 
Rags, unshepherded, wandered vaguely 
from ditch to ditch 

Presently we stopped at an imposing 
entrance lodge 

" One of you can hold the pony and 
the other can help me with the melons,” 
said Lionel bnskly " I’ve got an order 
for twelve here " 

Carol hastened to Rags’ nose, and 
I found myself clasping two large melons 
to my chest and huriying up the drive in 



Lionel’s wake It was, fortunately, only 
on my third journey to the back door of 
the imposing mansion that I broke down 
Casting my burden into the arms of a 
surpnsed kitchenmaid, I tottered down 
the drive weeping tears, of helpless laughter 
“ I am glad you’re amused,” said 
Carol stiffly Rebuked, I wiped away 
the tears and we plodded on 

The porter proved right We soon sold 
our melons, though I could not persuade 
Carol to carry them up any drives 

At last Lionel’s cottage came in sight 
It a delightful little thatched building 
and Carol brightened perceptibly 

Inside the tiny sitting-room a cunous 
meal was ready There were cold carrots 
and a potato salad and cheese In the 
middle of the table sat a proud melon 
” The ideal is, of course, to eat only 
what you grow yourself," said Lionel 
" Each unit should be entirely self sup- 
porting, but I find it impossible so far 
I have to buy bread, for example, and 
butter because I can’t afford to buy a cow 
yet There would be eggs, but my hens 
get so unhealthy and die off so soon ” 
Carol toyed wth her cold carrots She 
refused melon I think she had suffered 
too much on that melon infested walk 
home 

The meal over, Lionel rose to his feet 
He is a very brisk and masterful young 
man 

" Now we’ll wash up," he said, and we 
followed him meekly outside to a pump 
in the back garden He piled the plates 
he carried on to the lid of a water butt, 
and proceeded to agitate the pump handle 
wth destructive vigour 

” Twiddle the plates about under the 
pump," he commanded “ It is so nice 
to have you to help me YouVe no idea, 
how difficult it IS to pump and twddle at 
the same time " 

" Haven’t you got a basm,” said Carol 
desperately, watching the destruction of 
her pale gray suede shoes, and twiddling 
as far away from the gushing stream as 
possible. 


" The basin’s up m your room," re 
turned Lionel, pumping harder " To wash 
you know I simplify my existence as 
much as possible Why should our lives 
be weighted down by our possessions ’ " 
Carol had often said the same thing 
about the priceless objects of art that her 
father and brothers liked to buy after a 
successful telephone match about futures 
I smiled as I dned the imperfectly washed 
plates with one of Lionel s pocket hand 
kerchief which he declared was clean 
Carol was silent, and she looked nearer 
tears than smiles 

Presently Lionel went to close his 
melon frames, and we climbed a lad- 
der to our room which we had not \ et 
seen 

It contamed two beds covered each with 
a horse blanket There were no sheets, 
but over the blue and scarlet stripes that 
encased the pillows a pocket handkerchief 
was sketchily pinned 

A sugar-box standing on end held the 
basm of which our host had spoken On 
the floor stood a tin jug wth about a pint 
of water in it 

" It seems rather difficult to keep clean 
in the simple life," I said " I suppose 
you really ought to have a crystal stream 
to plunge into as well as to quaff But 
even if there were a crystal stream handy 
we've got no bathmg dresses " 

” Lionel would say that it was pure 
self consciousness to worry about bathing 
dresses, ’ said Carol pouring out all the 
water for herself " He says it is contrary 
to nature to be ashamed of our bodies ” 
" While I am chaperonmg you, you will 
kindly go on being ashamed of jours,” 

I returned with some asperity as I picked 
up the jug and prepared to go doivn and 
pump more water for rayseff 

When I returned she was trying to 
revive her maid's elaborate handmork 
of the morning But her hair was 
and the looking-glass was cracked 
across 

** Are you going to change for 
she asked as I came m 
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Mv dear Carol," I returned, “ if there 
IS dinner, are you going to stand under 
the pump m the cold night air and twiddle 
the Wishes over that white lace gown of 

jr IS dinner ? ” repeated Carol 
in scared tones “ Cassandra 1 Do 
reallv think there maynt be dinner? 

" I think we have had our evemng 
meal ” I replied " You don't have cold 
carrots for tea I don't suppose for one 
moment that there will be any dinner 


how her voice was quite gentle as she 
lured him away from the piano 

" Let’s all sit on the floor, she pro- 
posed, “ and Lionel shall tell us all about 
Tolstoi ” 

Lionel once spent three months m 
Tolstoi's house, but he has had lots of 
interests since then It is so very difficult 
to keep up ivith the reformers, their luck- 
less fnends pant breathlessly through a 
senes of awful warnings You begin mildly 
enough ivith nut food and end with re- 
pudiating the tyranny of the Ten Com- 
mandmp.nt^. and vet vou keen on looking 


CHAPTER II 

I was perfectly nght There was no 
dinner Unless you could count a plate 
of hard green apples, tom from the tree 
before their tune, and three bananas 
We sat in the living room bolt upright 
on hard kitchen chairs Carol gazed at her 
apple between fretful nibbles, and I know 
she was thinking of the meal her despised 
finily were enjoying in the Tudor mansion 
Lionel was perfectly happy He sat 
down at the piano, which didn't seem to 
be at home m its surroundings, and he 
sang Russian songs In a normal state 
I should have been enchanted , as it was, 
I was merely depressed by their haunting 
sadness With enormous fervour he 
attacked one of Tschaikowsky’s ballads — 
" Why are your eyes so blue, Fifi- 
nella ’ ’ 

Carol s eyes are very blue, and sud 
denly she seemed to look less hungry 
She even bit a straightforward chunk 


as thm and gentle as ever 

But Lionel hadn't played fair. He 
began social reforming at the wrong end 
and had progressed through Nihilism to 
" The hnd " He wouldn't talk about 
anything Russian and mterestmg, but 
chanted an epic of carrots Now Carol 
had enough of carrots at the meal which 
ought to liave been tea and was really 
dmner, so she checked him She would 
not even let him talk about the best soil 
for melons 

*' You aie letting yourself run to waste," 
she said sadly 

*' I thought you would be quite reheved 
by my hatmlessness," he said with an 
injured air " You never liked my re- 
volutionary work '* 

" I should think not," returned Carol 
indignantly " You don’t look a scrap 
blood thirsty Why should you trouble to 
use the most awful blugsome language 
and call Poles your brothers when they 
are not ? " 


out of her apple, which steadily refused 
to grow smaller m spite of all her efforts 
Then the one badly trimmed lamp flickered 
and died 

" I don’t beheve I put any oil in it,” 
said Lionel cheerfully " But never mmd, 
I can sing ' Fifinella in the dark ” So he 
made his appeal to the blue eyed damsel 
all over again Hunger has strange effects 
It seemed to be making Carol quite senti- 
mental Or perhaps she had been able 
to dispose of her apple in the dark Any- 


*' I don't now," said Lionel, “ I grow 
melons" Carol drooped 

"Why can’t you be just ordinary," 
she wailed " Why must you always be 
so uncomfortable and reforming ’ " 
Lionel hadn't the least idea, so he sang 
another Russian song and then ** Fifinella " 
over again And then he began about 
^paragus, so I said it was time to go to 

npfi ® 


i Hoped you d stay up and watch the 
dawn with me," said Lionel. 
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A KASHMIRL BOATMANS DAUGHTER 
BY 

MRS PERCY BROWN 


Strictly according to the canons ol Teutotitc Culture, the Invaders scared a fabulously wealthy 
Marwari in Harrison Road, but unfortunately his sole portable wealth consists of two pice and 
one tram ticket Th®y then — 


BY FRANK LEAH, 



attend a lecture given by Major General May C. C M. G , who explains to them how they 
ought to have captured Calcutta. On leaving the lecture difficulties occur. They are — 


BY FRANK LEAH. 





A STUDY 
BY 

C M PEARCE 



Personally I never watch dawns except 
under compulsion, so I bore Carol away 
to our bedroom. By the light of one 
candle the horse-blankets looked dirty as 
well as scratchy. 

“ I hope he hdsn’t been defrauding 
Rags on our account,” said Carol thought- 
fully as she fingered her bedding. ** He 
\<ras cenUy rather a dear pony," she went 
on as she stripped away the blanket. 

” It's a pity you refused me my dress- 
ing-gown/’ I said in a nasty spirit. '* You 
could have borrowed it to sleep in.” 

” I don't suppose I shall sleep a wink/' 
returned Carol. 

But she did. We both slept scratchily 
until a terrific bang heralded the unashamed 
entrance of Lionel next morning. 

Carol disappeared under Rag’s blanket. 
With the hardihood won by IncSa, I gazed 
at Lionel with unshrinking eyes. 

He rolled in a large wooden tub, still 
stencilled with the \vord ” Slargarine.” 
Tlien he hauled a stable bucket full of 
water in which straws floated. I^gs 
seemed to be a kind beast, he did not mind 
sharing his things one bit. 

” When one has finished, just call me, 
and I’ll get the bath ready for the other," 
said Lionel briskly. ” You'd better get 
up first, Carol, as I'm sure that your hair 
takes longer to do than Cassandra's.” 
He addressed the motionless brown mound, 
and for one awful moment I thought he 
was going to shake it into life. 

When the banged door and clattering 
stairs proclaimed her safe Carol disen- 
tangled herself from the blanket. 

*' Well, really ! ” was all she said. 

“ You were very full of laving your 
body unashamed in a crystal spring last 
night,” I said crossly. 

*' This isn’t very crystal," returned 
Carol chasing straws round the bucket. 
She had got out of bed, but the next 
moment Lionel’s boots on the stairs sent 
her flying back to her brawn seclusion. 

" Tea,” shouted Lionel as he pushed 
open the door. " I expect Carol is used 
to tea in the morning.” The brown mound 


quivered with gratitude or emotion or 
Imnger or wrath, or “perhaps mth a choice 
blend of each. 

I pointed sternly at the chair by my 
bedside. 

” Put it do\vn there and GO,” I said 
in a tone that actually surprised him. 

^ ” Lock the door," entreated Carol, 
faintly ^ from her mappings. But there 
^vas neither bolt nor lock. We were very 
unselfish about the water, each pressing 
it on the other. In the end we poured 
it into the Margarine tub and went down 
unbathed. 

Lionel eyed us sternly when we ap- 
peared before him. 

" He'll look for tide-marks in a moment,” 
whispered Carol vulgarly. She had grown 
much less dreamy in these hours of the 
simple life. There were eggs for break- 
fast, and she positively snatched one out 
of the saucepan Lionel held out to her. 

This is a very greedy reminiscence, 
but the whole of that long Sabbath was 
coloured by thoughts of food, or rather 
the want of it. 

\Vhil6 we rividdled the breakfast dishes 
under the pump, Lionel put Rags in the 
governess cart. 

** We mil go out for the whole day,” 
said he, ” and I will try and make you 
understand why I have gone back to the 
heart of nature." 

So he did, and we were quite hilarious 
until luncheon time, when he produced 
the three bananas we hadn’t eaten last 
night. They and a crystal stream, which 
probably reeked of enteric, served as a 
wholesome and sufficient repast. Lionel 
seemed to think the bananas rather sinful 
excess as he hadn’t grown them himself. 

We waited for tea-time all the after- 
noon while Lionel talked about nature. 
Once or rivice he sang " Fifinella," but 
Carol was too hungry to be impressed. 

It was not until seven o’clock that Rags 
brought us home, 

laonel strolled to a bookshelf to look 
up a quotation in Walt Whitman. Carol 
and I gazed at each other in gaunt horror. 
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" I don’t believe there’s going to be 
any tea,” she hissed. 

” There shall be tea,” I said majesti- 
cally as I stalked away and got it myself, 
carrying a large hunk of bread about while 
I set the cups and plates ready. 

Lionel seemed pleased when we called 
him. 

" Do you know I’m really rather 
hungry," he said. ” Fresh air is so good 
for one. I hope you’re hungry too.” 

We gazed at each other without a 
word, and I must draw a veil over the rest 


of the evening. 

Next morning, sitting in our_ first-class 
carriage (we no longer worried about 
impressing Lionel), Carol gloated over our 
future lunch at Birmingham. 

" A gnlled steak,” she said lovingly, 
"and a suet pudding.” 

From the carnage window I saw Lionel, 
the governess cart, and Rags mixed up 
in the ditch. The next moment they 
were out of sight. 

“ And no melons,” concluded Carol 
faintly. 


THE SWORD OF ENGLAND. 

BY 

J. c. 


Out of the souls of men, 

In the flame of their hopes and fears 
The English fashioned a sword 
On the anvil of the years. 

Fire went not to its making 
It was forged in the flaming breath 
Of the living spint of Freedom 
That knows not death. 

Steel went not to its welding 
But the bodies and souls of men 
Who fought and died for a thousand years 
On English moor and fen. 


Where the North Sea’s charging battle 
In shattered fury roars 
On chff and rock and island 
That guard our English shores. 

the great Atlantic 
Anunders wave upon wave 
to the sOTuting reels of the WesUand 
That marlr the Spaniards’ grave. 

pristSoiS:?/- 


By the hands that signed the Charter, 
By the martyr’s fire and stake, 

By Cromwell’s iron troopers, 

And the ships that followed Drake 


By the gnns that roared when Nelson 
Flung out his flag to the breeze, 

*“,ftom-tossed grim blockaders 
inat held the narrow Seas, 


-V ivigeu ana Hammered ana welded. 
Pommel and hilt and blade, 

The sword of a free-bom people 
Of a Nation unafraid. 


Kings have come out against it 
Princes and warriors proud 
But ever free are the English 
As the wind that blows from the cloud. 


Tgr V 11 ° ® pathways 

The challenge nngs as of old. 

ShiUI It rest m its sheath unhonoured? 
Is Its fierce edge blunted with gold ? 

No, for the soul of freedom. 

For the homeland of our friend 
Drawn is the sword of England 
And we sheath it not till tL end. 



THE VOLUNTEERS UNGHOSEN. 

Embattled England : we, in countries far, 

Who hold your honour as no empty name, 

To whom your meraoiy is a hidden flame, 

We bear no arms in this your utter war. 

To us the datvn beneath a paling star 
Brings from the dark no trumpet call as came 
To those our brothers, who at Belgium's shame 
Shouldered the rifle and went forth to ivar. 

On us ^vith bitter mouth the Fates bestow 
The rut-worn labours of familiar peace. 

Nor grant they that at end we gain release 
To join the light heart regiments that go 
Grim smiling to the grey-beard Death who reaps 
His harvest where red War's flame poppies blow. 


OUR INDIAN REGIMENTS. 

BY 

“MYAUK.” 


If you were to go up to any man in 
the street to-day and ask him what he 
knew of the Indian Expeditionary Force, 
he would at once, wthout hesitation, re- 
count to you the number of Divisions that 
it consisted of, and tell you the number of 
men. Were you to press’him for details he 
would say : " You see, there are so many 
Brigades in a Division and each Brigade 
has so many Regiments.” 

Did you possess, in addition to extreme 
comeliness (which I am sure you do), the 
curiosity of Lot’s wfe (which I am sure you 
don't), and in satisfaction of this curiosity 
were you to press for still further details 
as to constitution of a Regiment — ^raorc 
especially an Indian Regiment, do you 
think he could answer you ? I venture to 
state that he could not. It is a deplorable 
fact, but none the less true, that though the 
entire land is bristling wth railitaiy ardour, 
year in and year out, from the Khyber to 
Hong Kong, yet the manner in which we 
mercenaries live and have our being is a 
sealed book to hoi ^oUoi. 


This being the case I intend to cast the 
searchlight where darkness has hitherto 
prevailed, and to lay before the reader the 
most intimate details of the constitution of 
an Indian Regiment. Having had a long 
and varied — occasionally lurid — experience 
of the army and its appendages (manceu- 
vres, fatigues, night-marches, generals, etc.), 
I feel peculiarly fitted for the task. 

Now, an Indian Regiment consists as a 
rule of a single Battalion. It is an indepen- 
dent unit, complete wthin itself. It relies 
on nobody, and finds its confidence well 
placed, and occasionally reciprocated. 

Ha I you say, here is the ideal organisa- 
tion ; a complete engine of destruction, 
consisting of some 800 Dogs of War, ready 
to be launched to the ends and founda- 
tions of the world at five minutes' notice 1 

We shall see. The daily disposition of 
the complement can be read at a glance 
from an abstruse matliematical document 
kno\vn as a " Parade State,” From this 
document, which is prepared daily, we 
learn that this morning there were but 127 
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of the aforementioned Dogs of War avail- 
able for the launching process to the ends 
of the world, or for marking out the hockey 
ground, whichever appeared the more im- 
portant Where were the rest — les atUres, 
as I suppose one ought to say nowadays ? 
Let’s see , there were 317 on leave, and 15 
more were employed from morning till 
dewy eve making unintelligible statements 
in Chaldean cuneiform on papyrus (These 
men are occasionally, in moments of en- 
thusiasm or national rejoicing, referred to 
as “ clerks ” Ordinanly, they are referred 
to as * ) 

Continuing our investigation we see that 
39 men were engaged in ceaseless drudge 
in a house of pain and mystery, called the 
"Quartermaster Store" Their duty m 
this dank and foetid cavern is to enumerate 
an endless tale of nails, hob, and laces, 
boot, vaned with an occasional and wel- 
come diversion m favour of bottles, water, 
felt covered, or sometimes tms, ration’ 
aluminium, double with strap, ditto, rub 
ber, for the use of lunatics 

The troops comprising the remainder of 
this self contained unit were disposed as 
follows — 


Band 20 

Other noises 

Tailors 

Orderlies j- 

HockeyteamplaymgiQTouma ^ 

ment somewhere else i-, 

Holding General s horse while be ^ 

gets on 

Cleaning C 0 's bike I 

Mess and special employ, absent. ^ 

sick and dead 

Now for the composition of the Battalion 
u of 4 double com 

M a Bnhs? nominal commam 

from “y 

■ II IS n ot, as you might at 


first suppose, a contraction of "Double 
Company Commander , ” it stands for 
" Don't Care a Cuss," or 
“ Down with Concentration Camps,” 
these being two of the mottoes of officers 
of this high rank 

Each Double Company is fondly sup- 
posed to be under-officered by an eccentnc 
comedian known as a Double Company 
Officer— aDCO As with the D.C C , the 
three m^tic letters D C 0 refer to some- 
thmg quite different to what appears on 
the surface 

The motto of the D C 0 is—" It is 
better far to incur a slight repnmand than 
to undertake an onerous duty " 

,, ^This may be shortened down mto 
D the CO" 


a DC 0^°^ gentleman is called 

A Double Company is split up mto two 
Compamra, each under the command of an 
of consists 

f u j 19 N C 0 s Carrying out our 
further, we find that each 
® Companies is divided up mto 4 

fnto “cli section 

2 squads of one file each 

Now, at the head of this marvellous 
organisation, and controllmg its destinies is 
an uniiortant functional^ called " the 
Colonel," or '* the CO" 

nrol!!? ? “ person who must be ap- 

proached with caution He explodes mdis 
^ direction without vvam- 
mg There are C O ’s and C O ’s , big ones 
ttle ones, fat and thin ones , some with 
hair, others who have to keep their helmets 
cranial Amt 

lom“'^c'^l°rW enemy , 

some CDs can discern from the distanc4 

»mmrt‘o^noT7^“‘° 

eertamty of direction m which they expb7e’ 


* Now tbra 1— Ed 

la 



Therefore, as I said before, approacli 
them wanly and ingratiatingly, and all 
may be well A senes of disheartenmg 
expenences, however, has induced me to 
frame, for my own protection, an unvary- 
ing course of procedure on the approach 
of the CO It IS very simple — I merely 
fail to remain an instant in that vicinity 
I recognise that the C 0 ‘s effective range 
IS a quarter of a mile, and I have, in my 
Double Company, a perfect system of 
secret service which never allows the C O 
to approach wthin half a mile of my com- 
mando The last time he saw me on 
Double Company Parade was m 1904, 
when I unfortunately fell asleep whilst 
meditating on the similanty of Napoleonic 
strategy and my o\vn 

All C 0 ’s have a most reprehensible 
and offensive habit of askmg questions to 
which there is no answer — no answer as 
far as I am concerned, that is For in 
stance, of what possible interest can it be 
to anyone to know where the men s ghee 
IS stored? I don't know, I don't eat 
hee Tlien again, who wants to know the 
anger zone and culmmatmg point of an 
idiotic bullet at 1,000 yard ? I suppose 
there iS an answer to these questions My 
C 0 . once said to me aprtypos of nothing - 
Tell me, how much can a S and T mule 
carry ? " I said “ If that s a nddle it s a 
]olly rotten one , I can give you a much 
better one , how much turmenc is allowed 
daily to a Lance Havildar m the Kuch 
Behar State troops ? " The C 0 gave 
an unintelligible answer which appeared to 
include a reflection on my personal appear 
ance He must have misunderstood my 
question 

I have already mentioned the D C C and 
the D C O , but a few more words may not 
be out of place Tlie pnmary duty of these 
ofl 5 ciaIs IS to avoid the CO at all costs 
It is to this end that the unceasing 
daily training of the Double Company is 
directed In some crack regiments, such 
as the 193rd Burmese Nutcrackers, this 
traming was brought to such a pitch of 
scientific precision that the C O was never 
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known to have seen a Double Company on 
parade dunng the whole penod of his com 
mand As soon as he skated (he walked 
as though on snowshoes) out of his front 
door, the information was flashed to the ex 
pectant Double Compames a mde away 
A wave of the arm of the Indian Officer, 
and the Company >yas not—gone, as a puff 
of smoke The credit of this efficiency was 
entirely due to the zeal of the D C C s and 
DCO s 

Another duty of these officers is the 
interpretation, to the men of their sub com 
mands, of the Hindustani phrases used 
by the C 0 on parade or at manoeuvres 

these phrases have as a rule, no precise 
meaning (no C 0 s are acquainted with 
any Hindustani which is intelligible to 
anyone else) it will be seen that it rests 
with the D C C to invest them wth 
whatever meaning may suit him best 
Thus, when the C 0 thunders forth through 
his megaphone ' Hum tumko kitna maila 

tmsao fix bayonets hai, ' the DCC 

may move to the right m echelon of double 
squads by the centre, or he may, on the 
other band pile arms and entrench him 
self facing north west For my part I 
should take up a strategic position to the 
rear — some two miles from the mam body 

I have not the space at my command 
to desenbe m detail the manifold other 
duties of the DCC, such as looking for 
man eaters in the charpoys , seeing boxes 
opened m the Quarter Master s Store 
returning evasive and ambiguous answers 
to the importunate inquisitions of superan 
nuated Brigadier Generals, who are, to 
outward appearances, enjoying their second 
period of sojourn on earth givmg reasons 
in writing for chimerical delinquencies , 
keeping Staff Officers in their proper places 
avoiffing all unnecessary ennui , and so 
forth and so on 

We may, however, in conclusion cast a 
passmg glance at the Regimental Medicme 
man, the IMS Officer in whose hands 
our he^th lies He keeps a book, a " daily 
side report ” in Army Form 2073 x 2/B — 
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Tins book contains on the left hand 
page the name of each man who reports 
sick m the morning, and nothing more, 
except a senes of lines running towards 
the right hand page On reaching the 
right hand page these Imes continue to the 
nght hand edge, where the ailment is 
entered of the corresponding man on the 
left hand page As Army Books are not 
always printed with mathematical preci- 
sion, these lines do not always meet each 
other in the centre of the book As the 
diagram given below shows, this may 
result m the deaths of all those who attend 
hospital on any given day — 


of palient 

1 Diwan Sin|h 

2 Bahadur Smgb 

3 Feroze Khan 

4 Irram Dm 


Ailment 
Eye Ache 
Cholera 
Broken leg 
Small Pox 


The above specimen form shows how it 
was that Diwan Singh, suffering from a 
bilious eye ache, was treated for cholera , 
Bahadur Singh, in the last stages of 


cholera, had his leg put in splints, and so 
on Nothing appearing opposite the name 
of Imam Dm, this unfortunate man was 
awarded lo days' impnsonment for report- 
ing sick without a cause, and died in the 
Kanji house of small pox 

The most important part of the Doctor's 
duty IS to keep watch over the Myrmidons 
of the Officers' mess kitchen His is the 
task of reproving the fat Madrasi cook 
whose custom it is, after a hot and dusty 
walk from the Bazar, to hang up his socks 
to air on. the loaves of bread, or to include 
them in the oven m company with the Irish 
stew, for quicker drying 

But enough— my space is ended I fear 
I have wandered far from my original sub- 
ject and ha\e not set forth that amount 
of information I had intended I hope, 
however, that these few rambling lines ivill 
help to give to our Civilian friends at 
least some little inaight into the interior 
economy of that abode of enlightenment, 
an Indian Kegiment 


“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE.” 

BT 

PERGIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN. 

AutJor of "Sfiaie and Sword," Father Gregory," "Dew and Mxldew" etc 


" Very extraordinary conduct," re- 
marked Mrs WiUie Baltero to her husband 
as they entered the empty drawing room 
of Sudden Death Lodge, which is in Kara- 
bad, which, bemg west of Madras and east 
of Bengal, is m India 

Strordn’ry " agreed Colonel Bal- 
tero meekly 

" Sure you haven’t mistaken the day, 
or ^anvthing ? " he added 

“ IVtlltaM ejaculated the outraged 
lady " Do I ever make mistakes 

''No, my love," hastily replied William 
‘ Sunday next at 8-30,’ was what 
she wrote to me, a week ago to-day And 
Sunday next at 8-30 * I believe to-day is ? " 


" It IS, my love '* 

"And the woman not m the house 
even! I was never so insulted m all my life. 
Shameful ! Disgraceful I Scandalous 1 " 

Mrs Baltero's long ear-rings trembled as 
her wrath and indignation waxed 

So did her long husband He knew 
her temper and her manners and he feared 
a scene when the remiss and enant hostess 
did appear. 

*' Not like the Stroudwyckers at all " 
he observed 

For Mr and JIrs Stroudwycker had 
mvited a dozen guests to dinner and were 
not prpent to receive them Not even 
in the house, according to the butler. 



More guests arrived 
At twenty minutes to nine a dozen 
people were present — hungrily awaiting 
an absent host and hostess 

“ I am absolutely certain we shall find 
that it is m no way their fault,” said Mrs 
lOnloch, who was as charitable and 
kindly as she was beautiful 

“ Comes of living in a haunted house, 
said Jlr Nutt (known as the Notable Nut) 
of the R H A "Been spirited away 
I vote we make a beginning — and an end ” 

“ It is not usual to sit down without 
one’s host and hostess, ” said Jlr Snagge 
oracularly and with truth, as he screwed 
his moustache 

“No — nor to sit down with 'em when 
they aren’t there,” replied Jlr Nutt with 
equal truth , , ,, 

*' Give them till nine, ’ said Mrs 
Kinloch, "they are sure to be here by 
then," 

But they were not 

Nor by nine the nc\t evening scmimi; u.,- — 

Nor ever again , , , rmmtrv with anybody m the Kira* 

A widely known and greatly respected ^ 

member of Karabad Society, ty,*}, pin, rifle, and rcvolier, she 

wife— equally known and respected— ana , beating and trirab le dtei t 

his camel—cven more widely . . shccould throw a stone or i ball as well 

less respected— had absolutclv vanished ^ Withal Pop Stroudw>ckcr 

into thin air and disippeared as remained a quiet and femmate p'l^on and 

plctdy as If the earth hid opened and remame^^^j 

swallowed them up r,iir Carn Stroudwvckcr felt a gentle sorrow 

The> had left the children ^ other mcn.'as he liid never met the 

scry, the horses m the stables, ® whose wife could saddle, bndle, and 

the kennel, the cat on the a horse as well as ride it . take a 

in the cage, the ^^edle m the u distinguished place JJjJ 

needle-work, the unsigned papers “ .. pjns - as well as feed them . sad a boat 

files on the office table, and departca as row it . tram a hawk as well as 

never to be seen agim . . ^y heat the average man at the 

They o«ed no “ P"^ed not Imhlcr gome nsnell ns the atenge nom^ 

consciences of the P (ic^otcd to at the duties of the driiving and dming- 

an cnemv in the world, wer j j Their fas ountc, if deplomblc. way 

theirbabies.sscrc sane, sound, wholtoo d spending the Sabbath w.a5 to sallv forti. 

people , , before dawn upon Oesl n'las 9*^* ™ 

And they Ind samslicd -a Tunes drop o/ms Harold Parkcr-Jena - 

Had thJy di^intcBrsted, esaporated, eartndge-belt vr" 

spontaneously p^ss-s of them, the tifSn basket, and a supply ^ - 

no "iSiiea^Smf ha<r’s™"tl.en, no and to return at mgh. ss.th ^ 


svandenng Patlian or shikari knesv aos 
thing of them or their camel 

The Police ssere at fault, the 
(trackers) svere at fault, the large rewards 
svcrc unavailing 

The Stroudivyckers and their can-1 
were simply gone They' had not left by 
sea, by rail, nor by road, nor were they 
in Karabad, the environs of Karabad nor 
the vicinity of Karabad They hadmcrclv 

ceased to exist and no longer were 
« • • • 

Carry and Pop Stroudwyckcr were 
married pals, birds of a feather who had 
flocked together with the Inppieat rcoults 
Both were athletic, fond of all sports, 
lovers of animals, devoted to the cliasc 
in every form and to the open air in every 
kind of weather 

Pop, who had been christened Po^ppxa 
lor some reason, could " strcWi Carry, 
who had not been christened Carrots for 
some reason (though red as a foe), at tennis, 
coif, baJmmton, swimming, fencing, run* 
ning, or sculling and 



partridge, bustard, quail, snipe, duck, hare 

or buck as Fate might will. 

Oxel alias Old Hr. Turveydrop alias 
Harold Parkcr-Jennings was Carry Stroud- 
wycker’s camel, trained and mamtamed 
for purposes of shikar. ^Vhen the question 
of naming him had arisen, Pop had said 
that obviously he tcjas Old l\lr. Turvey- 
drop himself, in the flesh— camel flesh ; 
but Carr}% while admitting this, said that 
he, as an Oxford man, strongly objected 
to the name Camol and refused to call the 
monster anything but Oxel save by abas, 
and the ^las he preferred was Harold 
Parker-Jennings. 

Oxel aims Old Hr. Turveydrop alias 
H. Parker-Jennings, was unreliable and 
in many ways objectionable. 

But Oxel was a most useful beast. 
Oxel was a perfect pantechnicon. 
Whatever you fancied as a useful adjunct 
to an outing on Oxel you might take. If 
to guns, ammunition, tent, food, water, 
camera, satchel, and other impedimenta, 
you chose to add an arm-chair, a bath, ora 
ward-robe, you had only to tie it on to Oxel 
somewhere. And as lie would stand (or 
rather kneel) for hours when you ivent ofl 
on foot he made an admirable headquarters. 

You could ride him to a place twenty 
miles distant and plant him in a chosen 
spot as house and home, sally forth on 
foot, and return ‘ ' home * ’ to him for 
food, rest, and shelter after shooting over 
the adjacent parts of the map. 

But you could not safely come within 
reach of his ugly sideways-biting mouth. 

Yes, after a week’s hard work and 
much sedent^ labour, it was glorious 
to get away into the desert on Oxel alias 
Old Mr. Turveydrop alias Harold Parker- 
Jennings 

" Where shall we go to-morrow. 
Carry? " asked Mis. Pop Stroudwyckcr 
one Saturday night— the last night that 
she and her husband spent beneath the 
roof of Sudden Death Lodge— ere dis- 
appearing as suddenly and absolutely as 
did_ the late Ux. Ffoulkes-Smythe (and 
reviving that nine days’ wonder). 


"Let's ride O.vcl to the sea— it’s only 
twelve miles— and then prospect for curlew 
along the shore. I don’t suppose a human 
being go^ there once in a century. Wc 
shall pick up a few sand-grouse on the 
way and I hear tlicrc's a bit of grass near 
the Maipur village that wc might whack 
for quail. If there's any water at the 
oasis beyond, wc may put up a duck and 
a wisp of snipe. Then for a curlew — I 
have never bagged one yet, though I have 
licard they are to be found along the shore. 
1 want to stuff and mount a good one 
with about two feet of bill." 

At 5 o’clock on the morrow Hr. and 
Mrs. Stroudwyckcr briefly clad in khaki 
putties, brown topis and hob-nailcd boots, 
emerged from Sudden Death Lodge and 
circumspectly approached Oxel alias Old 
Mr. Tura'cydrop alias Harold Parker- 
Jennings who, kneeling, chewed the cud 
of bitter and resentful recollection. 

All being in readiness, Mrs. Stroud- 
lacker climbed into the rear scat and sat 
sideways with her feet on a board which 
was slung to the saddle, and her gun across 
her lap ; then her husband, scrambling into 
the front seat, intimated to Old Mr. Tur- 
veydtep that the time had come lor him 
to arise and go thence. 

"Does the Presence require this slave?” 
enquired Ali Suleiman. 

Tlic Presence did not, and the slave 
returned to bis dreams while, silent as a 
spectre, the big camel padded out of the 
compound and disappeared dowm the track 
that led away to the mysterious limitless 
desert ol sand and sea. 

With gun in one hand and the nose- 
rope " reins " and stick in the other, 
Stroudwyckcr drove the supercilious and 
disgustcd-looking animal along at some 
eight miles an hour. 

He congratulated himself that daylight 
would find them where game was to be 
expected, and that by about 9-30, the 
dnnKing-time of the sand-grouse, he and 
nis ivife would be ensconced and awaiting 
them, near the only fresh water— if water 
there still were— for miles. 
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” I do love swa 5 nng along in the dark- 
ne'^s like this,” said Mrs Stroudvvycker, 
" There is nothing else quite like it, when 
you can’t see the ground and seem to be 
neither on earth nor water " 

'* We bhall be quite sure we’re on 
earth all right, if he tnps over anything," 
replied the unpoetic (and shivenng) male 
and conversation languished until a glow 
of delicate silvery grey, slowly turning to 
shell pink, defined the eastern honzon 
The grey desert turned to gold as the 
sun crept higher, the honzon widened and 
in a few minutes the cold night had changed 
to hot day 

Suddenly Stroudwycker drew rein and 
brought Old Mr Turvevdrop from a long 
swaying trot to a stately walk and then 
to a standstill Both nders sat motionless 
as, without turning his head, Stroudwycker 
whispered . 

Five grouse, fifty yards left front. 
Pop, see them ?" 

** No Wait a bit No Yes 1 By the 
hillock ’’ 

*' That's them Your go I'll put him 
do\vn on the far side " 

A circular detour soon brought the 
gentle Oxel and his nders to a point on the 
far side of the big mound of sand with 
its cunous wind-wave markings 

Here seductive whisperings and down- 
ward tugs of the reins induced the camel to 
drop on his knees and labonously settle 
cfowTt tn the pwi'fforr that ettabfed 

Mrs Stroudwycker to descend from his back 
Slipping cartndges into her gun she 
started ofi in the direction of the sleeping 
birds, leaving her husband seated on Oxel 
but ready for a shot if the grouse flew over 
On approaching the mound, Mrs Stroud- 
wycker tip-toed with raised gun, e\ery 
faculty on the alert Nearer and nearer 
Should she climb the sandhill or go 
round it ? Probably be unable to get to 
the top , it was such loose fine sand 
Slowly advancing, she reached the limit 
of cover, peeped round and beheld the 
grouse, undisturbed and unsuspecting, 
twenty yards distant. 


Should she shout, throw a stone, or 
tvalk them up They were hers now, 
anyhow, so she might as well advance upon 
them and get a left and nght when they 
were steady on their line at about thirty 
or forty yards ^ 

With gun well forward she slowly ap- 
proached the birds A cluck a whirr of 
wings, and they were m flight wth sur- 
pnsing celenty Mrs Stroudwycker did 
not act as so many ladv shots woulfl do in 
like circumstances and fire both barrels 
into the ' ' brown ' ’ as the birds rose 
Letting them nse and settle into steady 
flight, she chose the nearest and gave him 
the nght barrel, bringing him do%vn stone- 
dead With the left she aimed at two, 
flying one behind the other, in a straight 
line with herself, fired, and saw one fall m 
a cloud of feathers and the other slant to 
the earth 

A howl of ]ov from her husband brought 
a flush of pleasure to her cheek 

On reaching the third bird she was 
relieved to find it dead A wounded and 
living bird or animal spoilt her day com 
pletely 

Tying the three birds to a cord of the 
saddle frame, Stroudwycker requested his 
wife to hear him gloat conferred upon her 
the encomium of Stout Fella and observed 
that a hundred and fifty per cent of kills 

was tolerablish shontin’ 

The loudlv protesting Oxel was soon 
aader once his haughty nose 

being turned in the direction of the distant 
Maipur pool 

Shadows shortened gun barrels became 
uncomfortablv hot to the touch, thoughts 
turned to shade and drinks , but the eves 
of the nders scanned the temin for game 
and tracks of game rather than the hori- 
zon for the first glimpse of the palms of 
the oasis 

" Look r* said Mrs Stroudwycker, 
pointing over her husband’s shoulder 
"What IS he stalking? Pull up” 

Oxel s driver tautened the nose rope 
and looked m the direction indicated b> 
his wife's finger. 
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In a few moments he caught sight of " No,” agreed Pop, ■ many s the time 

a ladrS cTeepmralong behind the ndge I've walked them up and found my mistake 
of a sanSiill and, from time to time, when nearty dead with heat and fatigue 
stopping to look cautiously over it His "III shoot the next that gets m my 
beSour made It evident that he, too, way.” was the truculent answer, so 
“ h, let 'cm look out.” 

At the fnd of the ridge he flattened "There's Maipur,” he added, as a 
himself to the ground and lay, a picture clump of palms broke the level line ot tne 
of concentration, expectation and watch- far horizon , „ itr v,e.ii 

fulness, perfectly motionless save for the “ Good 1 said the lady. We snail 
tip of his bushy tail which moved rhyth- get there m time to clear up the duck and 
mically to and fro. snipe, if such be, and to he up for the 

“ Wonder what he is after,” whispered grouse as they come to dnnk Give old 
Stroudwycker," more grouse I expect ” Oxel a prod” 

" Yes Let’s nde straight to him and Stroudwycker flourished his stick ivith 


As the silent-footed camel approached, 
the unconscious jackal, after apparently 
making himself smaller and flatter for a 
minute, suddenly sprang forward, and, as 
he disappeared over the side of the ndge, 
two large grey birds slowly flapped into 
the air and rose heavily m ividening circles 
It was Stroudwycker’s turn, and bustard 
are not easy to miss A left and right 
brought the pair crashing to the ground, 
and sent the shocked and gneved jackal 
fleemg far to healthier parts 

“ Tiiloor I What luck I Well shot. 
Carry I ” cned Mrs Stroudwycker 

“Well, I couldn’t miss ’em if I tned 
Not mth my eyes shut, could I ?” was 
the reply “ It’s a marvel to me how one 


a howl, and Oxel gave a bound forward, 
rolled his eye, emitted a bubbling growl 
and commenced to protrude a sample of 
one of his many stomachs from the comer 
of his mouth 

“If he’s going to hang some of his in- 
tenoroutto dry I shall give up," said the 
driver. “I am ‘ dellycate ' before breakfast ” 

” Oh good Mr Turveydrop, don’t put 
the matter before us," implored the pas- . 
senger 

But Old Mr Turveydrop was obdurate 
and, ere long, much that was inner became 
outer, and what had lam m darkness was 
brought to light Camels have no finer 
feelings, no thought for others, no gentility 
of soul and therefore no manners 

Oxel, having been made to kneel, his 


of them survives a season, big and clumsy dnver descended and tied his long nose- 
oe -.ro wntii wMirac topc to the stump of a thom busli 

“ Come along then, Pop, " said he, 
" Bnng the glasses" Poppaa hummed 
an air . ... “ and don’t make disgustm' 

noises You’re worse than Oxel We don't 
want to find the duck gone— or dead " 
" If they’re gone we shan’t find them,” 
was the mild reply, “ and if they are dead 

we shan't have to shoot them " 

Ten minutes tramping over hiliocks 
of fine — ’ ' ' - - 


as they are, with wolves, jackals, foxes, 
snakes, hawks and humans on their 
track ” 

“ Let’s go and collect a few duck, 
snipe, and grouse now, and make the 
Karabad record bag ’’ 

“We Will But how sadly our average 
15 falhng. Pop We're only a hundred 
and twenty-five per cent now, although 
we’ve missed nothmg Rotten i ” 

^Look at those vile creatures with red 


\ wind drifted sand broueht the 

te- pointing to a brace of brown pair to a clump of stunted palms^whence 

tbp? be swept witf field Masses 

r'nnlfTnllTf-ViiT'/^c 'TTm., are yulgM its reed-and islet-broken surface searched, 

be and its muddy buffalo-trodden marge 
examined 
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cockioUy-birds. They ought not to 
allowed 



Quarter of hour later six duck and 
snipe joined the dismal party of grouse. 
tuloor, and hare that adorned the flanks 
of the grumbling and argumentative Oxel 
"Now for a skirmish through that 
alleged grass patch," said Stroudwycker 
Seven quail were shot by the time the 
grass-patch had been quartered, and six 
recovered 

" Now for some breakfast and then 
for the sea, Pop," suggested Stroudwycker 
" We'll top up wth some curlew 1 hope 
you've brought sacks of grub I’m wearm* 
a^va’ ” 

In the shade of a clump of palms 
Mrs Stroudivycker spread a table-cloth, 
adorned it wth cups, plates, cutlery, sand- 
wiches, a cold chicken, eggs, bread, a cucum- 
ber, tomatoes, and tinned butter, tinned 
jam, tinned fish, tinned milk, tinned bis- 
cuits, ,and tinned fruit She then filled 
the kettle from a bottle of filtered water 
and set it to boil on the spint stove wthm 
the sheltering walls of the open tiffin- 
basket 


diately after a hearty meal ? Poppaa 
Stroudwycker wtbheld a valedictory 
remark anent pipes and the soothmg of 
angry passions, for the matter was no joke 
She certainly could not do ten miles, nor 
two, over that treacherous impalpable dust, 
if her husband could— which she doubted 

Poor Old Carry J It was enough to 
give him apoplexy, sunstroke and all lands 
of collapse 

Oh, thank Heaven ! The wetched 
beast was turning aside to some thorn 
bushes If Carry had the sense of a gumea- 
pig now, he'd stalk him mstead of chasing 
Good 1 Carry had dropped flat and was 
crawling between the sand heaps He 
must be simply choking 

The errant Oxel browsed, and Mrs 
Stroudwycker lost sight of her husband 
until he suddenly arose on the far side 
of the thorn bushes and made a dash for 
the wanderer, ran beside him, seized his 
trailing nose-rope and brought him to 
a halt 

" Shall I cut his cursed throat or shoot 


After breakfast Stroudwycker Ut his 
pipe and smoked while lus wife " washed 
up ” wth permanganated puddle-water 
" I ^vlsn you'd take to a pipe. Pop," 
said her husband as he lazily watched 
her, “a pipe, after a shooting-breakfast 
is one of the great things of life To have 
missed it is not to have lived, or to not 
have lived, or to have not lived— whichever 
you like Besides it would soothe your 
angry passions and make you a better 
and a — Confound that infernal, damnable, 
brute I look at him " he yelled, spnng- 
ing up and pointing to where, m the 
distance, the gentle Oxel was making good 
time on the homeward journey 

" There’s ten miles of fine loose sand 
between here and home," he added as he 
started off, " and not a human being 
nearer I wish he d trip on his nose-rope 
and break his blasted neck " 

Have you, gentle reader, ever tned 
to run over red hot sand as fine as flour 
and yards deep, sinking ankle under at 
every stnde, beneath a burning sun, imme- 


liim ? " he panted on his return 

" Better wait till we are safe at home, ’ 
was the reply, " and better still, tie him 
securely I ioiew he wasn't to be trusted 
Have another pipe, old boy, it will er- 
‘soothe your angry passions and make 

you a better ' " 

He did 

And when the tiffin-basket was re- 
packed and with the saddle-bag attached 
to the unrepentant Mr Turveydrop, the 
journey was resumed 

OaXoTTo '* Thalatta / " cried Mrs Stroud- 
ivyckcr as the honzon shone white for a 
moment where the sun caught the long 

line of a breaking wave 

The sand grew cleaner, harder and 
whiter and produced a sparse crop of 
round stemmed bents, the wind had a salt 
tang, a rust-marked log, once part of some 
ship, was passed, desert turned to dunes 
and the travellers reached low cliff’s of 
sand strexvn earth and rock that, with an 
expanse of wet and shining beach, sepa- 
rated land from sea 
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Ahead, as far as the glass-aided eye 
could see. stretched the same monotonous 
unbroken expanse Sand, sea, and sky—' 
sky, sea, and sand ^ 

For an hour the tno jogged along the 
low cliffs, a few yards above the shell- 
strewn beach, till, cutting across the necK 
of a promontory, a new vista of beach was 
revealed and. with it, a delightful sight 
"Down quick, Carry,” said Mrs Stroud- 
wycker, and Old Mr Turveydrop waS 
brought somewhat hastily to earth ^ 

" It s like the * aquatic birds enclosure 
at the good old Zoo, isn t it ?” said Stroud- 
ivycker as he placed a large ^tone on 
end of the nose rope " Come on ” — and 
the two crept, crouching, to the cliff edge 
and gazed upon a remarkable assembly 
A group of snowy-white pelicans preened 
their feathers, yawned with huge cavern- 
ous pouched bills or waddled solemnly 
about Near them straddled or squatted a 
company of beautiful rose-tmted red legged 
flamingoes wnthing snake-like necks into 
marvellous attitudes and looking, with 
their " high bridged noses ” as Mrs Stroud- 
wycker called them, like a gathering of 
haughty old aristocrats 

In marked contrast was a flock of big, 
squat, and vulgar sea-birds, goose-like m 
form and plebeian m behaviour 

A band of solemn silly spoon bills looked 
down their quaint beaks and reminded 
the on-lookers of wse fools and quack 
pliilosophets, while, here and there, stalked 
an exclusive, secretive, military looking 
adjutant-bird in black and white urnform. 
Here and there a great grey stork stalked 
majestic while delicate little cranes craned 
slender necks over pool and gully Sea- 
gulls of a dozen different species and colours 
basked in groups, each aner its kind 

singularly Jiggered,” observed 
Stroudwycker. ” There must be fresh 
water here abouts, too What a conference I 
hird among them though** 
it would be a sliame to disturb them," 
said^ Mrs Stroudivycker 

•hr,. ^T-II set a good snap- 

shot. 1 11 get the camera. 


When a couple of photographs had been 
taken the pair returned to the camel. 

"Well Harold Parker-Jennings. how 
goes It ? *' said Mrs Stroudwycker, and 
Harold replied with a yicious snarl which, 
when urged to nse and proceed along the 
firm wet sand, he supplemented with a 
senes of angry bubbling grunts — not unlike 
the magnified gobblmgs of an irate turkey- 
cock ,, 

” There wasn't a curlew in that lot, 
said Stroudwycker, after another mile had 
been traversed 

” No, and I don’t see any signs of any 
here ” 

"We’ll go across the next cape and 
have a good search with the glasses We 
might turn back from there if there's 
nothing to be seen ” 

** Cut across here," said Mrs Stroud- 
wycker as they reached another long spit 
of sand, jutting far out into the sea 
*' Hullo I here's a creek — and by 
Jove ! that's a curlew. What a bill 1 
Oh I he’s off 1.... It's alnght — he's 
settling again I believe, on the far side of 
those sand hills beyond the creek " 

** Yes, there he goes 1 ” said his Wife 
as Oxel jogged on across the hard shining 
wet sands of the creek " If we cross the 
creek and dismount on this side of those 
little cliffs, we can creep along and get a 
shot from behind them ” 

"That’s It," said Stroudwycker, " and 
he has probably joined some other curlew ” 
And these were the last words of Poppcea 
and Carry Stroudwycker respectively The 
camel gave a sudden lurch, his forelegs 
disappeared and in a second he had fallen 
forward into a quivering, quaking, bottom- 
less quick sand With a sideway rolling 
plunge he sank, his riders beneath him, 
into the silent sucking grave of sand and 
water 

And ere the fair and shining surface 
of the sand creamed and mantled into 
placid calm, a quiver ran over it— as 
a cruel smile flits over a cold and evil 
race 

" In the midst of life '* 



TO BELGIUM 

BY 

R C. BONNERJEE 


Because you chose to stand for Right 
Because you held your honour dear 
Because you plunged into the fight 
With ne’er a thought of seJf or fear. 

Your lands m smoking rum he 
Your cities house an 5ien foe 
Your soldiers m their thousands die 
Your women know the depths of woe 


Yet from the carnage and the blood 
From homes destroyed and shattered fane 
From each spot where your soldiers stood 
And for their country’s sake were slam 

Voices ance, which deadened yet 
By trampling hordes and cannons roar 
When battle s bloody day has set ’ 
Shah fill the heavens for ever more 


And tell us of a land that braved 
War’s anguishes and wo^, content 
If Liberty and Truth were saved 
Whate'er from out its heart were spent 


HOW DAMFOOL SMITH CAPTURED 
THE ICAISER 

BY 

“ THE SUBALTERN ” 


Some of my readers, no doubt, will 
remember previous exploits of my old 
fnend Dalryraple Smith (fondly alluded to 
by his bearer as ' Damfool Esmith Sahib”), 
but the crowning exploit of his life, which 
reafiy broug/if to an end the Crvit War, 
has never yet been fully chronicled in pnnt 
Though the whole Universe rang with his 
name at the time, he has only recently 
allowed the details to be set forth 

It will be remembered that he had long 
taken an interest in aeronautics, and that 
on one occasion, vhen taking a night’s 
rest in a captive balloon, the balloon had 
parted from its moonngs and had landed 
him, in his pyjamas, in the grounds of the 
Bareillj Lunatic Asylum Since those davs 
he has turned bis attention to Zeppelins 
and to filiation generally 

At the commencement of the War he 
had, of course, been one of the first m 


the field, along with his pnvate Zeppelin 

'* The Stormy Petrol " (so called on account 
of tJie extraordinary explosions in the 
engines which were his own invention) — 
and when towards the close of the War, 
m spife of the Press Censor and the ^Tditor 
of the ” Times, ” authentic news leaked out 
that the Dentsch Bat Sprechen walas were 
at their wits’ end for somethmg to eat he 
felt that the time for his great coup had 
come! The supply of sausages in the War 
Lord s Imperial Camp had run out , which 
was not surprising, since, for a long time 
past, even the oldest horses had been re- 
quisitioned to puir what remained of the 
Imperial Artillery into positions of com 
parative safetv , and the suppU of pet dogs 
(suitable for the better class of German 
sausage) had ceased 

Damfool Smith matured his plans , a 
number of dogs and cats belonging to bun- 



self and liis fnends cheerfully giro up 
their lives for their country , md the 
"Stormy Petrol." Zeppehn No oooo. 
soared into tlie air upon its htclul mission 
m tUc direction of the German Impernl 

Head quarters Camp 

Tlic appearance of the camp, os 
cubed to me by Damfool Smith, is north 
remarking on In the middle of it was 
pitched the War Lords pniate tent sur- 
mounted b\ the Irapenal flag bearing the 
motto— "ICH BIN ESI’ (/ltighc«**l AM 
IT 1 ) Ttic tent w as guarded by sentries of 
the celebrated *' Death or Glor> Regiment, 
who, at the time, from want of rations, 
were looking more dead than glorious At 
mter.als round the c imp were posted a 
dozen German bands playing h>*mn tunes 
in honour of the Kaiser one tunc liowcscr, 
being absolutely barred from their reper* 
toxrcs Tins was the celebrated'* Wachl 
am Rhein (Anghc 6 — " Watching for the 

rhino * ) which had been banned b) Irape 
nal edict, owing to the difliculty c\pcri* 
cnccd in collecting war indemnities, or, in 
fact, com of any description So strict 
was the bar against this tunc that one 
unfortunate bandsman, who had snored it 
m his sleep, had been taken outside the 
camp, and had there been gently (but 
firmly) dismembered 

In a tank at the back of the camp 
floated the remounts of the Imperial Naay 
— two old scows and a punt — which, ignor- 
ant of their ultimate destination m Regent’s 
Park, still proudly flaunted the Impcml 
Navy ensign of the “ Skull and Cross 
Bones *' 

Damfool Smith hovered over the camp 
for a considerable time , and was able to 
observe these things So far as he could 
see, the people below him appeared to be m 
an advanced stage of starvation , and lie 
has told me that seeing the whole of the 
Head-quarters Staff ' scrapping” over a 
hard boiled egg which he dropped over- 


ting up and kicking one of the Majors ol 
captured louns, who were cmplojcd about 
the camp as sweepers Olliers of tlie 
Juttters were engaged m working out new 
schemes for retreats, or new methods of 
dotrojmg works of Art , and. when any 
one had been ‘^pcciallj successful, he was 
sent for to the war Lord s tent— approach 
ing It by the famous goose step— and after 
bawling ' Hoch dcr Kauscr I ” one hundred 
and one time's, was decorated watli the 
Impcnal Order of the Purple Buzzard. 4 th 
class 111 success, from the Prussian mill- 
tar) point of \ icw , w as punished by a diet 
of carrots and turnips, and if anj one com- 
plained of the treatment he was promptly 
led out and sliot tlirough tlie turnips 

riic " Stormy Petrol ” descended lower 
over the camp about dusV, — the time when 
the Gtnnan soldier’s brain becomes fogged 
with reminiscence of VaUrUni and Sauer- 
/rflH/_and Damfool Smith cast forlli his 
bail Long flexible steel wiro— <Iozcns of 
them— like huge antennx were dropped 
from tlie car below the ^ppehn, tlie last 
two feet or so at the end of each ware 
having been prcMOusl) inserted through 
an enormous Sausage! It was then that 
Damfool Smith’s ‘scheme stood revealed in 
all its glorj 1 The combined noi^e of the 
Zeppelin's engines and the '^craping of the 
sausages along tlie ground as they were 
dragged under the verj noses of the Head- 
quarters Staff sounded (according to Dam- 
fool Smith) like the noise made b) a mos- 
quito trj mg to imitate the bark of a rabbit 
and the effect iq>on the starving Junker-, 
was amazing I Maddened by the smell of 
the sausages, Ilochxvohlgehoreue Generals, 
liatherUisvohlgehorene JlenAIajors^m 
short, the entire Impena! Ilcad quarters 
Staff flung themselves upon the succulent 
bait . and fLving their teeth firtnl) in the 
comestibles at the ends of the wares, refused 
to let go 1 

It was in vam that the War Lord 


board was one of the weirdest sights he rushed frantically from his tent shontm^ 
had ever vjatnesed Most of the members to them to put their trust in Provadcnce 
of the st^ sat about looking miserable, and Lfese-Majestd, and kicking them m the 
occasionally relieving their feelings by get. rear-one by one they were di'™” p 



the air at the ends of the wires , and after 
bemg temporarily asphyxiated in the car 
by another of Damfool Smith's inventions 
were dropped into a large sack which was 
slung beneath the car of the Zeppelin 
But, Reader, this was not the end I 
Damfool Smith had still another sausage 
up his sleeve I It had been specially re 
served for an August palate — and had been 
kept since September To the making of it 
had gone the whole of Damfool Smith s old 
canine friend Fido and it was sufficiently 
HOCH even to attract an Emperor 1 One 
bound into the air by a hunger maddened 
Potentate and the thing was done I 
Without even time to change his uniform, 
but mentally altenng the Imperial motto to 
“ In Eido Fides ” the Disturber of the 


Peace of Europe was rapidly swung aloft 
where (with tnie Bnfish courtesy towards 
a pnsoner of war) he was deposited in a 
special and separate sack Not for the first 
time had the War Lord {to use an English 
Getman pun) found hunself Wunt ed 1 The 
Zeppelin headed for the lines of the Allies 
* * « * 

Reader 1 there is no more to tell you 
As you will remember, Damfool Smith 
was recommended for a V C but even 
tually the K I H decoration was dec: 
ded on as more appropriate 

Where the War Lord went to we all 
know, since the Civilised World unanim 
ously agreed that what a Ruler of such 
large ideas really required was— 

Elba room ! 


CALCUTTA FIFTY YEARS HENCE 

By E D 

Forewordt 


It is easy to anticipate that the first refiection 
o{ the reader of this article v?ill be unfavourable 
There is nothing original m this he will say it 
IS merely H G Wells and water Perhaps it will 
soothe his discontent to state as early as possible 
that the imitation of H G Wells is deliberate The 
addition of water is unintended and denied 

The mutation is deliberate and it arises from 
the necessary limitations of Mr Wells books When 
an author inients a new civilisation and a new type 
of aty he has to put it somewhere Considerations 
of art compel him to place it in some counfiy wilh 
which be is fanuliar considerations of busmess tempt 
him to place it m the middle of lus biggest reading 
public As a result the speculations of Mr Wells 
which have stirred the imagination of half the world 
have their locale either in London or in some la^ 
reading centre of the United States 

As a result when we of the less developed 
countries read his books we think to ourselves wnat 
remarkable places London and New York will be to 
live m But it never occurs to us that as those two 
great cities are to become so will Calcutta Bombay 
and a dozen other cities of Asia become— perhaps 
ten or twenty j ears later but certainly in the end 
Bred on the books of the West we rarely foresee 
the parallel changes which will occur m the East 
It was over twenty years after the practicability of 
railways had been proved in England that the first 


railway sleeper was laid m Bengal The mechanical 
mventions of the past ten years have won their way 
very slowly outside Europe And the curious fact 
remains that while we are gradually introducing 
those changes we still see Asia only in the terms 
of a future which is almost as uncnanging as the 
past We stm see India as jungle bustce and bad 
ghany as ryot and remindar each as somnolent as 
the otier We are obsessed by the vision of an 
almost unmeasurable area cov’ered with nee jute and 
jowar whose peasantry have been hypnotised bj the 
unchanging sk> hne so that they can never develop 
their lands by modem methods nor give a foothold 
for the capitalistic expansion of agriculture We 
carry this vnsion of changeless monotony into all onr 
plans and speculations about India And that is 
one of the reasons why vve move so slowly and why 
there is reluctance ui adapting the discoveries of the 
West to our Eastern needs and conditions 

It IS for this reason that we read the specula 
tjons of Europe and America and are not influenced 
by them \Ve need to have them rewritten and 
apphed to our own conditions before vve can see 
them in focus 

The following article then applies the mccha 
nistic speculations of the \\ est to our own conditions 
and probable development If the reader object 
that these developments are wildly improbable the 
water may possibly be induced to agree with him I 
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I 

Between the years 1904 and 1914 
Calcutta largely rebuilt itself Uive 
Zachary Holwell and the author of the 
Junius letters would have felt moderately 
at home at the opening of the century 
Ten years later they would have felt rather 
uncomtortable By 1914 they would have 
wondered whether everybody had not gone 
mad 

The only people who did not recognise 
the change were the people who lived in the 
city itself They recognised vaguely that 
things had altered but with each change 
they believed the process had been comple 
ted When an Improvement Scheme start 
ed with a proposed expenditure of twelve 
crores of rupees the citizens gasped at the 
amount but the only changes they foresaw 
were a few more wide roads patterned on 
the roads they knew and the clearance of 
several insanitary areas Left to itself this 
IS all that the Improvement Trust would 
have done But it was not left to itself 
Veiy far from that 

Less than two hundred miles away the 
Tata steel works had settled contentedly 
upon a hill of iron ore and the Bengal Iron 
and Steel Co had wakened to a new life 
Looking back it seems almost incredible 
but it IS the plain truth that no single 
member of the general or technical public 
recognised the significance of this develop 
ment All they did was to congratulate 
one another on the fact that in another 
twenty years India would be able to make 
all the steel rails she wanted and possibly 
all the locomotives I know this statement 
will not be believed But I invite any 
doubter to study the printed remains of 
that penod He will find that I am strictly 
accurate 

In the year 1914 there were a score of 
lifts m the city and the extreme height of 
the buildings was six storeys Everyb^y 
knew that it was impossible to build any- 
thing higher because of the insecurity of the 
mud on which the town was built Every- 
body knew that the High Court had buckled 


and the Indian Museum had cracked That 
the tower of the Cathedral had collapsed 
dunng the earthquake of 1897 Nature had 
set a limit to height The city must spread 
since it could not rise So various marshes 
were drained and the early settlers on them 
endured malaria with Oriental fatalism until 
their successor arrived upon consolidated 
soil 

As a matter of plain fact Nature had 
set no limit to height The limit was set 
by the price of imported steel and by land 
values So soon as steel began to be manu 
factored locally the germs of change were in 
the air Presently the labours of the Tata 
works were supplemented by naif a dozen 
others each settled beside its oivn hill of 
iron ore and all of them cutting prices 
fiercely against one another Meanwhile, 
the other factor that was to produce the 
change was silently but forcefully at work 
Land values were mounting steadily and 
irresistibly Nothing could have stopped 
them Not even if the land owners had 
vowed themselves to lives of poverty For 
even if direct rentals bad not forced the 
pace sub letting would have done so 

In the year 1918 a prominent architect 
discovered that steel was cheap and land 
was dear and he remembered that Chicago 
had been building forty storey houses on 
Lake mud for the past quarter of a century 
He discussed his discovery with a firm of 
builders 

Plans were ready and contracts signed 
in the cold weather of 1919 and a modest 
twenty five storey building was erected on 
the north side of Hare Street between Bank 
shall Street and Dalhousie Square by the 
beginning of iqzi Nearly everybody 
laughed It would never pay besides 
Assam was due for another earthquake m 
a year or two Those who did not laugh 
were feverishly buying structural steel , and 
importing experts to direct the new method 
of building 

As a consequence of this Calcutta did 
not change slowly A twenty five storey 
building was not followed at a decent and 
leisurely interval by a twenty six storey 
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igim engages iheir allenlion. They levy an Injenunty on the Banks and are so astounded at the.r 
colossal Reserves that there IS a profuse distribution of wall earned Iron’Crosses At Government 

House— _ .. 

BY FRANK LEAH 


THE HOMELESS MOTHER 
BY 

J P GANGULY 


erection, to yield place m turn to one oi 
twenty-seven There was no leisure at all 
It was a desperately energetic business 
The new Calcutta jerked up hke a mush- 
room or a young bamboo By 1928 the 
centre of the city was a jagged irregular 
mass of buildings with a general level of 
twenty storeys from which rose a dozen 
square towers containing hives 0/ flats 
rising one upon another for another fifteen 
storeys From the top most flats senti 
mental couples, newly married, would gaze 
northward and imagme they could just 
glimpse the Himalayas, lying very shadowy 
on the horizon Commonsense people did 
not worry about the Himalayas 

In the year 1932 proud citizens began 
to speak hopefully of forty storey buildings 
ivitn central towers, thirty storeys higher, 
which would bnng a building up to the 
thousand foot levd It would be the first 
thousand foot building m the whole of Asia , 
though New York and London had long 
ago reached twelve hundred feet 

But these hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment Calcutta was never to see a 
thousand foot-building Long before she 
had nsen to that height she had jumped off 
the earth altogether m order to keep cool 


II 

This great and unexpected change was 
accomp^i^ed m its majn es&snUais het- 
ween the years 1955 and 1965 Pnor to 
the earlier date there were indications of 
the change which everybody, as usual. 
Ignored These indications were the great 
termini of the passenger airship Imes The 
stations were enormous floatmg platforms 
at Howah and Sealdah, covering many 
acres m extent, and suspended twelve 
hundred fee;t in the air by vertical screws 
and cunnin^y devised floats with automatic 
stabilisers They were attached to the 
earth by thick rubber cables infaid with 
discontinuous steel strands and they were 
anchored by solid half acre concrete blocks 
sunk fifty feet in the earth ColossalI> cx- 
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pensive to build and even more expensive 
to raamtam they paid their way handsomely 
in the saving of time and running costs of 
the aeroplanes which would otherwise have 
had to make a dangerous landing from the 
navigation level Also mthout the high 
level stations they would have had to be 
heavily over engined to enable them to rise 
fwefve hundred feet With high fevef sta 
tions along their routes there was a saving 
of fifty per cent in construction and 
seventy-two per cent in cost of runnmg 
But though these stations had existed 
in that form smee 1937 and although se\eral 
rich men lived in stationary balloons dunng 
the hot weather, nobody thought of putting 
permanent houses on floating platforms until 
seventeen years later 

It might be supposed that the idea first 
came upon someone interested m air-work— 
an employ^ m the Calcutta Aero Construc- 
tion Works of Barasat or the directors of 
the Light Lines Trust whose offices m Clive 
Street were permanent^ in the clouds 
dunng the monsoon This anticipation, 
however, would have been falsified by facts 
The first air building was not planned by 
anybody interested m the air but by a big 
firm which was concerned only with the 
roblems of mud They did it m order to 
eep cool 


III 

At the begmnmg of the year 1955 
Messrs Smith and Westover were the 
biggest firm of earth contractors and mud 
transporters m Bengal They had ^\on 
their position by hard work and a limitless 
enterprise The business was one which 
required both those qualities together with 
the continuous exercise of shrewd and uJtra- 
cautious business management 

In those days the Calcutta municipality 
stretched north and south from Naihati to 
Diamond Harboar and east and w est from 
Morellgunge to Amta The increase of 
population in this area from one and a half 
to eight millions had led to a very kirge 
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centurv before t 

mcrcU cvpindcd lbc> Indcbanccd beyond 
rccoemUon In the dark days fifty tears 
ago the additional si\ and a half millions 
would base been ptOMilcd for on pround 
Icsel and for ten years tliet would Imc 
been scourged by malaria till the new land 
had setUed In modem times tin-, wts not 
allowed A law was passed that all siibur. 
ban land must be raised ten feet and carc- 


our profits on tins contract br a tcntli ol 
an anna per cubic foot It isn’t tlic work 
m the Sundcrbiinds tint matters but it s 
Ihccontrolup here tint ivjll be cncctcd 
\Yc c'ln t orpini«c tjuich enough , v c cin't 
keep our Mtcnlion stcitU enough in this 
wcilhcr” „ 

A tenth o{ in anna on this conlncl, 


Dan laTiu luusv uc i lus-u i«i>s. w »*s- .. .w..... -- ...... - • . 

fallv comnictcd before building Good replied Westover, islhrcchKhsoIrup^cs 
4 .. ...I.. t^.rA«un,c n( "continued 


class settlements uerc raised twenty Iccl 
The law was a practical one because b\ 
tint time modem dredgers could deal with 
iouT times the amount of material at onc- 
seventh the cost possible m 191 1 

The first effect of this law w is the birth 
of fifty five Arms of petty cirth contractors 
who scraped mud wlicrcvcr thej could find 
It and transported it by archaic road trams 
to the new suburbs which stretched along 
the Salt Lakes from Gana up to Barasat 
In consequence of tins remov al of earth so 
near the city an enormous senes of new 
lakes developed which were greatly appre- 
ciated by the mosquitoes so in spite of the 
ten foot mounds malana became worse 
than before The Bengal Government, 
now permanently stationed in Sikkim, «aw 
the danger and took immediate action 
Areas were marked out m the Castem 
Sundetbunds and m Onssa from which 
alone earth must be taken The fifty fuc 
corrtpwtes dwrndJed to four and tltcy fnd 
settled down to a hard battle to see which 
one could dnvc out the otlier three 

The competition w as v cry keen Prices 
had to be kept low and the cost of wire 
transporters, way leaves and compaclers 
wereheavy The difference of one-twenty- 
fourth of an anna per cubic foot in a quo- 
tation might mean the difTcrcncc between a 
profit of five lakhs of rupees or a loss of the 
same amount on a single contract . 


And three hkhs of nipcci." continued 
Smith, "is interest on a crorc and a quarter 
nipcc> *' . , 4 

Tlicy looked at one another and sighed 
Wcsiovcr tumM to the window 
Tlirough it beyond the fiant mills ol 
HowTaii he saw a ^htary white cloud float- 
ing Hiscycbnghtcncd He 

turned to his partner and began tallang 
rapidly 


IV 

We have now broughl our storv* \ct)’ 
near to tlic time when Calcutta raised itself 
off tlie earth altogether in order to get cool 
But even the business genius of Sniith and 
Westov cr could not hav c w orked the miracle 
if it had not been for a misprint which 
occurred in a company prospectus printed 
in Madras in 1949 six v cars before It is 
cunous fo reflect that ii a ifafaban com- 
positor had not accid''nUy added an (nctra 
nought to a certain figure there would have 
been no floating citj of Calcutta al all 
It happened this way TIic aluminium 
industry' of Southern India had in tlurty 
j cars made v ast stridcs—just as cv cry (lung 
m India had made them As it expanded it 
grew more and more into the inndl of 
Trcgantlc, the Cornishman Towards the 
end ol the forties his efforts at monopoly 


thp ‘ « ere on the ^ ergo of success Ileliadfouglit, 

AsiaBauS^ov«Sn° threatened nnd cajoled and Ind succeeded 

wl? mnetlTi e aid ^ he had 

as ninety live and a half degrees and made was money and he knew that tlie 



South India public believed in him. The 
prospectus of the Coimbatore Aluminium 
Industrials had been drafted and was with 
the printers when he was summoned hastily 
to England by the illness of his wife. He 
only wanted ten lakhs from the public. He 
had forty lakhs from his private supporters. 

It was then that the disaster occurred. 
An intrusive nought crept into the rough 
proof of the prospectus and it remained 
there. Being an incurably careless man in 
small matters he never \vrote out his totals 
in words in such documents. That was done 
by his solicitors at a later stage of the print- 
ing. And since he was very much of an 
autocrat nobody dared to alter his figures. 
They did not loiow why he wanted from the 
public twice the utmost watered value of all 
the properties. But they knew that if he 
wanted it he would see that he got it. 

His wife made a protracted recovery, so 
when Tregantle returned to Madras he found 
himself with ninety lakhs of rupees more 
than he could use and the whole Presidency 
was waiting to see what he would do \vith 
it. His prospectus had not been an omni- 
bus one. It confined his activities to alu- 
minium. He was far too proud a man to 
admit a mistake or return a portion of the 
capital. As well expect Nebuchadnezzar to 
confess that he had ever eaten grass. Trc- 
gantle was a very unhappy man. 

Three days later he received a visit from 
Johan Behr, a native of the Republic of 
Saxony : Bebr was too profound a scientist 
to know why he had come to India or how 
he had lived while he was there. But he 
had an invention for spinning aluminium 
wire in counts as fine as Manchester cotton. 
To Tregantle his visit appeared as a secular 
miracle and a year later he^ wanted more 
capital to extend his aluminium weaving 
mills at Palghat. Ninety lakhs^ of rupees, 
he discovered, was an absurdly inadequate 

It thus happened that when Smith and 
Westover made plans for the first aenal 
ofQcc building, Tregantle was able to supply 
them with tlie only building fabric thJu >vas 
light enough to be practicable. Stinenea 


with a framework of modem higlily tensile 
aluminium alloy it proved the sole material 
possible for the purpose. 


V. 

Let us pass over the ten years during 
which the new Calcutta was building. The 
period ^vas full of excitement, rapid change 
and interest. But of that there is no space 
to write. Let us, instead, describe the city 
as it would appear to a visitor, say, from 
the year 1914, who wishes to see tlie city 
as it is in 1964. 

If our ancestor from 1914 w'ere to come 
up the Hooghly to-day from the South in a 
steamer of that period he would see from 
Saugor Island far away to the North a 
glitter stretched along the horizon punctu- 
ated by points and flashes of brighter light 
where the sunshine is_ reflectea off some 
sloping surface directly in his direction. As 
the revenant steams slowly up the river— 
Ins speed some ten or twelve knots !— he 
would see Calcutta gradually climb up from 
the horizon like a great mountain off the 
flat marshes of Bengal. Nearer still he 
would see that this shining mass of build- 
ings, which begins at Budge Budge, culmi- 
nates in a series of central structures over 
the area which he had known in the old 
days as Dalhousie Square and Clive Street. 
Still nearer he would make a discoveiy, 
most disconcerting to himself : he would 
find that this great city on a liiU ^vas not 
on a hill at all. Just where he expected to 
see a steep cliff or a long slope stretclung 
to the ground, there was nothing at all. 
Or rather, there was only what looked hkc 
a forest growth of thick cables and tubes 
running upwards till they met the lower run 
of the city. • 

Were I \vriting this article m 19M 
instead of in 19^4 ^ should find it extremely 
difficult to give the reader of that penod 
any idea at aU of the Calcutta which had 
replaced the township he had once knmvn 
so well. There was nothing which man had 
made up to that period which remotely 
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resembled it. 1 should have to go to N ature 
and ask him to imagine he was looking at 
a tank covered with lotuses and water 
hyacinths and to imagine further that the 
water had been removed without affecting 
the position of the plants. \Vhat he would 
then see would be a thick layer of leaves 
and flowers all rising from a level plane 
which was once the surface of the water. 
Underneath would he a jungle of roots and 
stems supporting the upper fabric. 

There you have it. That is the nearest 
I can get to make the man of 1914 see the 
city fifty years after he had left it. 

From the North the view would be 
slightly different. Let us place our ancestor 
with a long-range telescope on the ruined 
piers of Sara Bridge, long since fallen into 
decay, abandoned first hy man that had 


ol those days knew the unattached flying 
machine, a decidedly unstable affair; and 
they had one or two examples ol clcctnc 
trains suspended from rails above them 
instead of below. They did not see that 
before air-transport could be adapted to 
heavy passenger or goods traffic these two 
ideas must be welded into one. When that 
discovery was made development proceeded 
rapidly. The aero-train of the pr^ent day 
is a long torpedo-shaped body with great 
lateral wings and equipped with automwc 
devices to keep it stable at one height. The 
train has a traveller above, which runs along 
a copper wire carrying electricity to m<^c 
its rear propeller. The advantage of this 
scheme is that while the wings practically 
reduce the weight to be borne by the wdr^ 
to nothing at the same time the wires supply 


made it and then by the river which it had the power and render heavy engines and a 

j self-contained fuel supply unnecessary. , 

Skimming along these wires at Ingn 
velocity— -the passenger trains reach a maxi- 
mum of nearly two hundred miles an hour— 
there arc singularly few accidents. Some- 
times in the gorges of the Himalayas a 
whole train will leave the wires, but Ike 
plan^ it possesses have sufficient buoyancy 


once crossed. 

Here, too, he will see the city rising in 
banks and slopes of houses to the central 
mass over Dsuhousie Square a mountain 
itself eight hundred feet high lifted a further 
fifteen hundred feet above ground level. 
To the West he will see a long line of small 
raised platforms at distances of five or ten 


miles running up to Delhi and through to float it safely to ground level if tllcre fs 
Af^MnUtan to Europe-the aerial East a long valley ahead. But if it hits the 


Indian Railway with running expenses still 
only fifty per cent, of its receipts. Along 
this line there is a constant flash of air- 
trains — a succession of aeroplanes gripping 
their travelling wires. Over them and under 
them is the traffic of the faster free aero- 
planes, either privately ONvned or the rail- 
way’s own fast passenger craft. Five miles 
away to his right supported on enormous 
skeleton steel pillars the stranger will see the 
twenty wire-ways by which Calcutta re- 
ceives tea from Darjeeling, copper from 
Sikkim and wool and gold from Tibet. If he 
IS fortunate or waits fifteen minutes he will 
see a tea-train whiz by at a hundred miles 
an hour towar^ the tea-sheds of Cossipore. 

To him this new method of traction will 
probably require a word or two of explana- 
tion. In 1914 nobody thought of an aero- 
plane travelling along a wire. The people 


other side of a ravine the result is different. 
In such case there is not enough wreckage 
or remains for any train gang or doctor to 
investigate. These disasters, however, are 
fortunately not numerous. 

On the ground level, winding like a 
huge black snake into the distance, the 
stranger from 1914 will see an enormous 
pipe line. It starts from a great factory at 
Konnagor and crosses the river by a syphon. 
From the_ East of the city there runs 
another similar piping. These two are the 
main_ distributaries which supply acid to 
the innumerable retting tanks scattered 
ttirough the jute districts of Eastern Bengal. 

old method of tedious water retting 
Iiad^ven place years ago to the much more 
rapid device of chemical treatment and 
smee the freight on raw jute is much heavier 
than on pite fibre it was found cheaper to 



bring the add to the fields rather than the 
jute to the chemical factory. Borrowing 
from the oil industry the pipe-line idea, 
already widely used fifty years before, the 
Chemical Trust in conjunction with the 
Amalgamated Jute-Growers’ Samiti had 
now covered the country with a net-work 
of pi^es. After the retting is finished the 
acid is pumped back to Calcutta and is 
converted into vegetable manure. The com- 
panies made fifty lakhs of rupees profit on 
the first year’s working. After the third 
year they stopped publishing their balance 
sheets'for fear of inflaming against them- 
selves the Jute Samiti or the Ryots' 
Sanmihn — the latter a highly prosperous 
extremely Socialist organisation founded in 
1928. 

The almost universal use of aeroplanes 
for passengers and of compressed air tubes 
for the distribution of merchandise has 
abolished in the floating city those roads 
which were so well known to the people of 
1914. Tlie main exception is the broad 
boulevard which nms from Barrackpore to 
Tollygunge lined on each side by lofty build- 
ings except for the stretch from Dhurrum- 
toUah Corner to Lower Circular Road. Here 
the buildings are only on the eastern side 
of the road. On the western there is a 
great gulf do^vn which, fifteen hundred feet 
below, lies the old Maidan which has been 
left uncovered — an unusual bit of senti- 
mentality in a city not overburdened with 
that failing. Little trees, dwarfed by the 
enormous distance, occupy very much the 
position they were occupying in 1914. 
There is a ring of trees round tlie now aban- 
doned Eden Gardens. The race course is 
still kept trim and neat by* the Royal 
Calcutta Aero-Turf Club at the suggestion 
of the Archeological Department. There 
is still a Casuarina Avenue and, a couple 
of hundred yards beyond, the Victoria 
Memorial has reached one and a half storeys 
and has stuck there. Tliree builders' cranes 
of the 1907 pattern crow its labours as 
a token of the intention to complete the 
memorial ultimately. There is believed to 
be some admirable marble for it on the 


banks of the Lob Nor in Eastern Turkistan. 
But this sensational announcement has not 
yet been confirmed 


VI. 

I can imagine my ancestor from 1914 
seated beside me in an air gharry as we 
glide noiselessly through the streets of new 
Calcutta— streets which are bottomless 
gorges suspended in the sky. In the cool 
sunshine of a late May afternoon with a 
temperature of only sixty-eight degrees we 
can dive down beneath the last level of the 
city into the spaces, even cooler, beneath. 
Here are twilight lanes and avenues of 
pipes ; tubes and thick, strained anchor- 
ropes. On the ground level again except 
where power liouses, factories and the 
houses of superintending engineers run up a 
couple of hundred feet, there are the well 
modelled dwellings of the cheaper labour of 
the city. To them this is not a gloomy 
undei^vorld. It is cool and shady: work in 
the lower town is eagerly sought for by 
labourers from all ^ over India and the 
neighbouring countries. 

We rise again to the cool sunny heights 
above and move along the broad canyon of 
Bow Bazar towards the open countiy. 
Three miles beyond the Salt I^kes the city 
begins to thin out. The floating houses 
become detached and separated at increas- 
ing distances from each other. Beyond are 
the plains whicli three months later irill be 
covered by giant jute, obtained by careful 
seed selection, which yields its ten and 
fifteen bales an acre. 

We pass still further from this glittering 
city of the air ivhich now encircles the whole 
hJilf-horizon from Barrackpore to Canning 
Tow. In the North the clouds are gather- 
ing tliickly for the familiar stonn of summer 
afternoons. From an isolated platform over 
Dura Dum comes a quarter-miie jet of flame 
followed by a deep roar which is echoed 
two minutes later by a second roar from 
Chandemagore. They are the batteries of 



resembled it 1 should have to go, to Nature ^f_tho^ tTocSy‘ts“tab}fa«a “3 


and ash him to imagine he was looking at machine a decidedly unstable allair ana 
a tank covered with lotuses and water they had one or two examples ol elect™ 
a tanK covereu w , , ^ suspended from rails above them 

instead of below Tliey did not see that 
before air transport could be adapted to 


hyacinths and to imagine further that the 
water had been removed without affecting 
the position of the plants What he would 
then see would be a thick layer of leaves 
and flowers all rising from a level plane 
winch was once the surface of the water 
Underneath would he a jungle of roots and 
stems supporting the upper fabric 

There you have it That la the nearest 
I can get to make the man of 1914 see the 
city fifty years after he had left it 

From the North the view would be 
slightly different Let us place our ancestor 
with a long range telescope on the ruined 
piers of Sara Bndge long since fallen into 
decay abandoned first by man that had 
made it and then by the nver which it had 
once crossed 

Here too he will see the city nsmg m 
banks and slopes of houses to the central 
mass over Dmhousie Square a mountain 
Itself eight hundred feet high lifted a further 
fifteen hundred feet above ground level 
To the West he will see a long line of small 
raised platforms at distances of five or ten 
miles running up to Delhi and through 
Afghanistan to Europe— the aenal East 
Indian Railway with running expenses still 
only fifty per cent of its receipts Along 
this line there is a constant flash of air 
trains — a succession of aeroplanes gripping 
their travelling wires Over them and under 
them la the traffic of the faster free aero 
planes either pnvately oivned or the rail 
way s own fast passenger craft Five mfles 
away to his nght supported on enormous 
skeleton steel pillars the stranger will see the 
twenty wire ways by which Calcutta re 
ceives tea from Darjeehng copper from 
Sikkim and wool and gold from Tibet If he 
IS fortunate or waits fifteen minutes he will 
see a tea tram whiz by at a hundred miles 
an hour towards the tea sheds of Cossipore 
i o him this new method of traction will 
probably require a word or two of explana 
tion In 1914 nobody thought of an aero 
plane travelling along a wire The people 


heavy passenger or goods traffic these two 
ideas must be welded into one When that 
discovery was made development proceeded 
rapidly The aero tram of the present day 
IS a long torpedo shaped body with great 
lateral wings and equipped w ith automatic 
devices to keep it stable at one height The 
tram has a traveller above which runs along 
a copper wire carrying electricity to m^e 
Its rear propeller The advantage of this 
scheme is that while the wings practically 
reduce the weight to be borne by the mres 
to nothing at the same time the wires supply 
the power and render heavy engines and a 
self-contained fuel supply unnecessary 
Skimming along these wires at high 
velocity— the passenger trams reach a maxi 
mum of nearly two hundred miles an hour— 
there are singularly few accidents Some 
times m the gorges of the Himalayas a 
whole tram will leave the wres but the 
planes it possesses have sufficient buoyancy 
to float It safely to ground level if there is 
a long valley ahead But if it hits the 
other side of a ravme the result is different 
In such case there is not enough wreckage 
or remams for any tram gang or doctor to 
investigate These disasters however, are 
fortunately not numerous 

On the ground level windmg like a 
huge black snake into the distance the 
stranger from 1914 will see an enormous 
pipe line It starts from a great factory at 
Konnagor and crosses the nver by a syphon 
From the East of the city there runs 
another similar pipmg These two are the 
mam distnbutanes which supply acid to 
the innumerable retting tanks scattered 
l^rough the jute districts of Eastern Bengal 
The old method of tedious w ater retting 
hadgiwn place years ago to the much more 
rapid device of chemical treatment and 
since the freight on raw jute is much heavier 
than on jute fibre it was found cheaper to 
e8 



bring the acid to the fields rather than the 
jute to the chemical factory. Borrowng 
from the oil industry the pipe-line idea, 
already widely used fifty years before, the 
Chemical Trust in conjunction wth the 
Amalgamated Jute-Growers’ Samiti had 
now covered the country with a net-work 
of pipes. After the retting is finished the 
acid IS pumped back to Calcutta and is 
converted into vegetable manure. The com- 
panies made fifty lakhs of rupees profit on 
the first year’s working. After the third 
year they stopped publishing their balance 
sheets'for fear of inflaming against them- 
selves the Jute Samiti or the Ryots' 
Sanmilan — the latter a highly prosperous 
extremely Socialist organisation founded in 
1928. 

The almost universal use of aeroplanes 
for passengers and of compressed air tubes 
for the distribution of merchandise has 
abolished in the floating city those roads 
which were so well kno\vn to the people of 
1914. The main exception is the broad 
boulevard which runs from Barrackpore to 
Tollygunge lined on each side by lofty build- 
ings except for the stretch from Dhurmra- 
tollah Corner to Lower Circular Road, 
the buildings are only on the eastern side 
of the road. On the western there is a 
great gulf do\vn which, fifteen hundred feet 
below, lies the old Maidan which has been 
left uncovered — an unusual bit of 
mentality in a city not overburdened \ntn 
that failing. Little trees, dwarfed by the 
enormous distance, occupy very much tne 
position they were occup3dng m ^9^4* 
There is a ring of trees round the now aban- 
doned Eden Gardens. The race courec is 
still kept trim and neat by the 
Calcutta Aero-Turf Club at the 
of the Archeological Department. , 
is still a Casuarina Avenue and, ^ 
of hundred yards beyond, the Victona 
Memorial has reached one and a ^ 

and has stuck there. Tliree builders cr 
• of the 1907 pattern cro\vn its 
a token of the intention to complete the 
memorial ultimately. There is believe 
be some admirable marble for it o 


banks of the Lob Nor in Eastern Turkistan. 
But this sensational announcement has not 
yet been confirmed 


VI. 


I can imagine my ancestor from 1914 
seated beside me in an air gharry as we 
glide noiselessly through the streets of new 
Calcutta— streets which are bottomless 
gorges suspended in the sky. In the cool 
sunshine of a late May afternoon ^vith a 
temperature of only sbcty-eight degrees we 
can dive down beneath the last level of the 
city into the spaces, even cooler, beneath. 
Here are twilight lanes and avenues of 
pipes ; tubes and thick, strained anchor- 
ropes. On the ground level again except 
where power houses, factories and the 
houses of superintending engineers run up a 
couple of hundred feet, there are the well 
modelled dwellings of the cheaper labour of 
the city. To them this is not a gloomy 
underworld. It is cool and shady : work m 
the lower town is eagerly sought for by 
labourers from all _ over India and the 

neighbouring countries. 

We rise again to the cool sunny heights 
above and move along the broad canyon 01 
Bow Bazar towards the open country. 
Three miles beyond the Salt Lakes the city 
berins to thin out. The floating houses 
become detached and separated at increas- 
ing distances from each other. 
the plains which three montlis later wll be 
covCTcd by giant jute, obtained by careful 
seed selection, which yields its ten and 
fifteen bales an acre. . 

“ Wc pass stiU further from this ghttenng 
city of the uir which now encircles the whole 
hau-horizon from Barrackpore to 
Town In the North the clouds are gather- 
ing thickly for the familiar storm of summer 

affemooM. From an isolated platform over 
Dum Bum comes a quartcr-mile )et of Ik^ 
followed by a deep roar which is cchorf 

tTO minute later by a second roar foom 

Chandemagore. They are the batteries o 



the Jleteorological Department breaking up 
the nor’-wester before it can reach Calcntta. 

This obvious elementary precaution 
dates only from 1961. On April 29th of 
that year an unbroken nor’-wester of un- 
usual strength got underneath the suburb 


of Ghusery and dropped it down in fhe 
paddy fields of Tamluk. The loss of life iras 
naturally quite large and on May 15th 01 
the same year seven forty-inch storm gu^, 
made at Dum Dum, had been erected id “ 
semi-circle round northern Calcutta. 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. 

BY 

A. W. G. 

I killed my KUansamah this morning : 

Surprised by a degchi he kll, 

I must add, all mendacity scorning, 

I’ve done in the Dhobie as well. 

The Bearer he raised up my dander . 

Though normally mud and serene 
I gave lum a sudden back-hander 
'fhat busted his spleen. 

In the cobwebs he left in the comer 
The Mehtar lies shrouded and still : 

My Khitmutgar looks like a gone-er— 

He may live, but I doubt if he ^viIl. 

Down the sixty-foot well in the garden 
Impelled by the toe of my shoe 
The Mali you’ll find — and, beg paidon. 

My Syce is there too. 

Tlic villain I hired for my punkah 
Is now an inanimate corse, 
knh '^ne>^a'lcy, tna\ lasc^y yoniker, 

I slew without any remorse; 

With his mussack I belted the Bhecsti 
And left him a heap on the ground, 

Now his pals have removed him — at least he 
Is not to be found. 

Should you ask me the cause of this slaughter. 
Tills holocaust deadly and grim, 

Whether madness the imdsuramer brought, or 
Just merely a fanciful whim, 

1 should answer, the wife is departing 
^ From the Iiills at my sudden recall, 

So to brighten the home I’m just starting 
Spring-cleaning, that’s all. 
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SERVICE MEMORIES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

BY 

AN IMPERIAL YEOMAN. 


When one starts to be a soldier in a 
hurry, it's not all fun. A sort of tabloid 
training has to take place. For instance, 
a newly joined recruit in the piping times 
of peace (copyright expression) is made 
fit and converted into a soldier by a 
gradual process lasting over many months, 
the result being that discipline and 
fitness are " branded " into the man. But 
it is far different with emergency troops 
in war time. 

To begin with a man must be fit. If 
he is going to break down on his first 
march he might as well have not joined. 
When I enhsted for the South African 
War they used to keep us doubling about 
the barrack square at Aldershot for an 
hour at a time with infrequent and momen- 
tary rests. This process generally went 
on just after reveille on an empty 
stomach. Any man who fell out had a 
good chance of being sent back to London. 

Our training which occupied six 
weeks, and was not long enough, was 
as follows : Reveille, five-thirty ; doubling 
about the barrack square from six to 
seven; from seven to seven-thirty peel 
potatoes for dinner ; eight o’clock break- 
fast (and ^dn't we eat it I) ; nine o’clock 
to twelve, riding school or drill in tbe 
barrack square ; twelve-thirty dinner ; 
one-thirty to four or five mounted drill in 
the Long Valley. Then stable and after 
that we could do what we liked with 
ourselves if we were not on guard. Dinner 
was at seven. , 

There was a big sprinkling of wasters. 
The non-commissioned officers were past 
praying for. Most of them were ex-Army 
men who had left the Army under com- 
pulsion. They made what they could out 
of their jobs while the job lasted, but the 
fierce fire of active service soon cleared 
out the dross. I remember the sentence 


a court-martial passed on one of these 
men for being dnink when in charge of a 
convoy. It read : " Dismissed from the 
Army with disgrace, imprisoned with hard 
labour for one hundred and eighty-two 
days and be fined five pounds.” I believe 
part of it was remitted. These sentences 
generally were revised fairly freely. 

Our officers were not much better than 
the N. C. O.'s, though in this respect our lot 
was peculiar, other regiments having most 
excellent men. Very few of ours lasted ; 
they were mostly sent back. The few that 
survived were magnificent. ^ I remember 
one who commenced as a Lieutenant and 
finished up the war as Colonel in Command 
of a mobile column. One very gallant 
officer, who, I believe, was killed, had a 
peculiarity of always going to sleep when 
under fire. He could not keep awake. 

I remember on one occasion the Colonel 
using the somnolent figure of the second-in- 
command as a rifle rest. The Major slept 
on serenely while pom pom shells were 
screaming overhead. ^ 

As the original unsuitable officers were 
eliminated their numbers were replenished 
either from the ranks or from the regulars. 
One of our men promoted from the ranks 
had a peculiar misfortune. He tried to 
capture President Stein at a place called 
Reitz. He seized his papers and equipment 
but the worthy ex-President fled on horse- 
back in his pyjamas. The officer tried 
to bring dowm the horse, but the oil had 
frozen in his revolver. That nil] give you 
some idea of the cold. 

*^6 temperature at night in the Orange 
Free State is fierce. A bottle of water 
freezes solid if left in the open. But the 
atmosphere is dry and snow is practically 
unknown. 

The South African War was knoivn as 
the Jam Campaign. I do not suppose so 



much jam was ever consumed before by 
soldiers I think we liked the South Afncan 


jams best The Australian varieties were 
not bad Enghsh were not novelties, but 
very welcome 

One curious point was brought out very 
strongly, viz , that men who could get raw 
omons to eat never got entenc or dysentery 
In fact where raw onions could be bought 
the men were very healthy The moment 
these dainties were not available then 
disease began to be felt Numbers of men 
who got dysentery cured themselves by 
steeping wild geranium root in Cape 
brandy and dnnking the decoction I 
have since heard that this is effective with 
the South Afncan vanety of the disease 
but no good for tropical vaneties 

Cape brandy or “Cape Smoke' or “dop *' 
IS a product of the grapes grown so largely 
there Unless it is properly aged it is 
temble stuff and many a soldier discovered 
this to his cost I remember on one occa 
Sion the guard on Bloemfontein station, 
which consisted of eighty seven men, got 
hold of some dop and being unaccustoined 
to Its strength they completely lost their 
heads The results were indescnbable 
They arrested everybody— and it is ill to 
resist a drunken Tommy with a loaded 
nfle I They impnsoned the Railway Staff 
Officer m his own office They marched 
off the electnc light staff to prison and to 
cap everything else, when the Johannes 
burg mail came in, they arrested the 
engine dnver, fireman and guard It took 
the best part of a regiment of soldiers to 
arrest them Fortunately there were no 
casualties But the pumshment dealt 
out for their little spree must have made 
them hate the name of cape smoke for 
ever afterwards 

The Dutch were great people at espion 
age I remember a curious case that was 
a puzzle to the authonties at Bloemfontein 
lor a long time Nobody could conceive 
how the enemy, particularly Fouche, could 

ratroh””??!!!' “'““ns and 
patrols And they never would have guess- 
ed but an accident gave the show awly 


There was a little restaurant not far 
from the Railway station where exceedingly 
good food was served very cheaply and 
the place was much resorted to by soldiers 
of the garrison It was kept by some 
women who worked hard and did things 
well But they maintained a regular in 
formation bureau with the enemy 

It so happened that a patrol of Orange 
River Colony Police dined at this tavern 
a few hours before setting out They took 
their raw rations there and the women cook- 
ed them Their start was at night and they 
had to work their way as far as Smalldeel 
A few miles out of Bloemfontein they were 
met by a party of Boers and cut up 
But one escaped and from what he heard 
dunng the fight he was able to work up a 
case against the women who kept the 
tavern The result was they were remov- 
ed to the Burgher Camp and could do no 
more harm 

After all, from their point of view they 
were doing quite nght I look upon 
espionage with a very indulgent eye 
If my country was invaded 1 should be 
^ moreover I would 

ruthlessly shoot any spy of the enemy, 
however patnotic he might be A spy 

Mly knows he carries his hfe in hishani 

and shoiJd never mind paying the 
penalty when caught y & 

cunous creature The 
South Afncan War developed the scout 
Z as not m 

best '5'’^ quarters One of the 

“ pattern maker from 
^strong Whitworth's works at New- 
castle This man was perfectly marvel- 
lous He located Pnnsloo's aLv Ind 
gave General Hunter infoimat.o™ol s“h 
value that the Boer General did not realise 
te was checkmated until he was atta^ed 







did tremendous damage to the enemy 
after they had got used to the country. 

Mention of the Northumberland 
Hussars reminds me of the case of the 
Pienaar family. This affair began with 
a harmless lovable man, named Dryden, 
who was employed repairing telegraph 
wres. He was a non-combatant and 
one of those men who never knew what 
it was to have an enemy. He arrived 
at Doom River in pursuit of his duty 
and asked for refreshment at the Pienaar’s 
house. There was a stated charge for this 
and Dryden had liis food and coffee, pa3dng 
for it with a commandeering note cashable 
at the nearest treasury. 

When he was leaving old Pienaar 
shot him on the back. He was buried in 
a shallow grave, and his clothes bearing 
the blood-stains were afterwards found on 
the persons of the Pienaar family. Nearly 
all of them were hanged, and a hangman 
had to be brought up from Bloemfontien 
to Cape Totvn for the purpose. 

The capture of the Pienaars was 
effected in a curious way. The Yeomanry 
were scouring the country wthout success 
to find them. One day a sergeant in 
charge of a small patrol told one of his 
men, an ex-public school-boy, “ to see if 
all was clear around the other side of that 
there kopje.’' The youth went and 
crawled up the kopje. He had just 
made up his mind there was no one there 
when he saw all five Pienaars boiling 
coffee. Before they could see him, he was 
between them, and their rifles covering 
them with a revolver. And he marched 
them do^vn in front of him with their 
hands up. I do not know what reward 
the lad would have got for this very 
plucky deed; but he died almost imme- 
diately after of enteric fever. 

One got dreadfully hungry trekking 
and could eat anything. An army biscuit 


was a priceless luxury. Bully beef was 
not so bad, provided one could cook it 
up with a few vegetables. Fires were 
easily improvised with dried cowdung 
which was to be found everyivhere. Ant 
heaps made excellent ovens. They burned 
\vith a deep glow and would boil a mess 
tin or fry a chunk of trek ox admirably. 
Experience and old campaigners taught 
us these things. 

We had a queer experience once. 
For sheer audacity I think it may be looked 
upon as hard to beat. A farmer came 
and asked our officer for a fatigue party 
to pack a piano on a waggon The officer 
sent twenty-five of us. It was the 
toughest job I ever tackled. That piano 
was really heavy. When we had finished, 
the farmer gave us a drop of Cape brandy 
and we went back to camp. On the 
way one of the men said to me “ That 
dashed piano was about the heaviest 
thing I ever saw. I believe I'd like ^ to 
have a look inside.” So we got permission 
to go and stop the waggon and examine. 
Sure enough we found the piano crammed 
with refilled Martini cartridges intended for 
the enemy. But fancy the sublime im- 
pudence of getting Bntish soldiers to load 
it up for himl I think that farmer 
deserved all he got. Which, as a matter 
of fact, turned out to be a trip to 
Umballa. , 

There can be no doubt that a bit ql 
active service does a man good, and if 
one is a philosopher and learns to take 
rough with the smooth it is quite good 
fun One soon gets inured to hardships. 
Every day sees the body strengthen with 
the trials to which it is exposed, and 
when the war is over it is worth while 
to have gone through it all to raise a 
brimming beaker of honest English beer 
to your lips and drink to peace once 
more. 
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CHRISTMAS IN EXILE. 

BY 


A. W. G. 

Christmas now in England I can't you 

Little lamps amid the green decking hedge and Hall, 
Faces m the firelight, sound of mirth and folly, 

Fields that glimmer ghostly, the white moon over all 


Chnstmas now in England > can t you hear the kiddies 
Little feet upon the stair, in and out the room 
Voices in whose prattle Heaien’s music hid is 

World old music ever new, brightening the gloom * 


Chnstmas now in England I can't you feel the glamoui 
Woven of the ages since one fair Star shone bright ^ 
Joyous from how many homes the merry voices clamour 
Even now is nsing ’ Remember them to night 

Christmas now in England* Faintly from the distance 

Borne across the sund nng seas though the leagues divide 
Can’t you hear the echoes’ With a strange insistence 
Keen they stir the heart-stnngs, and may not be denied 


CROSSING. 

BT 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 

{TrantlaUd by the Attihor from Ins B^ngah Poem ) 

The Boatman is out crossing the wild sea at night 
The mast is aching with the agony of its full sails filled with stormy winds 
Stung with the night’s fangs the sky swoons upon the sea, poisoned with black fear 
Tlie waves dash their heads against the dark unseen and the Boatman is out crossing 
the wild spa ^ 

The Boatman is out, I know not for what tryst, startling the night with the sudden 

white of his sails 

I know not where, at last, he lands to reach the silent courtyard where the lamn is 
burning— to own her who sits m the dust and waits ^ 

What IS the quest for which his boat recks not storm nor darkness ’ 

Its load must be nch with gems and pearls 

Ah, no, the Boatman brings with him no gems, no pearls 

But Dnlj a white rose m his hand and a song on his lips 

It IS for her who watches alone at night with her lamp burning 
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She dwells in the wa3^de hut for whom the Boatman is out in the daih. 

Her loose hair flies in the wands hiding her ej'es. 

The storm shrieks through her broken doors, the light flickers in her earthen Un:p 
sweeping shadox^ on the walls- 

Through the howl of the winds she hears him call her name, she who-e name b 
unknown. 

It is long since the Boatman had sailed- 

It wll be long before the day breaks and he knocks at the door. 

The drums ^Tiil not be beaten and none will know. i i j 

Only the light shall fill the house, blessed shaU be the dust, and the heart glad. 

All doubts shall vanish in silence when the Boatman comes on shore. 


THE GUIDING OF TROOPER SWDRD. 


E. H. TIMMINS. 

A LITTLE copse, where the shadows ran looking down the 
together among the trees to make a black were with roe 

island in the moonlight sheltered a small Sword, he s , 
group of men and horses. The colouring of all day. aH^ntion 

^he ammds Md the kl>aki o^ the trooj,^ ” MeSn you came along with the 

''*‘iSS«®SrJo;tled up out of the 

thee m^sap *,'^St’l 
-hev are identical, bat I s-an 


melted into the darkness. Onl}’ the shim' 
mer of a scabbard and the sheen of a bit 
caught astraj' moonbeam filtering through 
the branches. 

Lying full length, head and shoulders 
out of the darkness, a man was ^vrit^ng 
laboriously and slowly. On the road a 


both B,: 


hundred v'ards away a dim figure crojiched 
behind a bank. A similar distance m the Tai^ Don't 'kifl horses, bn. the 
other direction another form blended intoa to be Ln hr mormrc, \otiU 

tree-trunk. An officer's patrol was snatch- near Charie-'r:. If'*ouarB 

mg a few minutes' rest, while the Ireutc* ^ destrovlhe Don t for- 

nant WTole the report of his day’s ® ! Bat remem^^ 3’00 must not be 

The men were for the most part stretchea 6 Xow get on.' • * it, • 

upon the ground; two had dropped off. to caught.^^^^p^dswungi^otheir 
sleep; another was nibbling at a brick among ^1 the pampheraaha a 

end " army biscuit ; and the sergeant bad man hartvrars on his_ mount . 

put his empty pipe into his mouth rolled "cloak, • 


picketing peg, feed.bag, 

was sucking ft.' ^Therris no smoking on ™““^«rto'suy nothing of rifle bucket 
patrol ^ • - - - Tlien they moved quietly off 


. ds^rd. Tlien t—. — 

The officer tore two leaves outol h.s the one taking to the romf and 

message book; closed it, Uie other a field patlu As Sword passed 

replacid the pencil and clastic band , by the tree, a voice came out of 

and dusted his breeches with a cha«c> shadow, 

tic movement. He stood n Intm . 



bered that, during the outward nde, the 
route had seemed like a road known m a 
dream He had not been surpnsed at 
strange features m the landscape , he had 
half expected to come across an old cottage 
with high courtyard doors round the next 
bend and, lo, it was there , the sight of 
the farm of Gemioncourt, pomted out by 
his officer as the Hougomont of Quatre 
Bras, had touched a chord somewhere in 
his being He could not call it to memory, 
for he had never been in Belgium before, 
but he knew that somethmg m him, some 
mstmct perhaps, was being awakened by 
the sight of these antique houses and 
country scenes With two such curious 
forms of sub-consciousness working in his 
brain, but not enough to take his mind off 
the dangerous task in hand, Sword trotted 
along steadily, almost marvelling at the 
progress he was makmg unmolested 

Suddenly, without warnmg, a sound ad- 
ditional to that of his mare's hoofs came 
to his ears He was walking up an incline 
at the tune and at the first new noise 
he halted There, ahead of him, was, un- 
mistakably, the tapping of hoofs on a hard 
road To make him surer his mare’s ears 
were pncked and her head held enquinngly 
towards the sound 

“Germans” was the thought that 
surged through his mind then he re 
membered his despatch Ahead the road 
was clear as far as the crest of the nse 
Behind there was nothing He was half 
resolved to dash on and cut through them, 
but he was in ignorance of their strength 
So he swerved aside into a little clump of 
trees and rode deep into the undergromh 
Here he waited and watched 

Through the branches he could tiie 
top of the hill dark against the sky There 
crept up a point of light that grew into a 
faint star gleaming upon the roadway 
Over the dark crest rose into view the mag- 
mfied silhouette of a lancer He c^e 
down the road slowly and behind him wo 
more mounted forms crept up to tlie ndge 
and slipped over. , _ , 

“ Ah 1 Them’ll be Uhlans,” said Sword 


to himself “ Patrolhn’, they are I wonder 
if there’s more ” 

And he settled himself m his saddle to 
watch If there were only three he would 
rush them If there were others 

Down the hill the Germans came slowly 
nursing their horses Sword could feel his 
mare moving as if she knew of the neigh- 
bourhood of other beasts Suddenly he 
was seized with a fear that she might neigh 
proclaiming his presence Then there would 
be a chase and a fight for certain 
but what of the message and its deli 


very 

The point of the patrol reached the 
entrance to the copse, halted and looked 
into its depths Sword cursed him through 
his teeth and tightened his hand on the 
reins Suddenly his mare threw up her 
head and whinnied shnlly The German 
glanced round, then into the copse, and 
shouted a question 

“ Nem,’^ came the answer clearly from 
up the road 

Satisfied that the neigh came from the 
wood the Uhlan spurred his horse nearer to 
its shadows Sword felt for his sword 

drewit softly, and came to the No i guard 

The German, his lance in rest, sat watch- 
ing m the moonlight Sword saw his 
advantage He dashed m his spurs, the 
mare bounded forward, and before the 
German could recover from his surprise 
Sword had pomted at his shoulder and 
passed him He felt his weapon encounter 
resistance A yell burst from the Uhlan, 
an answering shout from the remainder m 
the patrol approaching at a gallop, ajd with 
a rattle and scramble of hoofs Sword s 
mare dashed out into the open and up the 
road Before he knew it Sword, weapon in 
air, was galloping at the oncommg Uhlans 
AU hesaw was two shining lance-points at 
bis breast and two dark faces with clenched 
teeth Behind him and all about him the 
quiet night seemed full of the hollow clat- 
ter of gaUopmg horses , , , 

Hours ivith a menace of death, seemed 
to hang over him Then he woke to life 
and ivitb a sudden sweep of the reins and 
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" Where yer ior, Jack ? *' 

"Tipperary, old son," replied Sword 
laconically. 

" It’s a long, long way Cheer oh I — ” 

" S’long " 

As he cantered down the soft side of the 
military road, Trooper John Sword blessed 
alike the easy gomg for the mufQing of his 
mare's hoof-beats and the shadows under 
the trees for the concealment they gave 
For the great lazy moon which shone on a 
sleepy ripe countiy-side of rich waving 
crops, dotted with lonely farms and sleeping 
villages made it necessary for him to nde 
wanly and slip from shade to shade 
Sword, as he glanced carefully about, told 
himself that *' yer could a’most see to read 
a new’spaper” and wondered what he would 
do when he came to the open country He 
fully realised the nsks he was running, for 
he had a score of miles to cover, and in spite 
of a sturdy courage he could not escape a 
vision of a probable encounter with a 
German cavalry patrol and the likely result 
of being out-numbered He began to re- 
collect the duties that lay before him He 
was sure of his route, a straight road until 
he came to deep woods upon the west, 
and he must destroy the message if he 
were in danger of being taken His hand 
^scnt to his pocket to make sure of the 
precious paper His responsibilities did 
not daunt him and he began to feci a 
strange content and confidence in himseU 
For John Sword came of a fighting race and 
a soldier family He was not the first of 
ms name on the roster of the Queen’s 
Dragons, for the Swords had gone into 
the old corps with unfailing rcgulanty A 
John Sword had ridden m Marlboroucir- 

CTCat charpf» nt j 


among the vineyards at Balaclava , a 
Sergeant-Major Sword had trekked many a 
weary mile m South Africa , and now the 
youngest of the line was in Flanders on 
the ground over which two of his ances 
tors had patrolled and advanced and 
charged He was too occupied to think of 
these things except once, and that was when 
he saw again the huge conical mound 
crowned by a lion, that his lieutenant had 
told him only that morning marked the 
field of Waterloo And as the great bulk 
of the memorial rose dark against the 
velvet sky, shutting out shining constella- 
tions and casting a shadow almost to his 
feet, there came back to Sword’s mind the 
story of the John Sword who had fought 
at Waterloo and of his escape from the 
French The tale was treasured by the 
Swords almost as is the death-legend of a 
great family , handed down reverently by 
the generations Many a time had Jack 
Sword heard his father tell how Waterloo 
oword, caught m a tight comer while pat- 
the French, had been guided 
tmough a deep narrow lane and 
of a wood, to safety by a 
formed, big-booted figure ' 
appeared when Sword reached 
sentinels 

Waterloo Sword had al 
that his guide was the Sword 
at Oudenardc, watching ^ 
uant and using his kne 
country, coming back from 
help him mpenl And 

stand 

repeat the formula " 


aon t know, but T l not, 

S'vord' 


r* V ana ioiioi\ed the 

nngkttcd Duke himself at Oudenarde 

of 

«■;!? ™ ‘jlauSnek t“ro'ttea“f Sivord’ 

tlirec diiisions at Salamani, and “ ‘he shadow 

Mhoelcd np the Inll into the RnYs.an flank Sal u l^'L,fl,ar?o“h!m^ ' 
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bered that, during the outward nde, the 
route had seemed like a road known m a 
dream He had not been surprised at 
strange features in the landscape, he had 
half expected to come across an old cottage 
ivith high courtyard doors round the next 
bend and, lo, it was there , the sight of 
the farm of Gemioncourt, pointed out by 
his officer as the Hougomont oi ^aafre 
Bras, had touched a chord somewhere m 
his being. He could not call it to memory, 
for he had never been in Belgium before, 
but he knew that something m him, some 
instmct perhaps, was being awakened by 
the sight of these antique houses and 
country scenes With two such cunous 
forms of sub-consciousness working in his 
brain, but not enough to take his mind off 
the dangerous task in hand, Sword trotted 
along steadily, almost marvelling at the 
progress he was making unmolested 

Suddenly, without warning, a sound ad- 
ditional to that of his mare's hoofs came 
to bis ears He was walking up an mclme 
at the tune and at the first new noise 
he halted There, ahead of him, was, un- 
mistakably, the tapping of hoofs on a hard 
road To make him surer his mare’s ears 
w ere pncked and her head held enqumngly 
towards the sound 

"Germans" was the thought that 
surged through his mind then lie re 
raemhered his despatch Ahead the road 
was clear as far as the crest of the nse 
Behind there was nothing He was half 
resolved to dash on and cut through them 
but he was in ignorance of their strength 
So he swer\ ed aside into a little clump of 
trees and rode deep mto the undergrowth 
Here he waited and watched . 

Through the branches he could see the 
top of the hill dark against the sky There 
crept up a point of light that grew into a 
faint star gleaming upon the roadway 
Over the dark crest rose into view the mag- 
mfied silhouette of a lancer He came 
down tbe road slowly and behmd him two 
more mounted forms crept up to the ndge 
and slipped over 

" Ah ! Thera’ll be Uhlans," said Sword 


to himself " PatroUin’, they are I wonder 
if there’s more " 

And he settled himself m his saddle to 
watch If there were only three he would 
rush them If there were others 

Down the hill the Germans came slowly 
nursing their horses Sword could feel bis 
mare moving as if she knew of the neigh- 
bourhood of other beasts Suddenly he 
was seized with a fear that she might neigh 
proclaiming his presence Tlien there would 
be a chase and a fight for certain, 
but what of the message and its deli 
very 

The point of the patrol reached the 
entrance to the copse, halted and looked 
into its depths Sword cursed him though 
bis teeth and tightened his hand on the 
reins Suddenly his mare threw up her 
head and wbmnied shnlly The German 
glanced round, then into the copse and 
shouted a question 

" Nein," came the answer clearly from 
up the road 

Satisfied that the neigh came from the 
wood the Uhlan spurred his horse nearer to 
its shadows Sword felt for his sword, 
drew it softly, and came to the No i guard 
The German, his lance in rest, sat watch- 
ing m the moonhght Sword saw his 
advantage He dashed m his spurs, the 
mare bounded fonvard, and before the 
German could recover from his surprise 
Sword had pointed at his shoulder and 
passed him He felt bis weapon encounter 
resistance A yell burst from the Uhlan, 
an answenng shout from the remainder of 
the patrol approaching at a gallop and with 
a rattle and scramble of hoofs Sword's 
mare dashed out into the open and np the 
road Before he knew it Sword, weapon in 
air, was galloping at the oncommg l^ans 
All he saw was two shining lance-points at 
his breast and two dark faces with clenched 
teeth Behmd him and all about him the 
qmet mght seemed full of the hollow clat- 
ter of gallopmg horses 

Hours ivith a menace of death, seemed 
to hang over him Then he woke to life 
and with a sudden sweep of the reins and 
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'* Where yer for. Jack ? ** 

** Tipperary, old son," replied Sword 
laconically , . 

** It’s a long, long way Cheer oh I— 

“ S’long" 

As he cantered down the soft side of the 
military road. Trooper JohnSword blessed 
alike theeasy going for the muffling of his 
mare’s hoof beats and the shadows under 
the trees for the concealment they gave 
For the great lazy moon which shone on a 
sleepy npe country side of rich waving 
crops dotted mth lonely farms andsleepmg 
villages made it necessary for him to nde 
wanly and slip from shade to shade 
Sword, as he glanced carefully about, told 
hunself that yer could a’most see to read 
a newspaper ’ and wondered what he would 
do when he came to the open country He 
fully realised the nsks he was running for 
he had a score of miles to cover, and in spite 
of a sturdy courage he could not escape a 
vision of a probable encounter with a 
German cavalry patrol and the likely result 
of being out numbered He began to re 
collect the duties that lay before him He 
was sure of his route, a straight road until 
he came to deep woods upon the west, 
and he must destroy the message if he 
were m danger of being taken His hand 
went to his pocket to make sure of the 
precious paper His responsibilities did 
not daunt him and he began to feel a 
grange content and confidence in hunself 
For John Sword came of a fighting race and 
a soldier family He was not the first of 
ms name on the roster of the Queen's 
Dragoons, for the Swords had gone into 
uie old corps with unfailing regulanty A 
John Sword had ndden in Marlborough’s 
Blenheim and foUowed the 
S W Ouden Je! 

Tthe retreat t“r 

® to Corunna, lomed m the 

J^ld gallop that destroyed Maucune'«; 

tee diyurons at Salamanca, and tee a? 

Cossacks when bcarktt’s Hea™ r 
wheeled np the hdl .nto the RnTs.an'’l:„1 
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among the vineyards at Balaclava, a 
Sergeant-Major Sword had trekked many a 
weary mile in South Afnca , and now the 
youngest of the line was in Flanders on 
the ground over which two of his ances 
tors had patrolled and advanced and 
charged He was too occupied to think of 
these things except once, and that was when 
he saw again the huge conical mound 
crowned by a lion, that his lieutenant had 
told him only that morning marked the 
field of Waterloo And as the great bulk 
of the memorial rose dark against the 
velvet sky, shutting out shining constella 
tions and casting a shadow almost to his 
feet, there came back to Sword’s mind the 
story of the John Sword who had fought 
at Waterloo and of his escape from the 
French The tale was treasured by the 
Swords almost as is the death legend of a 
great family , handed down reverently by 
the generations Many a time had Jack 
Sword heard his father tell how Waterloo 
Sword caught in a tight comer while pat 
rolling by the French, had been guided 
through a deep narrow lane and the heart 
of a wood, to safety by a strangely uni 
formed, big booted figure who had dis- 
appeared when Sword reached the English 
sentinels 

*1 Sword had always maintained 

j was the Sword who charged 

at Oudenarde watching over his descen 
aant and using his knowledge of the 
country , commg back from the grave to 
* ij every Sword as he 

told the story, would stand up, salute and 
repeat the formula " How it happened I 
j ^ut I know it’s true And 

if there's a need, ^vlll 
old Oudenarde Sword" 

J’^^ory of the legend, heard and 
almost a part of his 
through Sword's mmd as he 
shadow of the Lion 
fhA and oyer the field of Waterloo By 
another impression de- 
He began to recognise 
that country, or, rather, 

as familiar to him He remem 



bercd that, dunng the outward nde, the to himself " Patrollm’, they are luondcr 
route had seemed like a road kno^vn m a if there's more ” 
dream He had not been surpn^ed at And he settled himself m his saddle to 
strange features in the landscape , he had watch If there were only three he would 
half expected to come across an old cottage rush them If there were others 
with high courtyard doors round the next Down the hill the Germans came slowly 
bend and, lo, it was there , the sight of nursing their horses Sword could feel his 
the farm of Gemioncourt, pointed out by mare moving as if she knew of the neigh 
his officer as the Hougomont of Quatre bourhood of other beasts Suddenly he 
Bras, had touched a chord somewhere m wasseized with a fear that she might ncigli 
his being He could not call it to memory, proclaiming his presence Tlien there would 
for he had never been in Belgium before be a chase and a fight for certain 
but he knew that something m him, some but what of the messigc and its deli 
instinct perhaps, was being awakened by very 

the sight of these antique houses and The point of the patrol reached tiic 
country scenes With two such cunous entrance to the copse fialtcd and looked 
forms of subconsciousness working in his into its depths SwordcursedJiimthrough 
brain, but not enough to take his mind off his teeth and tightened his hand on the 
the dangerous task in hand, Sword trotted reins Suddenly his marc threw up her 
along steadily, almost marvelling at the head and whinnied shrilly The German 
progress he was making unmolested glanced round, then into the copse and 

Suddenly, without warmng, a sound ad shouted a question 
ditional to that of his mare s hoofs came ' Nein,'* came t)ic answer clearly from 
to Ins ears He was walking up an incline up the road 

at the time and at the first new noise Satisfied that the neigh came from the 
he halted There, ahead of him was un- wood the Ulilan spurred his horse nearer to 
mistaicably, the tapping of hoofs on a hard its shadows Sword felt for his sword 
road To make him surer hts mare*s eirs drewitso/tJy, andcametotheNo r guard 
were pneked and her head held cnquinngly The German, his lance in rest, sat watch 
towards the sound ing in the moonlight Sword saw his 

“ Germans ' was the thought that advantage He dashed in his spurs the 
surged through his mind then he rc mare bounded fonvard and before the 
merabered his despatch Ahead the road German could recover from his surpnsc 
was clear as far as the crest of the nsc Sword had pointed at his shoulder and 
Behind there was nothing He was half passed hun He felt his weapon encounter 
resolved to dash on and cut through them, resistance A yell burst from the Uhlan 
but he was in ignorance of their strength an answering shout from the remainder of 
So he swerved aside intoa little clump of the patrol approaching at a gallop andwith 
trees and rode deep into the undergrowth a rattle and scramble of hoofs Sword’s 
Here he waited and waitched niarc dashed out into the open and up the 

Through the branches he could ‘seethe road Before he knew it Sword weapon m 
top of the lull dark against the sky There air, was galloping at the oncoming Uhlans 
crept up a point of light that grew into a All he saw was two shining lance-points at 
faint st^ gleaming upon the roadway his breast and two dark faces with clenched 
Over the dark crest rose into view the mag teeth Behind hun and all about him the 
mCed silhouette of a lancer He came quiet night seemed full of the hpllow clat- 
dowm the road slowly and behind him two ter of galloping horses 
more mounted forms crept up to the ndge Hours with a menace of death, seemed 
and slipped over to hang over mm Then he woke to life 

"Ah I Them’ll be Uhlans," said Sword and with a sudden sweep of the reins and 
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a lab with the spur swerved his mount to 
the near side of the road One lance point 
vanished the other followed his new 
course He guarded, felt a hot sear cross 
his arm, and then found himself clear with 
the long hill empty of riders and his charger 
putting hoof to the ground as fast as she 
knew how He turned in his stirrups, shook 
his sword in the air, and shouted in 
tnumph 

As he did so drops fell upon his face 
and he saw for the first time that blood was 
running down his weapon He thought of 
the Uhlan by the edge of the wood and 
wondered if he would ]oin in the pursuit 
thundering behind him 

By all he remembered Sword had a long 
ride to Charleroi and there might be other 
patrols to dodge But he was too elated 
over his first brush with the enemy to think 
of failure and he pushed his tired mare 
dong at her top speed Down the reverse 
side of the slope he went with her stretched 
out to the utmost In the rear galloped 
the Germans, waving their lances, as he 
could see beneath his elbow as he bent 
forward in the saddle He wondered why 
they didn't dismount and shoot . 
perhaps because and then he 

remembered and pulled into the shadow-, 
again 

The pace was too hot to last Suord 
had the advantage of weight and when he 
found he was drawing away he eased 
Behind him the clatter grew fainter, and he 
began to ask himself why they had forsaken 
the pursuit so soon The real reason never 
crossed his mind until, dark against the 
sky, he saw a regular sheaf of lances and 
heard an ominous rumbling roar 

Here, then, was a likely end of all 
things for him He could not charge and 
scatter a dozen Uhlans , he knew nothing 
of the country , and he would probably 
be caught like a rat in a trap if he took 
to the fields The enemy was sWl some 
distance off, but there would be connect- 
ing files . And sure enough as the 
thought came into his head round the bend 
of the road trotted a lancer. 


Sword, his mmd working at high pres- 
sure remembered a by-lane he had passed 
on his right That was his only chance 
He swung about and as he did so the 
glint of his scabbard caught the eye of 
the Uhlan He shouted Ahead of the 
Englishma'i rang out an answering hail 
“ Copped,” thought Sword, “ but I'll 
give ’em a run ’ 

And down the road in his tracks he 
went in another reckless gallop, with foes 
thundering towards him ahead and in 
rear He set his teeth, put in his spurs, 
and sat down to ride 

Then an amazing thing happened 
From nowhere, as it seemed, a horse- 
man leaped ahead of him There was so 
much noise from his own mare’s hoofs 
that Sword could not hear those of the 
other horse’s and concluded he must have 
passed him under the shadows The uni- 
form the nder wore was entirely strange— 
a brass helmet that gleamed in the moon 
rays a plume , a tunic that looked to be 
red, but was stained and torn , dark 
overalls caked with mud (yet so far 
as Sword knew every road was as dry 
as a bone) , a high cantled saddle with a 
shabby cloak strapped behind it A 
sabretashe streamed out behind the nder 
His nght arm had been wounded and 
bore a stained dirty bandage, and m his 
right hand was the fragment of a sword 
The man in khaki gasped at the sud 
den apparition 

“French, must be," he decided 
Lummy, he amt ‘arf been com 
^rough It Eh! . Halt, you 

You 11 get copped again Halt and let’s 
light m level Damn it, she's away with 
lim No, she am t i Coarse he 
cant understand me, but I’ll back him 
.Shove along, old girl I’m comm’ ” 
ine nder ahead gesticulated with 
his broken sword to the left and swerved 
round a corner Sword realised a chance 
oi escape 

♦ 1 , country, do yeT?” he 

thought Right-oh I Down here, you 
sweep ' ^ 
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And he pulled up on the haunches and 
scraped into the lane with the Germans 
bareV fifty yards in his rear. Tlic road 
was tortuous and rutted. Sword heard 
no sound in front of him, but he secured 
an occasional glimpse of a helmet and 
plume and rode hard, doing all he knew 
to keep his mare on her feet. Behind 
him rose shouts and hoof-beats and the 
sounds of accoutrements jingling. Also 
he could see three or four lancers rising 
and falling. Out of the lane they burst 
into a smooth open field in the full glare 
of the moon. 

A great yell of triumph went up as 
the pursuers debouched from the defile 
and saw their quarry but narrowly 
ahead. Still the red-coated wounded 
man kept his place in front and so far 
as Sword could hear or sec he neither 
spoke nor looked round. Suddenly he 
made another sweeping signal and Sword 
was galloping on his heels through a 
farm steading and a belt of trees out into 
more open country beyond. The caval- 
cade held on behind them and the fugitives 
were a bare hundred yards ahead when 
they reached the edge of a wood. 

Sword could feel his marc weaken- 
ing between his knees and her breath 
coming in great sobs. Her stride had 
shortened and she rolled on rough ground 
like a ship. , 

*' Say, matey," he yelled. ‘ My marcs 
done in. Wiat shall we do ?” 

No answer came back. 

" Curse 'im I \Vliy the 'ell didn t I 
learn a bit of French ? " muttered 
Suord. " Here we are and me killing my 
marc because I can't make him Savv)% 
Hello, what’s this V‘ , , , 

Round the comer of a little wwd 
they swept ; a wood out of which culti- 
vation had bitten a slice. Fifty yar^ 
ahead another belt of forest rose soft 
and grey in the moonlight, but the leader 
swept sharply to his left on the edge of 
the plough and under cover of the trees, 
then into their midst. Tlie deep shadows 
s\ml!owed him up. 


Sword following reached tlic shelter 
as the hunters appeared in full gallop 
from behind one arm of the wood, 
making for the next belt and over the 
plough with no sign of hesitation. Yes 1 
'flicrc they all went— seven of tliem. He 
pursed up his lips into a whistle. 

" Done 'cm, by gad," he said. 
" Damned smart wheeze, old son." 

The rider had dismounted and was 
leading his charger dorni a steep descent 
among the woods and along a winding 
path. Sword slipped off and followed! 
So they went, the red-coated, silent 
warrior ahead and the younger man in 

khaki folIo\ving wondering. Tliey 

came down to the bank of a nver, forded it, 
and pushed on up another steep wooded 
slope. 

Anxiety relieved as to the safety of his 
despatch Sword began to think again of its 
delivery. 

" Eh 1 ’’ he began, " I want to get to 
Charleroi. Which is the best way ? Cliar 
Icroi, Savvy ? " 

Still no answer, and Sword could only 
repeat the word " Charleroi," and indulge in 
many comprehensive gestures. But he 
gained confidence from the sub-conscious- 
ness that told him tliat he was moving in the 
right direction for Charleroi. But for the 
fiftieth time he burst into " Lumme, if onlv 
I could polly-vous 1 " 

Tlirough the night and the tall silent 
woods they rode, their horses’ feet making 
no noise on the moss grown leaf-strewn 
pathwaj’s; through quiet glades where the 
dewy branches laid cold fingers upon 
Sword's face and the spun cobwebs caught 
on his eye lashes ; through clearings that 
held tlic starshinc and were light enough to 
cause Sword to glance about for an enemy 
(here, incidentally, he caught a glimpse of 
the Great Bear and the Pole star behind 
him and knew that he was bearing correct- 
ly) ; through open stretches where tlic dark 
trunte made a noiseless company and all 
was silent as the grave. No sound of 
pursuit, no sign of an enemy came to Sword's 
ears. It seemed to Iiim now that only he 
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was on the great silent earth ; and he began 
to have an eerie feeling regarding his mys- 
tenous guide He was entirely unable to 
account for the unquestioning assurance 
with which he had followed his lead from 
the start, and for the present surrender of his 
course to strange hands Yet, search as he 
might, he would find no doubt m his mind, 
no fear of being led anywhere except to his 
destination And still there was that odd 
feeling of knowledge of the way, of familiar- 
ity with the dark groves and open glades 
A little stir began in the tree-tops and 
the first breezes of mornmg whispered 
among the branches Deep m the heart of 
the sylvan solitudes darkness wrapped the 
nders close, but high above them the sky 
was grey with the dawn and the first flush of 
the morning touched the top-most boughs 
They were descending gradually, and 
down a long open valley, whose folds still 
held the gloom crowned with mists, Sword 
saw the first rosy rays creep up into the sky 
He breathed the more freely as if the coming 
of day were a welcome from a mght of 
terrors and gigantic labours 

In this dim uncertain light with its 
swrls of morning vapours and its ghostly 
wreaths of fog his guide seemed less easy to 
distinguish Sword rode closer to keep him 
in view A question was forming m his 
mind , he was searching for the clearest wav 
to convey his needs At last he burst out-- 
Say, matey, I want Charleroi Are 
we going straight to it? Charleroi 1 
General s orders, Savvy ?” 

winded bandaged 
^ that held the broken sword srvung to tte 
front and, strammg his eyes, Sword saV 

a noMo’? ^ duster of roofs and 
a group 01 spires 


" That It, eh ?” he said " Well I 
never thought I’d see it, s’elp me.” 

He swung to his nght to pass a great 
tree, and as he did so he caught against the 
pearly grey sky the sight of a profile that was 
strangely familiar— a bushy whisker on the 
cheek, a straight nose, a stern mouth, a 
beetling brow under the low peak of the 
helmet, and round the neck a high black 
collar As he looked, the profile, the red- 
coated figure and the horse faded as if the 
mist had blotted them out ; disappeared as 
if they had been a wisp of fog Sword cried 
out in amaze and stared about No sign, 
no sound , none else but himself. And in 
the deep wet grass was the path oidy of 
one home, his own Then the memory of 
that profile, helmet, whisker and stock came 
^ facsimile of the 
silhouette of Waterloo Sword that hung in 
the sitting room ” in the little cottage in 
of Amberley Mount Sword 
tnought of his Oudenarde ancestor guiding 
the Waterloo Sword to safety and then a 
sudden wave of comprehension seized 
My great grandfather by gad 
Hack from the grave to look after his own— 
his country and his blood ” 

Kic welled m his heart, joy at 
duW done uplifted An impulse seized 
mm He drew his sword, came to the 
rnmloL, i. unauthonsed 

thp ^ trooper to pay— raised 

his hlaH ^ * *’®oover” and swept down 

his^blade m the salute ^ 

Grandfather (he whis- 

Wet me“ext 

a Charleroi, to find 

corooraU commendation and a 

corporal s stripes awaiting him. 
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THE ROYAL INDIAN MARINE 
(Looicing for the ‘ EMDEN ) 

{The artist put a certain well known vessel right on the sky line. Later, he added Cocos 
Island. But the picture looked crowded. So he took both out and put in the periscope of 
a submarine. The Censor obiected to this indication of (he position of Naval forces So 






ADVANCE FOR ACTION 



SUPER-BRIDGE. 


A Game which lias a Future. 


The real reason why I invented Super- 
Bridge was because I cannot play ordinary 
•Bridge properly. At some critical point 
of the game I forget what are trumps. Or 
having assented at the commencement of 
the game to my partner's enquiry whether 
I discarded from strength — a sentence to 
which I have never been able to attach 
any intelligent meaning — I straightway 
proceed to get rid of several small cards in 
a very weak lot of Spades. 

Among those people, however, who have 
never played cards ivith me, I adv'ance 
quite a different explanation. First as- 
suming an extremely bored and slightly 
superior expression I proceed to point out 
that Bridge has its limitations. There are, 
after all, onlya score or so of conventions, 
only a couple of hundred rules and only a 
million or so types of hands with which 
an expert need familiarise himself. It 
must happen, therefore, that ultimately the 
really intellectual player exhausts the pos- 
sibilities of the game. The charm of it 
thins out and disappears. " Tout lasse ; 
tout casse ; tout passe,” I interject. Then, 
perceiving that my hearer docs not know 
enough Hindustani to follow the quota- 
tion, I continue by adding that I had got 
fed up on mere Bridge and wanted some- 
thing more exciting. That excitement I 
have found in Super-Bridge and so will 
.every bold adventurer that attempts it. 
Good luck to them all. 

So far, so good. But it is a long stride 
from being bored with a particular game to 
the invention of another that will replace it. 
It would have been quite easy to devise a 
mixture, say, of Old Maid, Bezique, and 
Tiddledeivinks. But after I had done it, 
who would play it ? Nobody. Not even 
me. 

If a card game is to catch on it must 
not be invented haphazard. It must be a 
severely logical development from previous 
^successful card games or it wll *fail. The 


inventor must build slov \y. He must first 
study the history of cards from the thin 
diamond-like paste-boards of the Chinese 
right up to the latest varieties which have 
slight notches on the back whereby the 
skilful dealer may know ivith absolute 
certainty where every card is placed. 
And when he has studied this he must 
analyse and dissect his knowledge: he 
must find out the laws which control the 
popularity of the different games : he 
must find out why Trac passed away and 
how it is that the Portland Club no longer 
plays Nap for ten-pound points. When he 
has discovered all this, he mil be on the 
right line of advance. He will see there is 
an evolution at work and he ^vill be able 
from that to forecast the next develop- 
ment. 

It must have been just the same in the 
old days with regard to horses. When the 
thoughtless Cave-Dweller found his five- 
toed steeds were beginning to appear with 
only four toes he probably talked gloomily 
of the degenerate days that were now 
creeping upon the world. When the Lake- 
Dweller, at a later date, found his horse's 
toes were dwindling from three in number 
to a miserable two, he probably lost his 
temper and called the meek-eyed un- 
offending creature a cow. But the tvise 
Lake-Dweller did no such thing. From 
the past history of the horse he deduced 
the probability that the horse would soon 
appear with only one toe and an occasional 
sphnt. So he set to work, in spite of the 
jeers of his unenlightened companions, and 
he laboriously invented the Horse-shoe, 
so as to have it quite ready in anticipation 
of the appearance of the one-toed animal. 

Just as tlie wise Lake-Dweller invented 
the Horse-shoe so I have invented Super- 
Bridge. Nobody appreciated him. No- 
body has appreciated me. 

Noiv'if we study the scientific evolution 
of cards in this spirit what do we find? 
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Along what line has the development 
proceeded? It has certainly not been in 
the direction of multiplying the number 
of cards. There were fifty-two in the 
time of King Henry of Navarre. There 
are fifty-two to-day. Only such des- 
perately revolutionary games as Poker have 
dared to make any addition and even they 
have only added one card. The develop- 
ment also has not proceeded along the line 
of design. At one time I thought I was on 
the right track. I discovered that the 
expression of the Queen of Hearts was 
becoming increasingly truculent and the 
King of Hearts increasingly timorous. I 
still believe this is true. But such changes 
at the best do not affect the rules of the 
games played. I look upon them as being 
purely derivative, not intrinsic. The 
growth of Women’s SuHrage, which has 
much to answer for, must also answer for 
this. I am sorry for the King of Hearts. 
But I can do nothing. I can only console 
him by reminding him^ that wc are all slaves 
to the Zeitgeist. He is more unlucky than 
most of us. He has got the Zeitgeist in the 
neck. 

Ultimately I found that the true course 
of evolution was directed to the trumps 
In Old Maid. Cribbage, Snip-Snap, Lawn 
Tenms, and Halma there arc no Trumps at 
all. With Whist Trumps make tlicir first 
appearance. At this stage they arc quite 
embryonic. The luck of the last card 
determines them without the volition of 
any of the players (unless, of course, the 
dealer be both skilful and unscrupulous) 
Mvm invented Whist with the help of John 
llnox. Trumps are determined by Predes- 
tination. 

The next stage is Bridge, Here the 

The"!?. 1 ™!,*° degree of freedom. 

The dealer has tte right of seleeting the 

Strong suit bv strnlfintr ln'c. ..I, t__ 


prepared to take the greatest risks has the 
right of selection. 

Up to this point the game had developed 
on strictly logical lines. Tlie inventors of 
these successive occupations could not have 
worked better even if they had worked 
consciously on the true theory of the ^amc. 
As a matter of fact, they acted quite in 
the dark. They produced successive vari- 
ants by fortuitous accident and they were 
absolutely and bcsottcdly contented. It 
is quite clear that they were working 
blindly and without intelligence because 
the next game they produced was Royal 
Spades. They thought the next step was 
a multiplication of the number of possible 
Trumps and a shifting of the scoring. In 
this they were quite wxong. Royal Spades 
is not a natural growtii, it is an excres- 
cence. There ought to be a penalty for 
any miscreant who has the effrontery to 
play it. 

Let us briefly resume our argument, 
development has been : No Trumps ; 
Fixed Trumps j Trumps selected by the 
pcalcr j Trumps selected by all the Players 
m Competition. What is the next step ? 
^ou will reply that there docs not seem to 
be any next step and I will admit you arc 
nght. But how will it be if I restate the 
development as follows:— No Trumps; 
Invanable frumps ; Tnimps varied by the 
Dealer before Play begins; Trumps varied 
y all the Players before tlta Game begins. 

1 ut thus, the next development stares us . 
m the face. It is Trumps varied hy all the 
Kv, ff* ^ Game hesius ! Illumined 
tnitli, I discovered Super- 

ishlv simnlp Super-Bridge arc cliild- 

aSS exactly like ordinary 

Tn™n" "■‘•‘.‘ho e.xception of 

selected Trumps are 


strong suit by stroking his left cheek he competition among all the 

it to his partner. ” But after play begins 

is Auction anvbodv rnn nU.... ^ b 


~™ Mg. 


other suit he desires by playing at anv 
15^ =.“'1 wants. Lot 


way 


asume that the Third Player has got his 
y by dtillmg, three in Heits^ A® the 



third round Spades are led Number Two 
has three little Spades but he is desperatdy 
eager to have a turn at Diamonds as 
Trumps So he plays the Queen of Dia- 
monds on the Spade, though he still has 
Spades m his hand It is not a revoke , 
it is a legitimate operation He has at 
once trumped the Spades and converted 
Trumps from Hearts to Diamonds There 
after the usual rules hold good until some 
body else wants to change Trumps and 
has the Queen of the suit he wants in his 
hand 

This then is tlie new game In ten years ' 
time it will begin to creep into notice In 
fifteen years it will become fashionable In 
twenty years it will become a pestilence, 
and the Legislatures of the world wiU be 
passing laws forbidding people to play it 
more than thirty six hours continuously 

For the next few years it cannot become 
popular It IS much too complicated The 
preliminary declarations can only be made 
after the most intncate calculation of pos- 
sibilities Auction Bridge is a nursery game 
compared with it 0 ther amusements have 
easily won a cheap populanty m the past 
because they have been only just suffi 
ciently intricate to satisfy the intelligence 
of the population upon whom they have 


settled With Super-Bridge we have to 
train a Super-Race to play it and that takes 
time 

I Iiave only once induced three fnends to 
play the game with me It happened two 
years ago By some horrible mischance I 
and my partner each received hands of 
miserably small cards seven high with the 
exceptions that I had two Queens and he 
had the other two Our opponents had all 
the other picture cards They thought 
they were on to an easy thing They 
doubled us and doubled us again Then 
they drew a deep breath together and 
doubled us for a third time With four 
Queens, of course, we swept everything 
before us The shock to our opponents 
was naturally severe and they accused me 
of mventmg on the spur of the moment a 
new game to fit into the hand I happened 
to be holing The accusation was strong 
but it was most unjust and it hurt me 

When these two players read this article 
I hope they will confess that their suspi- 
cions were unfounded I trust they ivill 
see that my gains that evening were not 
the fruits of low cunning but were a legiti 
mate profit resulting from a prolonged 
and scientific investigation of the game of 
cards 


THE FORTRESS OF MAUBEUGE. 

A Ballad in Old Rhyme. 

The " Times ” Ostcnd correspondent iearns from three distinct sources that an 
almost mcredible number of German dead are lying outside Maubeuge The lowest 
estimate is eighty thousand — ^Daily paper, September 24th, 1914 


The Summer breeze blowing over Maubeuge asks questions to which the Fortress 
makes reply 

The Summer breeze speaks 

Oh Fortress of JIaubeuge — 

Health to all your km— 

Here are eighty thousand gentlemen 
Waiting to come m 
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rhe i or/r<!S4 replies 

Oh pleasant wind ol Summer Umc, 
Lying IS a sm 
Where are these gentlemen 
Waiting to come in ’ 


The Summer breeze speaks 

You did not hear them knocking 
Oh Fortress undismayed > 

Heard them tap upon the gale 
Songs their nfles played ? 


Yes, 1 heard the droning bec» 

In among the clover , 

Heard the thiob of dragon-flies, 
Summer's gone and over 


Did you watch them ruiuiuig up 
Grey among the vine 
Watch them falter fall and drop, 
Line on tumbled line 


These be silent gentlemen, 
But their Lord will ask 
How each one and everyone 
Accomplished his task 


Yes 1 saw these gentlemen, 
And I gave tliem duly 
Welcome they will not forget, 
Harsh, aflame, unruly 


Let their Lord come question me 
And he will get reply 
Such answer as these silent ones 
Ha\e learnt — that they must die 


TOMMY ATKINS, INSTRUCTOR. 

Bi 

ADAMSON WALLACE 


Where Tommy Atkins has gone to is 
a mystery Perhaps, he has at last got lus 
chance and is on active service Or, may 
be, it IS lus duties in the Fort that preclude 
him from giving ourselves of the Calcutta 
Scottish the benefit of lus excellent in 
struction and lus rare and plentiful humour 
any longer To say that we are sorry to 
lose him is too obvious a statement He 
w'l'i an enteTtainment m himself and he 


made drilling a pleasure, because his in- 
struction was clear and concise 

1 thought of this Tommy AtWs when 1 
read of our soldiers singing as they marched 
through Boulogne “Who — who — who’s 

your lady friend ? “ and “ It's a long long 
%vay to Tipperary ' “ U ivas so like him 
Well, We have the memory of him at all 
events, and if he really has gone to the 
front we mustn't grudge Ins loss It was a 



sore point With him that they wouldn't let 
him go to South Africa He was talking 
quietly one evemng after a parade at head* 
quarters when he referred to it 

'* Tlie difference between our rifle and 
the German- — wot they calls the Mauser — is 
in the trajectory which is flatter nor \vhat 
it IS in tms 'ere But owin' to their ad 
vancm ’ like kids at a tea fight they make 
an easy target I don’t ’arf wish we was 
'avin' a cut at 'era, 'stead er lookin’ arter a 
lot er bloated pnsoners of war wot ain't 
got no fight m 'era Cruel 'ard I calls it 
There's one thing wot I 'as a quiet larf 
over — they am't gettin’ no lager beer " 
Some one suggested that their guarduns 
were looking after it for them 

“Oo he said, " Wiistlel Not bloomin’ 
likely No sich luxuries m the array as 
stolen beer We 'as ter buy our beer Wot 
riles me IS bein’ stuck in this benighted 
country an’ not bein’ given a chamst of 
puttin’ our little bit m the gaff over the 
water Did me in the eye over South 
Africa too , 'ad ter stop aht ’cre — like 
mindin’ the babby I calls it ” 

There arc still one or two exaiupl<s of 
his humour that may bo recorded As 
random selections they may seem a little 
bit scrappy, hut that can’t be helped 
He looked do^vn our ranks one morning 
preparatory to calling the roll 

"Small attendance this monun’ 'As 
there been any celebratin’ ? Answer ycr 
names please 'Usky voice that You 

don ’t 'ave to say ‘ sir ’ its throwin ' seed 

on des-sert grahnd I ainT used to it 
You don't say " Sir " to no one only an 
officer Company 1 Don’t like dis- 
turbin’ you. Sir, Number five I mean 

^butby your leave we’ll come to atten 

tion an number dahn As you were, stand 
at ease while our fnend 'as another forty 
wmks Company I Atten — ShunI Numj 
BER ! We 11 'ave it again please an 
the gen ’lemen on Number Seven 's left is 
Number Eight Company, Number 1 
Form Fours I Re Form, Two Deep 1 
Form Fours ' Number 

eight Twantjou to do it nah You're 


in an' ah't as if you was meetm’ me 
ter-mght m dreamland Form Fours 1 
Nah we are movm’ Left* Left 
TurxI. Marvellous If a gen'feiuan in 
the rear rank 'adn’t nearly laid ’is 
neighbour aht we’d a bm all nght Try 

the slope arms ^Number eleven, if your 

fnend on the right is treadin ’ on yet there 
don ’t 'it 'im , move him off quietly to 
the nght Don’t crowd in on each other 
There's all this 'ere Maidan for yer No 
body minds yer 'avin' yer twenty-seven 
inches Nah then, let s see yer slope 

smartly One, two, three * -On the word 

three cut the 'and smartly away from the 

small of the butt to the side Slopi: I 

Wait, wait This ain’t a competition 
Wait for the execertive word of command 

Slope Hup ' two three I Not 

'arf bad Where ’s the climber ^ Not 'ere 
eh The bnghtest spark of all comes 'ere 
twice an’ gits so excited at 'avin' a rifle 
that 'c 'as ter stop in bed ter git over it 

Try the present arms three movements 

again, and every one to be 'eard Pre- 
sent Hup ’ Won t do, it \von t 

do Yc earn ’t break these ’ere nfles with 
yer hands Beat it aht— one, two, tiiree i 
Slope — Hup I Try it again 

Pre-Sent— Hup (Walking down the ime) 
'Ere, you ain’t givm' tins nfle away 
draw it m a bit Put your chest 

in, sir — this one dahn 'ere that’s 

belter, you ain’t carryin' the big clrum 
" Ere's a man wiv is nfle back ter 
front I ' Ow you done it, sir, I dunno 
Stop tultin m the ranks please f Leave 
all the chm waggm ' ter me You re wus ’n 
women at a bargain sale Right 

Company 1 Slope— Hup 1 Order- 

Hop 1 — Stand at Ease I — Stand Easy I 
The nfle movements is improvin’ They 
might be wus nor wot they are Some of 

yea’s still 'urrying make a pause 

between each movement an' when you 
does move, move like a streak of hghtmn * 
greased Company I Atten-Shun l — 
Slope— Hup 1 Move to the right m fQurs, 
FoRii Fours 1 Right I By theleft, qmck 
march I E\ery section of fours 





rhe I orlre&ii replies 

Oh pleasant wmd of Summer tin 
Lymg IS a sm 
\\^ere arc these gentlemen 
Waitmg to come in ^ 

The Summer breeze speaks 

You did not hear them knocking 
Oh Fortress undismayed ^ 

Heard them tap upon the gate 
Songs their nlles played ? 

Yes, I heard the droning bcca 
In among the clover , 

Heard the throb of dragon-flu 
Summer’s gone and o\cr 


Did you watch them running uj) 
Grey among the vine 
Watch them falter fall and drop. 
Line on tumbled line ^ 


These be silent gentlemen, 
But their Lord will ask 
How each one and everyone 
Accomplished his task 


Yes I saw these gentle 
And I gave them duly 
Welcome they will noi 
Harsh, aflame, unruh 


Let their Loid c 
And he will gel 
Such answer 
Ha\ e leanit— 


TOMMY ATKINS, I^ 


B1 

ADAMSON WA 


WipuE Tommy Atkms has gone to is 
a mystery Perhaps, he has at last got lus 
chance and ts on active service Or, may 
be, It 15 his duties in the Fort that preclude 

ScothsrtheT® of ‘l>o Calcutta 

Scottish the benefit of lus exceUent m 

lose him IS too obvious a statemeS'^He 
0" entertammenl m h.Sf liidhe 


m 

sf 


r 

yi 

wa 


evenl; ^ 
front \\ 
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On the^noo rifle the sights is diffrent 1*11 
explain the difference presently (Passing 
down the ranlvs) Wot’s this ’ere little 
feller? Slide an’ this ^ Longdistance 
sight This 'ere? Bolt An’ this up ’ere^ 
Pibn’ swivel Now, 'Arlequin, wot sthis^ 
Tngger guard Marvellous Every egg a 
bird You put your rifle at full cocL 
Right Close your safety catch ’E 

can do it 1 Remove y our bolt , pull it 
right out first Right Now put it 


back Easy Sight your nfle to five 

’undred yards Correct Every shy 

a cokemut ' 

“ There am 't no occasion ter be dahn 
'earted I ’ve seen wus nor you wot ’$ bin 
at it longer You can’t learn ow to be a 
soldier if you ain't willin' ter work, an' this 
ere company's as good as any of em I fink 
I eard the assemble Company, Slope 
Arms > PoRii Fours I Right ! Left 
wheel, by the left Quick March 1 


GHEE AND APOGEE. 

BY 

A. J. G 

{With Afologies io the Aithor of ‘ Des and Mildett ) 


Reginald Wotherspoon Woggle, m a , 
O'con, came to India m the Education 
Department 

His equipment was an adumbration 
of the O'iford Manner and a pair of 
Jodlmurs 

He wore the former at all times, the 
latter when he went to the Club 
Neither fitted him 
However 

Reginald had ideas He called him 
self a Moral Reformer People he met 

called him 

Well, never mind 
To resume 

Reginald loved to air his ideas He 
aired them at all times and m all places 
East of Suez people don’t want ideas 
They want to be amused Reginald did 
not succeed in amusing 

The result was that everyone gave 
him a Wide Berth 
Is that surpnsmg’ 

No 

Is it extraordinary ^ 

No 

Is it improbable ? 

No 

However 


Reginald felt the want of an audience 
badly Even Lady Kathenne Cookham 
the Deputy Jlagistrate's wife, who adored 
Freaks shrugged her pretty shoulders 
eventually and declared it est assom 
mailt ’ 

He therefore talked to his servants 
In three months he had used up 
four bearers three khitmatgars and one 
masalchi He noted with some surprise 
the extraordinary mortality that prevailed 
in the families of his dependents At last 
he got a man to stay 

His name was Chatterjee Das an 
up country M'vhommcdan, warranted an 
orphan for many generations and wholly 
without encumbrances He knew a little 
English Reginald said when he saw bun 
** Moab IS my wash pot ' Das replied 
respectfully ‘ Your honour is doubtless 
istudent of hohschnp ’ 

Reginald was now as happy as the 
evenmg was long He talked and he 
talked AND he talked 1 " Now, Chatty,’ 
he would say ' Wot I sez abaht this ere 
Hedukyshun Depawtment is that it bought 
to be called the Dcadukyshun Depawt 
ment ! You awst me for wy ^ Well, I'll 
tell you for wy I It's bekoz it is dead — 
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leadin' section will stand fast — they ain’t 
’ardly m this act — sections two; three 
and four will move off, inclining to the 
nght an' when each section is clear of the 
section m front, the section commander 
will give the command left incline 
That'll bring yer marchin’ to the front 
When you get in line with Number One 

w.v section — wot’s been 'avin' forty winks 

dentially) you am t got peas in yer boots meantime — your section commander '11 
’aveyer’ Wot s tliemeanin’ of this ere give yer the word 'alt If ’e don’t you'll 

- . them palm’s in the Fort Don't 

fergit — ^art'T I give the command on the 
nght form company^ section commanders 
will take cliaige Toller their orders (sotto 
\oce ‘ Edison Bell Record I ”} 


should be coverm’ off nah dressed by the 
left Left right, left right, left 

left left On the nght. Form Com 
PANY ! Form two deep first, odd numbers 
marking time take up yer dressin 

smartly Mark tune there' Who said 
at the 'alt’ FoRWARD~by the 

left Bythele/ilsaid Halt I 

(Addressing the left hand marker confi 


.. . 2 yer 

wibbly wobbly walk ’ Aven’t I told you 
to select a point ter march on an’ stick, to 
it ’ You puts me in mind of the Ole Kent 
Road of a Sat day night arter the pubs 
c’oses (Addressing the Company) This 
ere maichin s very bad you u as all carry 
mg on like as if you was well ‘ oiled That 
was partly the fault of Number One 
wot s nah prop ly ashamed of isself But 
it wouldn t er been so bad if you was all 
keeping yer distance I might remark m 
parsin that you am t supposed ter carry 
on a conversation m the ranks You am t 
a mutual improvement serciety, if >ou 
want ter tell anyone wot yer thinks of im 
you kin arst im abt arterwards I'm ere 
ter do all the necessary conversation 
Company ' Atten Shun ' Slope—Hup 
By the left, Quick march * Left * Right I 
Left ' Right I Left ' Left I That s 
better ! 'Old yer 'eads up , swing yer arms 
Company— Form Fours I Right I Oh, 
lumme ' Halt I I said Right > 'Ere 
'ave you bm workin like clock work fer 
three weeks an’ 'arf of yer suddenly fergits 
which IS yer right 'and You only 'as two 
'ands, an’ if they ain’t always m the 
same place— stake me pink you orter be 
at the Empire an ’ not 'ere ' 

* ♦ * # 

‘ Nah, you re in wot's called company 
column— turn rahnd an' 'ave a dekko I’m 
goin ter form yer inter line as you was 
before '^en I give ver the command On 
the nght form company Number one sec 
tion wot s leadin’ will stand fast The 
remaimn sections on the word nght incline 
wiU incline to the nght roUoivin' this 
you git the command quick march The 


Nair pay attention On the Right Form 
— Company* Nah, lets 'ear from yer 

there Can t yer shout louder 'n that ’ 
(looking at the final result) Urn, not 
so bad The only fault was in the section 
commanders bein’ afraid of bein’ 'eard 
Don’t be nervous Rip aht the words of 
command smartly like the old gramaphone 
ere Number two 'ere might 'ave bin 
saying 'is party piece to 'isself for all I 
know Nah, when you git the command 
ter do d movement at the 'alt and your 
nfles IS at the order you do it at the short 
trail There s two gen’leman as was drag 
gin’ tbeir nfles If any of yer finds the 
nfle 'eavy you 'd better arst theAdjutant's 
permission if you km bnng a bearer along 
with you (sotto voce " Bit er wot 
they calls sarcasm, that is ”) Stand at 
Ease ' — Stand Easy t 

" Nah, you orter know as much abalit 
the nfle as I do Wot's this 'ere ? The 
cut off ’ Right , an' this no it am \ the 
^ug , this 'ere 's the slug Wot 's that ? 

Did'e—well anyone wot tells you that call 
im a 'Oly Friar, arst 'im for is ‘ Mus- 
ketty Regulations,' an ’ prove it It 's all 
aahn in the diagrams None of our serge- 
ants told you that— I know That’s the 
strmer that is wot’s this? Foresight, 
nght ^ An ’ this ’ The arlequin 1 Not 'arf 
it am t Lor lumme, that 's the first time 
I ve card it called that You mean the 
barley com 1 Yes, the barley com that’s it 
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On tlic^noo rifle the sights is diffxcnt I’ll 
explain the difference presently (Passing 
down the ranks) Wot's this 'ere little 
feller 5 Slide . an ’ this ? Long distance 
sight This 'ere ? Bolt An ’ this up ’ere ? 
Pilin’ swivel Now, ’Arlequin, wot's this ^ 
Trigger guard Mar\ellous Every egg a 
bird You, put your rifle at full cock 

Right Close your safety catch *E 

can do it! Remove jour bolt pull it 

nglit out first Right Now put it 


back Easy Sight your rifle to five 

’undred yards Correct Every shy 

a cokcrnut ” 

" There am 't no occasion ter be dahn 
'carted I Ve seen w us nor you wot 's bin 
at it longer You can 't learn 'ow to be a 
soldier if 5 ou ain’t willin' ter work, an' this 
ere company 's as good as any of 'em I fink 
I 'card the assemble Company, Slope 
Ar*isI Torsi Fours’ Right! Left 
wheel, by the left Quick March I" 


GHEE AND APOGEE. 


BT 

A. J. C 

{With Apologies io the Author of De^xi and Mtldeu. ) 


Reginald Wothcrspoon Woggle, M A , 
Oxon, came to India in the Education 
Department 

His equipment was an adumbration 
of the Oxford Manner and a pair of 
Jodhpurs 

He wore the former at all times, the 
latter when he went to the Club 
Neither fitted him 
However 

Reginald had ideas He called him- 
self a Moral Reformer People he met 

called him 

Well, never mind 
To resume 

Reginald loved to air Ins ideas He 
aired them at all times and in all places 
East of Suez, people don't want ideas 
They want to he amused Reginald did 
not succeed m amusing 

Tlie result was that everyone gave 
him a Wide Berth 
Is that surprising ? 

No 

Is it extraordinary ’ 

No 

Is it improbable ^ 

No 

However 


Reginald felt the want of an audience 
badly Even Lady Kathenne Cookham, 
the Deputy Magistrate's wife, who adored 
Freaks, shrugged her pretty shoulders 
eventually and declared '* II est assom> 
mant ” 

He therefore talked to his servants 
In three months he had used up 
four bearers, three khitmatgars and one 
masalcln He noted with some surprise 
the extraordinary mortality that prevailed 
in the families of his dependents At last 
he got a man to stay 

His name was Chatterjee Das an 
up country Mahommedan ivarranted an 
orphan for many generations and wholly 
without encumbrances He knew a little 
English Reginald said when he saw him 
" Moab IS my wash pot " Das rephed 
respectfully " Your honour is doubtless 
istudent of holischnp ' 

Reginald was now as happy as the 
evening was long He talked, and he 
talked, AND he talked 1 " Now, Chatty,” 
he would say, ” Wot I sez abaht this ere 
Hedukyshun Depawtment is that it bought 
to be called the Deadukyshun Depawt- 
ment 1 You awst me for wy ? Well, I'll 
tell you for wy ! It’s bekoz it is dead — 
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it’s as dead as the hegg you gy\c me for 
choiahazn tody' BoU Krab sumja*f 
(Reginald had studied the vernaculars to 
some purpose) ‘ And \vy is it dead ^ It s 
because the little Tin Gods \vot shypes our 
bends is done They a e no hidcas and no 
hideals That s neat amt it’ Now wot I 
see IS this ’ — 

{17I pages omitted — ^Ed ) 

This went on for one hundred and 
three days 

Das grew visibly thinner and there was 

sometimes a glint in his eye which 

He was making a bit o\cr the “ Niddlc 
an thread ’ in his monthly account, but on 
the other hand 

As he left bis masters bungalow on 
the e\ emng of the one hundred and third 
day he was heard to hiss between his 


clinched teeth the fateful word% " Deo 
Salat ’ I 

Tint night as Reginald sat doivn to 
his dinner, he obsened a strange green 
filmy vapour slowly distilling from the 
curry dish m which a quantity of petrified 
chickcn-boncs reposed 

** Looks to me," he said to himself, 
** as if someone 'ad been doin’ a bit of 
*anky panky with the ghee 1" 

A faint rustle was heard behind the 


chupittis J 
Arever " 

He plunged his spoon into the steaming 
mess — 

" Lovadiick ’’ he cried and then— 
silence 1 

Reginald Woggle had found his 
Apogee 1 


♦ I e lh« Egg of h jH I »j<t Mf »pf>n my iro 1 
+ » » J « <i « 5 C St 

Jie i newt* ns m eS tdnth« raw ng Wfmi ©f AnRl>Ind in S«Iely 


A FIELD DAY WITH THE G. L. H. 


B} C 

[Hoj} fVe Cbascd B Squadron ) 


Author s Note —This spinted and ad- 
mirable piece of verse was written at a 
hand gallop while chasing Squadron B 
through the jungle Slight irregulanties 
of metre will be noted Each one matfe 
my passage o\ er a dyke bund or a sleeping 
panah dog Where the rhyme slips up 
badly — as it does in places — thereadermust 
picture the Troop of which I am a member, 
charging across a major obstacle such as a, 
pineapple thicket a bustee or a golf green 


Out and in round Arakpur 
Cossack posts at Barrackpur 
Sentry go at Jadabpur, 

Hot but aery stem 


Softly down at Chanderdtp, 
Giving us a pretty slip 
Back behind the huts of it 
Muddy m the ram 


Among the lanes of Gana— 

That day it was a worrier 

Hot enough to curry a 
Pheemv to a turn 


Up the road of Mollahat 
Here s a clue to follow out 
Nothing but a country cart 
So they 'scape again 
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A NURSERY RHYME UP TO DATE 





BY FRANK LEAH 







evening camels resting 


ffl u 



SMILING 



Rush Narayantola : 

On to Porakhola, 

Splashing through the Nullah 
Our commandoes go. 

Gone from Badi Raipur! 
What’s there more to try for ? 
Not at Ibrahimpurl 
All an empty show. 


Have they gone to Sonarpur? 
Ghanfa ? or Kalipur ? 

Baisia ? or Bhagwanpur, 

Out beyond the Lakes ? 

Mystery and Puzzledom I 
Have they gone to Kingdom Come, 
Drowned in tanks and khals among 
Crocodiles and snakes ? 


Sound the Last Post over them. 
Let the rushes cover them. 
Squadron B is scuppered. 
We’ll go home to lunch. 


(Editor s Note. — A Student of History 
sends the following remarks: *‘I have at 
your request made a very careful study 
of the records of the Calcutta Light Horse. 
I can find no field day described which 
bears the least resemblance to the one 
referred to in the rhyme you forward. 
My doubts as to its authenticity are con- 
firmed by a critical analysis of the verse. 
This is an age of extended lines and great 
mobility. But even this age has its limits. 
The e.xtreme points mentioned by the 
writer are Barrackpur and Porakhola, a 
distance of some twenty miles or so. It is 
improbable that one hundred men would 
conduct operations against another hun- 
dred men over a front of twenty miles. 
A tactical friend has plotted out the hunt 
for B Squadron as described by the author. 
He finds the distance traversed to be eighty 
miles. It is, again, improbable that even 


so mobile a body as a Corps of Light 
Horse would cover eighty miles in three 
houre, especially since the affair is supposed 
to be a manoeuvre and not a paperchase. 
Furthermore I find no record that the 
C.L.H. has ever attempted to cross Tolly's 
Nullah (see verse 5). The Nullah, as is well 
known, contains one foot of water and forty- 
five vertical feet of soft mud. The poem is 
clearly inaccurate and should therefore not 
be published. I have evidence, not referred 
to above, which goes to show that the 
author is writing of a field day of com- 
paratively recent date in which Squadron 
A were unsuccessful in tracking down 
Squadron B and its convoy. On that occa- 
sion he was one of the main body which was 
stationed in a lane near Ballygunge dunng 
the whole morning. The only movement 
he executed in that period was to return to 
Ballygunge when the 'Cease Fire’ sounded 


WHAT REALLY HAPPENED. 

A Tale for Press Censors. 


It must have happened near the South 
Pole. Anyway there was a continent with 
fourteen nations on it and one day they 
all declared war upon one another. The 
ones which did not do so engaged in vivid 
civil tumult. 

Censoiship rules of unimaginable strict- 
ness were introduced and half the army 
of each country encamped round the tele- 


graph offices to prevent any information 
getting in or out. The other half of the 
army did the fighting. 

The Editor of the Paper wth the 
Biggest Circulation looked at the army 
round the telegraph office. Then he looked 
again at the Ordinance for the Regulation 
of News. Yes, it really did cover every- 
thing. Even to his own imprisonment for 
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forty-seven and a half years with hard 
labour. Afterwards he turned to the 
General Officer Commanding the Whole 
Situation. 

" Fair does," said the Editor briskly. 
" If you are going to run my paper for me 
you must let me nm your army. Not that 
one," he added pointing to the regiments 
in the Square, " But the one which is in 
the field." 


Now up to this point my story would 
be incredible if it were true. From this 
point onwards, being untrue,, it becomes 
credible. 

Do you tumble ? If you do you are un- 
doubtedly a Bom Logician and therefore 
presumably you are also a Bom Tactician. 

You will anticipate that the Effitor 
made an unholy mess of the whole opera- 
tions and that the thirteen states com- 


To any other General the proposal 
would have appeared insane. But the 
Editor was in luck. The General Com- 
manffing the Entire Situation was a Bom 
Tactician. Not only was he recognised as 
such by the General Staffs of the thirteen 
other states, but his own contemporaries 
in his own army believed in him. (This is 
not a true story, so it doesn’t matter what 
I write.) 

Now a Bom Tactician is nothing if not 
logical. It is true that illogical leaders 
have occasionally won victories. Napoleon. 
Cromwell, Alexander. Attila, Julius Cjesar 
and Bill Adams have sometimes beaten 
their enemies illogically. But that does 
not affect the question. As Freiherr 
Treitsche von Bernhardi ap Nietsche has 
*0 lose a battle 

logiwlly than to win it by bad tactics. 

General was, as I have said, a 
Tactician Bom not Made. Logic was in 
his blood. And logic had now caught him 

the Editor then the Editor must take over 
his vvork as a Commander. He pondered.' 

gut there was no way out of the difficulty. 
His mental balance forbade him to dismi 
flawless-and 

He sighed because he had been lookine 
now he ^ 

?oZaee of V T" ?*• '■« ^-ad the 

ESwbere’S He asked the 

S and tb O'® printer's 


bmed to eat up the fourteenth which ran 
its war so badly. But if you guess thus 
you will guess wrong. It is no good writ- 
ing an article if the reader always knows 
what is coming next. In this story it is 
impossible to know, because even the writer 
has not planned how it is going to end. 

To the amazement of everybody, includ- 
ing the enemy, the Editor as General- 
issimo proved a brilliant success. He won 
every skirmish, engagement, onset, assault 
and battle in which he engaged and he 
arranged it so that there was at least one 
of these important events every twenty- 
four hours. His success was not merely 
complete it was petrifying. Professional 
soldiers had no time to feel jealous : he 
kept^ them too busy. If he had been 
nghbng only one enemy he would have 
fiimhed the job in a week. As it was he 
reduced all his opponents in thirteen weeks 
If the reader will divide this period by the 
number of nations, less one, mentioned in 
the opening paragraph he will find it 
works out at an average of one each week. 
11 it doesn't^ there is something wrong 
arithmetic and the reader is at 
berty to ^ter the number of nations, the 
period or the fundamental laws of mathe- 
*"^5p~-whicheverhe pleases. 

• How ffid he do this ? I will give a few 
extracts from his autobiography written 
after the war was over which never sold 
becai^eitwas issued in three fat volumes 
at halt a guinea a volume. People were 
t'^o poverty-stricken to afford it. 

reflections afterjhis first 
spent Jn settling down. 

^95b. — I find the whole 

theory of war to be wrong. As a matter 
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of custom battles are commenced after 
breaJdast — very enthusiastic commanders 
begin before chota hazri — they are fought 
through the day, finish at sunset and the 
armi^ then go to sleep.' What is the result 
of this ? Owing to the extent of the fight- 
ing even the General Staffs do not know 
the net result of the battle till ii p.m. 
It is then too late to inform the troops. 
The soldiery go to bed at 9 p.m. in suspense 
and perturbed in mind. They do not get 
a good night’s rest and wake jaded in the 
morning. Not fit to fight or do anything. 
This is obviously wrong. I must think out 
a remedy. 

April ^rd . — Have got the remedy. I 
explained it to my General Staff but found 
them irresponsive and unenthusiastic. Any- 
way, they haye^ got to obey orders. (I 
> like military discipline. * Do what you are 
told or be shot.’ I would like to run a 
newsMper office like that. Mem. To try 
it.) The whole time table of war must be 
altered. ^ In future the mornings and after- 
noon will be devoted to reconnaissance 
and light skirmishes by a small day staff. 
The full army will come on duty at 8-30 
P.M. and wiu fight continuously till 2 
in the morning. This \vill give half an 
hour to ^vrite an Order to the troops 
describing the events of the day. The 
Order will go to press at 3-0 ; be in the 
hands of the army by 3-30 and they wll 
all go to bed contentedly knowing quite 
well what has happened. That quiet sleep 
will be worth an army corps to me. 

April 4ih . — Won battle. Went to press 
3-15 A.M, 

- April $th . — Won another battle. 

Formes locked up at 3-20 A.M. 

April 6^^.— Won a further battle. 
Began printing Order at 3-25 a.m. Mem. 
To tell my Generals things can't go on 
like this. Five minutes later every day. 
Scandalous. 

April 'jih . — Won a fourth victory. 
Went to press 3-7J a.m. My warning was 
evidently effective. Must try to knock off 
that seven and a half minutes, though. 


even if it means starting half an hour 
earlier every evening 

'The remainder of the diary makes extra- 
ordinarily monotonous reading. Success, as 
any tragedian will tell you, is incapable of 
sustained interest. It is well, therefore, to 
summarise what happened. 

At first the generals of the enemy’s 
forces pardoned a night battle or two. 
Tliey recognised that the Editor was quite 
new to the job and would therefore be 
guilty of excesses of enthusiasm until he 
had sobered down and learnt at last the 
weariness which comes of trying to be 
cleverer than one's neighbours. So they 
merely laid in a fresh stock of carbons 
for the search-lights and hoped at least 
that the new Napoleon would show him- 
self a strict Sabbatarian. 

Unhappily they had forgotten that daily 
newspapers come out on Monday. 'There- 
fore while journalists pay sortie slight res- 
pect to Saturday they have no respect at 
all for Sunday. On the evening of the first 
Saturday the Editor’s victory was a very 
little one. The enemy naturally con- 
cluded that his zeal was flagging and 
settled down for a quiet evening next day. 

A fatal mistake. They did not put them- 
selves in the place of the Editor. If they 
had they would have discovered that he 
regarded himself as starting a new week 
and determined to start it with energy. 

The Victory that evening was more com- 
plete than any which went before, ^le 
carnage was terrific and the order praising 
the troops was"^ not in their hands till 3-45 
A.M. But he pardoned the delay. .... 

Some time about the middle of the 
second month of the war when five nations 
had already surrendered the enemy dis- 
covered that they were not dealing with 
an over-enthusiastic tyro who had a pen- 
chant for night surprises. Being men of 
great mental adaptability and having lost 
Steady forty-three pitched battles they 
altered their tactics and they also fought 
at night. ^ 

But this did not help them. For they 
were not suited to the work. Night labour 



requires temperament and prolonged train- 
ing. To them nine o’clock meant the after- 
dinner smoke; ten o’clock, billiards ; eleven 
0 ’clock, a chat in the smoking room ; and 
midnight, bed. They could not shake them- 
selves free of an increasing mental torpor 
which stole upon them through the night. 
So they always lost. 

With their opponent nine o’clock 
marked the beginning of tlie day’s work; 
midnight, the editonal page finished , one 
o’clock, local news page; two o’dock, 
pige SIX . two thirty telegrams to make 
up , two forty-seven, telegram page locked 
up: two fifty-three stop press news; two 
fifty seven, presses start. The Editor's 
mind was at its best and briskest betwrecn 
2-15 A .M. and 2-45 This was the period 
of his mam attack. Consequently he 
won— not occasionally but always. 

People stopped betting on the result 
of his battles It really was not worth 
while 

Tlic Great General and the Great 
Editor met at the end of the fighting, 
riicy shook hands with emotion and the 
Editor began to talk of his exploits. He 
was moderately pleased with himself and 

tibl^'° Ijriglitcned percep- 

circulation," he 
cad ".Half the continent 

read our Croquet specials cverj' morninc 

oSJ 1 '“''•c ‘irc problems in 

In ^ Crosses column. I had 

'‘aft a good deal. Your 
cC "-a^ted on r^" 

pag? He’s ' ‘>1= fashion 

rrc"Iu"u‘e'usrr§ ife 

ot more sensations in pretnrlt o„ V “ 


“ I hope you’ve made a good show 
of my victories,” said the Editor in a 
chastened voice. 

Your victories ?” queried the General 
in bewilderment. " My dear fellow, we’ve 
never heard of them.” 

" Never heard of them 1 ” The Editor 
was undoubtedly very angry at last. 
Ninety-one victories in as many days 
and nobody had heard of them 1 What 
did It mean ? 

The General explained soothingly ; but 
he was a little hurt. 

” When you pointed out that you 
ought to take over the Army, you ex- 
plicitly stated that you meant the field 
army and not the censorship army. I 
admitted the justice of your claim and 
granted it. But the censor operations still 
remained m my hands. If I had permitted 
myself to publish a word about your suc- 
cesses I should have bad to sentence myself 
to forty-seven and a half years ’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, which would have 
"Ofh inconvenient and absurd.” 

The General would liave gone on talk- 
ing, but the Great Editor liad fainted.* 

* • * ♦ 

that you will 
Yf'' ^ inner story of the war 
01 the fourteen nations either in the con- 
temporary new’spapers or in the histories 
^v Inch appeared later. 

"''11 I>e this ; That 
one of the nations appointed a Genera] in 
.'^™‘ytlnng who had had no 
the rin^ Haming and was not a member of 
the Trade Union; that 

I leir Generals had complained to 

Rulers had pro- 
refused enemy who had 

all ihp Cr. that in consequence 

aLiK work and their 

COTsrauln?n H'U” •' =>">1 ‘Eat in 

IcrmT’of peace!'" HuHuu dictated 

sionof monstrous a perver- 

apomnriarcVi^' ^ Rel ft only 

mmdaciour “ '’ercion equally 
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JENKINS REDIVIVUS, 

BY 

"JOHN DOE." 


“ don’t believe it, and I defy you 
to do"it ’’ 

We had been talking about the Other 
Side, the Fourth Dimension Jenkins had 
said that I looked a splendid medium , that 
I was just the sort of pereon to tempt a 
forlorn soul , that my constant absence 
of mind was due to wanderings of my 
spirit that while my spint wandered any 
old ghost could come and take possession 
of my body and have a splendid time with 
it , that my general appearance of com 
fortable rotundity would be more than 
any disembodied person could resist as a 
temporary habitation *' When I die " he 
said, *' I shall mike a point of Imng in you 
once a ueek " It was then that I defied 
him 

Hobson and I»Iarkham were the other 
two We always made up a foursome at 
the Kimbo Arms, Brorpie, for our August 
holiday , golf by day, bridge by night, and 
a motor Two days after I had defied 
Jenkins, our motor, suddenly discovering 
that it had a detachable wheel, pitched us 
all out, turned over two or three times and 
burnt itself into Nirvana — which is nothing- 
ness Jenkins was driving The steering- 
wheel prevented him from flying clear 

I was too much shaken to attend the 
funeral, hut I managed to pull myself 
together to hear the Will Jenkins had 
told me that he had made me his executor 
Among his papers was a letter for me 
It explained his reason for leaving me 
£15.000 

" You have a way of getting what you 
want at hotels,” he wrote, " and you drive 
a re^ly straight ball You are thoroughly 
selfish and yet popular I intend when 
I am dead to be comfortable I rely upon 
your affection for me to take ray old room 
at the Kirabo Arms every year, and to use 
a Baby Bunting Ball Thank Heaven, 


Sparkling Burgundy does not disagree 
with you ” 

The rest of the letter dealt with the 
subject of the Other Side, the Fourth 
Dimension and his intention to visit ray 
nice body frequently 

He had divided his fortune into three 
parts, leaving the three parts to the three 
bodies, in which he considered it likely 
that his soul would be most comfortable 
Again I said ” I don’t believe it 
I defy you to do it ” 

The next eleven months were un 
eventful Once only did I have a shock 
My Bridge is sound I know, and, as Bridges 
should be, safe In a moment of absence 
of mind I had declared a very risky Two 
No Trumps, and played the hand with 
such skill and courage that I got three 
Tncks and the Rubber A man looking 
over ray shoulder said , ” By Jove, but 
that was like dear old Jenkins back agam 
Wlio would have thought that you would 
suddenly break out like that 1 

Barring this episode I found seven 
hundred a year, a very useful addition to 
ray income As the autumn holiday came 
nearer I found that Hobson and Markham 
were not keen upon the muster at Brorpie 
The old four was broken up I persuaded 
three others to join me, and late one 
evening early in August arrived with them 
at the Kimbo Arms I had ordered the 
old rooms, and half in jest half m sadness 
I turned to the others, as we went up to 
dress for dinner, and said 

*' You mustn’t mind my having the 
best room It is the one dear old Jenkins 
was so fond of ” 

While brushing my hair my thoughts 
wandered and I remembered nothing more 
till, wakmg in the morning, I heard 
the maid saying, *' Time to get up, Mr 
Jenkms.” 
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I dressed and went down to breakfast. 
The others were at theirs already. I 
gathered that my lateness and the wildness 
of my declarations last night were due to a 
quart and a pint of Sparkling Burgundy. 
I didn't say much, but I thought a good 
deal. How often was Jenkins coming 
back 1 

This is a secret record of that month at 
Brorpie, and I may put down in it thoughts 
that I would not breathe to any living 
soul. If I could have got hold of Jenkins 
during those thirty days I would have told 
him what I thought of his proceedings. 
The least fit of absence of mind resulted 
in my finding in my match-book. " Four- 
some with Miss Watkins: don’t forget." 
Jenkins knew before he died that I was 
uncomfortable with Clara Watkins, and 
o^y made up foursomes with her to please 
hun. He. probably, knows now that she 
only played in those foursomes because 
I was m them 

^ I have always considered it wise to 
a hundred and sixty yards straight 
rather than two hundred into the rough 
I am much better looking than Jenkins. 


to live for was the eleven months of work. 
In business hours I am not absent-minded. 
It was when I was resting that Jenkins 
would see and take his chances. 

On the 29th day, Jenkins proposed to 
Clara 1 He got hold of me as we were 
waiting to drive from the first tee, and gave 
me back in the train next day. There 
in the memorandum book I read : " Am 
en^ged to Clara. Have given her my 
photograph and my signet ring. If I do 
not marry her she will sue me for breach of 
promise." My signet ring was no longer 
on ray finger. Is there any way of break- 
ing the neck of a spirit ? The thing was 
absurd. I would write and explain it all 
as soon as I reached London. Clara was 
a nice girl and a lady. 

There came a letter from Clara before 
I had finished breakfast in my London flat. 
She had witten it while I (or Jenkins) 
packed, and it began " My own Porkie. " 
Jenkins \vas the only Brorpie man who 
knew that I was called Porkie at School. 

I went to my office. There I was safe 
from him. As soon as I got back to the 
I sat down to tell Miss Watkins she 


_whenlwasme, I played with heffouS ° what love might have 


' — L -‘•wvwwa 1U1S3 vvatams arranged 

when I wayne, I played with her four times 
a week. But the lowest part of Jenkins 
w^ that whenever he got hold of my 
^ bunker 

md then let me come back into posses. 

T,™ known how low he could be 

taken his money, but it 
would be stupid to give it back now. I am 

so bunkers. I am 

f“ ® them. Indeed, I was never 


uJz j — Vi luvc iniguc aave 

been and came back to myself at the sound 
5* which my servant beats when 

fcTo dress for dinner. There on my 

ronJf ^ fo Clara and my memo- 
letter was a charming 
T r ^ove. In the memorandum book 
HU wfie? " Shall not see C. 

anH J* write love-letters, 

C. has /lo.ooo. J. 
if I off Westminster Bridge 

. Ineffable scoundrel. 


I was myfeir^S “ "£ 7 <nr\ . IneffableTcoundr'er" 

Station kittle bit of the fet ^ 

holes flirt? myself three or four Tenkins tnnu ^ ceremony myself. 

thought, and Sy! Possession during the Bishop's 


j ^any Dunxers. JNot 
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Picture to yourself a man of five and 
forty who has always been considered 
thoroughly respectable, sitting in pyjamas 
in the corridor of a train de luxe, %vith no 
one about but a Conductor of fierce ap- 
pearance who, every time he passed, said 
something in a language which I knew 
to be French but did not understand. 
It was most unpleasantly cold. The sun 
was rising. The train was passing through 
country flat and fertile. From the letters 
P. L. M. upon the decorations of the car- 
riage, I guessed that I was somewhere in 
the south of France. Gradually the whole 
hideous business da^vned on me. I was in 
the middle of the honeymoon of Jenkins 
and Clara. In one of those cupboards 
which are called bed-saloons on trains 
of luxury was Clara, still asleep. And 
Jenkins had left my body. \^y ? Be- 
cause he and Clara had quarrelled. Obvi- 
ously that must be so. And I was re- 
quired to go back-— in pyjamas— and make 
it up \vith Clara.— Never! 

I cried aloud. “ Jenkins. Come back, 
you inhuman monster, come back." 

That much I remember. For the rest I 
am indebted to my good friend Sir Albert 
Deane. 

Sir Albert is naturally an early riser. 
He too had come out m pyjamas. He 
'desired only to taste fthe morning air. 
As he came out of his" cupboard he heard 
me cry out.' “ You^inhuman monster, 
come back." He sat fdown quietly and 
watched. He"' is a Baronet, because he is 
the best man'^in England on Aberration of 
the Intellect.'* He has been consulted in 
cases, in which even crowned heads have 
been suspected. So he sat and watched me. 

' ? Presently the Conductor, the French 
speaker, came along with another Con- 
ductor, an English speaker. The English 
speaker said : " Monsieur must return to 
his coupe. It is not permitted to sit 
in the corridor." I got up and looked at 
the pair gravely, turned and walked away. 
As I passed Sir Albert, he beard me 'say— 

" And now, my spirit, let us find Jenkins 
and have it out with him." 


Sir Albert and the two Conductors 
followed me do\vn the corridor. I made 
frantic efforts to open the carriage door. 
They pulled me back when I tried to climb 
out through the window. 

* Sir Albert coaxed me into his own cup- 
board. He did not know me then. It is 
in the last ten months that we have become 
friends. He set himself to find out from 
me who I was, and what was ray trouble. 
For half-an-hour all I could be got to say 
was, " Why didn't you let me have it out 
with Jenkins." 

.He gave me something powdery in 
water and began to talk about spirits. 
Gradually he got from me my story, from 
the Conductor the number of ray habi- 
tation, and from Clara my clothes. His 
valet shaved me. Five minutes before we 
arrived at Marseilles I was as nearly as 
possible myseU again. 

■> * * * 

It appears that Sir Albert was favour- 
ably impressed with Clara. She bad looked 
nice sitting up startled. She bad behaved 
sensibly when told that her husband had 
some sort of shock, and that the man to 
whom she was spewing was a treater of 
Royal brains. My wife and my body were 
bound for Monte Carlo. Sir Albert was 
for Mentone. After Marseilles I was left 
in his coupe while he talked to Clara. He 
contrived to let her see that the bliss of the 
early days of married life had injured some 
small vessel in my brain. She must have 
been guilty of some words of displeasure 
which had given me a shock. In a few 
weeks I should recover. I should remem- 
ber very little of the past week. With 
that exception I should be entirely myself 
again. But I must have absolute quiet 
tilPwe reached our English home. 

I cannot tell you why Clara and Jenkins 
quarrelled. She has always been most 
dear and sweet to me since that day. 

To Jenkins when he was pretending 
to be me, I have reason to believe that she 
was mosP’unkind. If it were not so, why 
did he leave my body during the honey- 
moon, and why has he not yet returned ? 
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I expect what really happened was 
that Clara noticed as soon as the honey- 
moon began that it was not I with wliom 
she was seeing Pans She, probably, 
missed my steadiness and quiet humour 


She disliked Jenkins as a husband and let 
him sec it And if Jenkins dates to come 
back she will let him sec it again I have 
seen her let people see that she dislikes 
them. I think Jenkins Im gone for good 


THE ORDER OF THE WHITE FEATHER. 


or 

MICHAEL WEST. 

Author 0/ ••Clatr De tune/' 


I SAY it isn’t always the big man that 
does the big 50b as often as not it's the 
little man, though the big man often gets 
the credit, and it is not a little thing for 
the little fellow to do these things He 
takes no pleasure in it, as the strong min 
does, who Io\es nothing better than a 
scrap The little man docs it for duty, or 
he does it for love— or he doesn 't know 
why he docs it Very often he doesn't 
think it anything very great that he has 
done 

It was when the war was on Warner 
and Charlie Maddox were sitting in the 
bar at the golf club Both of them arc of 
the big type, nerhaps, rather more muscle 
than brain There was Bob Chalmers 
there, too, a young fellow, very smart, 
splendid shot, healthy, well looking chap 
— a little brains He 'd got a passing fad 
science ISci't >16 knew anytliing 
about It He took a pass degree m arts 
But he used to go about a bit with old 
Holley Holley was not old He was 
only about forty or so But he looked 
old He had some money of his own He 
lived alone He was a queer chap He 
had an old house with up and down 
passages built right on the edge of the 
Market Street At the back there was a 
big shed that he had put up himself It 
was full of machinery and scientific stuff 
He spent his time experimenting and writ- 
ing articles in learned magazines, and a 
book or two It was said that he was the 


most distinguished scientist m the country’ 
— though he didn't look it— dned up, 
oldish looking, pale But some ucll- 
known lecturer once came down to lecture 
m the Market Hall on modern science or 
something 

He said " WJicrc docs the professor 
live ? 1 must pay my respects to him 
The person saj, s "What professor’ D*? 
> ou mean Dr Carton He *s only a general 
practitioner " *’ No, No, No The gfcat 
HoUc>,” and when he found him, he 
simply grovelled to him Old HoHey 
sometimes came along to the dub m the 
c\ enmg v\ ilh Bob Chalmers He’d sit \ 
quiet in the comer, just listening to the 
talk tliat was going on 

They’d been reading the newspaper 
Warner began " Wliy don't all of >ou 
volunteer, and serve your country’” 

He Iiad an ollensive Major-Gcneral*Coni- 

mand\ng-a-Bngade way of saying home 
truths 

Carton, the doctor, quite a sportsiuan 
in his way, and a devil for work, said 
" Tliat's all right for you, Warner. Wc all 
know you’re spoiling for a fight It's a 
pleasure But it isn’t quite the same fo*' 
us " 

" Every man who is a man ought to 
fight at a time like this ” Warner was 
working up to one of lus rhetorical efforts 

Bob Chalmers cut in " Surely, Warner, 
there are a lot of men who don't fight but 
they’re useful all the same” 
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BY 
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A FREE TRANSLATION 

IRATE PASSENGER Nov then, where te that (purple patch) kjrfagc What are these 
(lemcn coloured Interlude) people doing * (A flame-NnIed tntcrfectloT and a pause cf suppressed 
Prussian blue wrath) Do they think they are a lot cf (mag-nta and yellow pre-n) catcrp'llars ? 
station MASTER (gently bei^g-) SaMb twlta, Jcldl kara 


BY H. B PEREIRA. 



Warner was started now • “ There are 
many/' he said, " who batten ’* — a good 
word — *' m the piping times of peace " — 
‘ piping * again good—" but when war 
comes they go to the wall, and so does 
everyone who’s not got something of the 
fighting blood m him It’s a man’s duty 
to fight ’’ 

Warner looked very imposing in his 
puttees with his back to the window He 
affected puttees because of their military 
appearance He had also a habit of carry- 
ing his mashie " at the slope ’* But poor 
old Holley was squirming in hib comer 
The remarks seemed to him a little bit 
pointed He was a sensitive chap, and he 
thought they were pointed at him 

Now there was one woman, a Mrs 
Hepp, m the club who was a confounded 
nuisance Not having any family of her 
own she considered it her duty to interfere 
with cv erybody else Her interference took 
the form of an enthusiastic adoption of 
every latest craze— of a " philanthro- 
pic " nature At the particular moment 
duchesses were being photographed with 
sewing machines, but the very latest was the 
" White Heather Brigade " This diversion 
consisted in distnbuting white feathers to 
any one who was not known to be serving 
his country 

Jubt at the critical moment Jlrb Hepp 
intruded into the bar, glowngwth her new 
discovery 

" Who wants a white feather,” she said, 
beaming at Warner with a side scintillation 
for Charlie JIaddox 

" Not for me, Mrs Hepp No orders 
yet, but I believe I’m off in a few weeks ” 

" Not for me,” says Charlie Maddox 
So one went on to Bob Chalraere 
" Thanks, Mrs Hepp ” he said, * I also 
volunteered for the front some weeks ago 
Though I ’ve not taken so much trouble to 
announce the fact’ — this for Warner 
Warner felt it He turned round on old 

Holley " I think Mrs Hepp ” 

She went She looked a bit shy 
Old Holley bowed wth almost XVIII 
century politeness, " Thank you, Mrs 


Hepp, he said, *’ I may have need of it ” 
He took out his pocket book and very 
carefully tucked the white feather in 

I think I told you Bob Chalmers and 
Holley were rather thick, seemed rather 
fond of each other A little while after the 
white feather incident— less than a month 
— Bob went round to see old Holley He 
was going off m a few days under orders — 
probably to the front So he d come to 
say a good bye 

He found old Holley m his workshop, 
the tin shed at the back The place was 
covered with lots of brass and steel and 
sprmgs and things It looked as if he'd 
pulled a large lawn mower to pieces and he 
was working away like mad 

" Good evening, Holley ” 

** Take that thing, will you ” said Holley, 
" turn it down as neatly as you possibly 
can It’s got to fit m there Must be 
absolutely exact ” 

Chalmers was a bit surprised but he’d 
done jobs of the sort before with Holley So 
he went at it When he’d finished there 
was another thing to do He finished 
that 

” Done ^ ” said HoHey, "well wait a 
bit This needs a bit more adjusting , then 
we’l! fit It together It won 't take a mmute 
It s so simple ” 

So they set to work fitting it together 

Bob looked at it "What is it ? " he 
asked "It’s not like anything you’ve made 
before It does not look like a scientific 
thing at all ' 

"Not scientific!” said Holley Then 
" When are you going to the front 

" I came to say good bye to you, Mr 
Holley That is why I called in on you so 
late, and why I’m not dressed ” For he 
was in tweeds, and by now, after working 
at * it ’ the time was getting on for eleven 
" I expect to start to morrow or the next 
day ” 

"To morrow 1” said Holley, " To- 
morrow 1” It seemed to have knocked 
him sideways Funny thing — he’d known 
it all along But somehow it had not got 
into his mind — he had not reahsed it 
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You know how I mean? He must have 
been very fond of that boy. 

'* I suppose you '11 enjoy it,” he said. 

" I in looking forward to it. Won’t be 
pleasant. But it’ll be life.” 

" Or death,” said Holley. " It’s fun to 
you. But it means rather a lot to me. 
Being a lonely man I don’t kmow many 
people.” 

Bob Chalmers said ” I shall miss .” 

"No, you won’t,” said old Holley, 
" No, you won’t. You've' never worked at 
things you know men arc ‘wanting-want- 
ing badly, the cure of disease, the bringing 
of comfort, things that science can do, and 
been laughed at for your pains. You go 
and fight and come back a hero, or die a 
hero. I stay and work for things that 
may live after this war is done, long after 
—and the women wll rive me white 
feathers in the streets.” He was fingering 
that white feather ; he’d taken it out of his 
pocket-book. It seemed as if it was soiled 
with fingering. " But it’s white feather if 
I go to the war. It’s cowardice. Dying is 
just a stopping of the heart. But it's hell 
for a man like me to be laughed at. I 
fear that. 

come?" said 
Chimera. He didn t really know wliat to 

Old Holley dropped the white feather 
on the floor. Then he stooped down slowly 
and he picked rt up again. Then he opened 
the door ^the shed into the back street 

of the little public house opposite. Tlie 
men were coming out into the street It 

talking loudly. There were some strect- 
urchins rvho ought to have been in bS 

fte edg? St® attack ■ along 

!ooke1®up“'g“LEu«=r One of them 
in the lieht nf tVl j "Obey. He was 

the feX‘ slut “0 '■=>-<* 

" An^Took‘m So*" 

fetch 

fhe men across the road laughed. 
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Old Holley stood there for n moment. 
TJicn he turned back and shut the door. 
" Come here, Chalmers. Do you know the 
Colonel who’s here? Ask him for fifty 
pound of ball cartridge and the use of the 
range at six to-morrow, will you ?” 

But— wliy ?” 

" You may tliink it odd of me. I had 
thought tliat I would not go to the front. I 
meant to do as my share — this. It's a gun. 
One I thought out .some years ago. It's a 
simple bit of mcclianics— don't know why 
it was not thought of before. But it^ 
simpler and a great deal more cfTectivc 
than anything they’ve got— immensely 
more. We'll test it to-morrow to make 
certain it's all right.” 

''You've ginng it?” 

" I had thought. But no, now I mean 
to go with it. Four is a gun team. 

“ 1 wonder if it's too late to ask Maddox 
^nd^Wamcr to join us.” 

« going.” 

... I’m going— I'll keep this 

wiiitc feather. I’m beginning to earn it. 

I m going because— 1 'm afraid." 

• • • • 

There was a dull black sky ; mist ; no 
stare ; the steamy shadow* of a moon. A 
yellow stretch of mud, once a road, bending 
round by a clump of trees, then seeming 
o stretch out straiglit into the darkness. 

A mile or so back, was the main army, 
tn front of it the supports, entrenched, 
the piquets with groups thrown out; 
standing silent in the darkness, 
hidden in the clump of trees, 
♦T,#.; gun. Two men lay flat on 

fore-wheels; one was 
^ the other. Tliey were 

A fi»’ ^oth were fast asleep, 

rnm - 1 man lay at the tail of the 

SI" ' 7 one arm thrown over his 
^ "‘y front, a man stood 
rorin®' ^ °><iish-Iooking man. 

Ohont m ^ ^ enough he was not thinking 
HmmnJrn His eyes rested con- 

vrateT- h, ? <fnrkncss ho had to 

bM ‘ '!=‘'’"ing to a night- 

bird whose ciy came faint an! intermittent. 



He was calculating the possible number of 
different arrangements of that series of notes 
Somethmg caught the comer of his eye on 
the left There was some one moving there 
But it was not the front he was to watch< 
Another sentry was watching there 
There must be a fair number of men moving 
there He tned to reckon how many By 
careful listening one could hear them cross 
a gravelly patch in the grass He had 
thought he heard the sound eleven times 
That would be roughly fifty men if they 
were moving, close formation — only a 
dozen if in file There was a grass grown 
country road somewhere over there They 
might be moving along it m close forma 
tion The sentry on the nght must have 
seen them anyhow 

In the night there was a splash of fire 
An answering fusillade Then out of the 
mist m front loomed shapes 

The sentry reached back cautiously with 
his foot Pnvate Warner ought to have 
been there, just behind him But he had 
rolled in ms sleep further away fhe 
sentry took a quick step backwards and 
touched him with his heel He started up 
“ Ssh " 

“What?” 

“ Enemy in front Go back to the 
support Not along the road— go round 
They can't advance except along this road 
We 11 hold it as long as we can ” 

Warner disappeared m the darkness 
The other two woke up Bob Chalmers 
sat at the machine gun " Down Not 
yet We ’ve got to hold them We ’ll wait 
till they’re close ” 

Faint crunching growing nearer 
Sounds of cautious movements that seemed 
absurd They did not know they were 
being watched 

Corporal Holley was opemng the aramu 
mtion-box silently Pnvate Chalmers drew 
back the bolt There was a faint dick 
“ Get your sights. Bob It's set for 
rapid fire They 11 learn what a gun is 
now Now — out with it Get down Charlie 
Oh, you fool I Oh, the fool ! He ’s hit ” 
Corporal Holley cautiously lifted his head 


and peered over the edge of the ground 
“It’s all nght," he said “They are 
keeping back in the centre But they are 
working round the left flank We’ve held 
them up long enough ” 

“ Can we fall back now?” 

“ We may, if we can But if we stop 
finng they 11 rush Go on, give them 
another twenty on the flank there ” 
Corporal Holley crawled toward the ] um 
ble, aslideof cartndges in his hand “Let 
me take your place ” " No, I am all right ” 
But Corporal Holley took charge of the 
gun He fired more slowly, in httle spurts, 
five or SIX cartndges at a time 

"Then he stopped 'Bob,' he said 
they’re round theflank Run for it You ’ll 
reach the trenches Keep well out to your 
left as you run ” 

“ And you ?” 

“ I '11 stay here and hamper them while 
you get off Then I’ll smash the gun ” 

“ I ^Vljl stay ”, 

“ I tell you go ” 

Another rattle of finng, 

“ I am not going ” 

“ It's orders — Pnvate Chalmers ” 

Rattle, Rattle, Rattle Three slips One 
left Then he jumbled in the tool box 
“Can ’t leave them the gun, can t leave any 
of it They 'd find out how it works " He 
chuckled, ' I guess they ^vanttoknow ” 

He filled in the last slip and pulled the 
tngger He started, and his nght arm 
dropped to his side He left his place and 
crouched for a moment hghtmg something 
with a match Then stood by the gun 
Runmng figures appeared over the edge 
of the ground 

" The Order of the White Feather 
I 've earned it now ” 

Then there was a blaze of flame He 
lay white faced, stanng upwards amongst 
the ruins of his gun Runmng forms came 
between the trees 

• * * * 

And the funny thmg about it was that 
all the time he thought he'd sho\vn the 
" white feather ” for not havmg the courage 
to stay at home. 
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AWELSH FAUST. 


S. G. DUNN. 


It was Dan Christmas who first told 
me about h m A cheery «ouI was Dan, 
though of somewhat doubtful reputation 
With the face of an Archbishop and the 
imagination of a poet, he spent his days 
m ^ ar} ing degrees of mtoMcation according 
to the statp of his purse But he was the 
be^st fisherman in the valley, and it was a 
liberal education for an amateur like myself 
to visit the best pools on the river— and he 
knew them all— in his garrulous company 
His methods were not, it is tnie, aiwajs 
strictly legitimate but m that pait of the 
country they believe in the principle of 
pive and let live," and though Dan 
lived by poaching he was never, as far 
as I know, before the m^igistrates except 
once and that was only for throwing his 
wife into the Bran in a time of flood 
Doubtless she had annoyed him, though 
Dan himself was heard to declare that the 
whole thing was just a scientific experiment 
and as the postman fished her out— for 
wmch Dan knocked him down on the next 
market day— nobody was the worse for it 
except perhaps the gallant rescuer \Vhat« 
ever failings he may have had, he was, at 
S information 


over there so long fo let ’ It looks a prettv 
spot and there’s good pasture there and 
decent byies too " 

‘‘ Is It Blaeny you mean ’ " said Dan 
*' A3', It looks well enough, and good 
enough land it is But there's queer things 
about it Did you never hear of Roberts 
of Blaeny and his goings on ? Well, no 
It would be belore you came about these 
parts, may be Ah • a queer fellow was 
Roberts, a man of deep eyes that read old 
books, and he got hold of one book — the 
Second Book ol Agnppa it was called — 
which was full of spells and such like, and 
It was not long, indeed, before he could 
bring spirits round him like the little dogs 
round the cow s heels " 

“ Is that so > ” said I, with never a 
tiller of incredulity, for Dan was a firm 
believer m magical arts, and I was already 
not quite sure of my own faith m such 
matters ' Tell me about it all," and I 
took out my flask 

That spell, at any rate, unsealed his 
“ps Yes 1 ” he continued " There's 
many who have seen them, though we 
ici not know anything was wrong for a 
long time Things went well with Roberts, 


and It was he, as I said, who told me about waI Roberts, 

Roberts of Blaeny and his compact with farm"'^The'^ nobody on his 

do\vn beside the bip h,wn ii knew them was helping 

pool below the railway bridge where thf w«hi A*!? 

gorse grows so thick that one can scarcelv ^''^''nwas young David who 

push through It, and I warwJa^ of Iw ior old Dr Evans 

casting a vmed assortment of flies with Card yuars and years in 

no result. There was thunder in the air 

■■Tt‘s\ httle™™ /“ '‘t “.1 >!<= =‘°PP<^<J 

Dim whieb .Aif'fP '“<i='num on ; 


at tho wu XT ne stopper 

I aied my^pipAafrS™'"’ 1 “ Pnt his*’hand"to''his 
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forgotten — very important it was too, hc*d 
heard the doctor say. 

So on he set running to the farm As 
he got out of the plantation he nearly ran 
into the gate, so dark it was, and he just 
had to grope along the fence till he came to 
the turn by the cypress tree and the queer 
pigeon loft Then, as he comes round 
the comer, he finds himself all of a sudden 
in a blaze of light 1 Every mortal window 
m that old house was lighted up, jes, every 
wnndow, and as he got nearer he could hear 
the dc\il of a noise inside There was 
singing and dancing, and people clinking 
glasses same as if they were enjoying them- 
selves hu^ly 

Well, Davie was fair mazed I can tell 
you, for Roberts was known as a careful 
man, a very careful man and as sober a 
min as you’d meet anywhere in a street 
of chapels on a Sunday morning I Da\ie 
stands by the door and smicks lus lips and 
says to himself " This is a bit of good 
luck, tins IS I He'll be asking me to step 
in tins cold night and ha\e a drop, most 
like And It’s not siying no I’ll be either !” 

So he gives a great knock, the same that 
they should hear him in all the uproar they 
was making within And then wliat would 
you think ? Phizz ! In a second all the 
lights was out, and tlie whole place dark 
and still not a sound, not a light, and 
DaMC waiting by the door with the fear 
of It on him ! He told me aftenvards he 
came to himself to find Roberts standing, 
with the door open in one hand and the 
end of a candle in the other, peenng out, 
and asking in that gruff \oice of lus who 
was there and what he wanted 

" It’s— It’s me brought the phjsic from 
Dr Evans,” says Davie in a tremble 

” Ah I ” says Roberts, quite m lus usual 
way. '* 'Tis a bit late, but I suppose you 
were losing your way on this dark night ? ” 

“Yes,” answers Davie as he would to 
any question But he feared to say a word 
about the lights and the noise, Roberts 
being a stnet man and not at all affable 
like And it’s sorry he was, not to have 
a ^nk after all i 


**I’ll send some onewith joutotakeyou 
through the fields and put you on the road 
Good night 1 ” says Roberts, and in he goes 
williout another word and slmts the door 
Davie turned away, still all m a wonder 
and there he sees a tall man standing by 
him 1 ^ He fairly jumped when he saw him, 
for he’d heard never a sound 

'' Oh,” says poor Davie, “ you'll be tlic 
one to show me the road ? ” 

But the tall man says nothing, only 
leads the way out to the footpath And 
very dark it was, too 

Now Davie was a talkative lad and he 
knew everyone here But for all the 
darkness he could swear Iie'd never seen 
the (all man at all before ” You 11 belong 
to (his part of the country ’ ” he says, 
wishful to be polite But the tall man just 
strode on, said nothing 

“ You 11 — you 11 be a stranger here- 
abouts?” says Davie, wanting to please 
But not a word in answer did he get 
And with that they came to the road 
and Davie could see it just ghmmcnng 
before him 

"Hero we are on the road 1” says he 
(mng to talk checry-like, as a man will 
when mortal afraid 

And as he said it, puff 1 there wasn'^* any 
tall man at all I He just blew out, so to 
speak, like a candle Davie was just 
talking to the night, the chill wind, his own 
shivering self I Well, Sir! I reckon you 
and I would have done as Davie did and 
run down lliat road like a mad fellow He 
came m to the ' Black Ox ’ with the tale 
and the thirst of a collier, and I heard it 
all from Jus ouai white lips, I did 

That was how we came to guess there 
was something funny up at Blacny. 

Not that Roberts was a selfch kind of 
man either He was not above lending 
the spirits, when required like, 

Tlicre vvas the big matcli. now, with 
Trccastlc Once a year the whole village 
came over and we played them at the 
football all day on the green At nine 
o’clock in the morning the game began, 
jt went on all day Everyone joined in and 
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That the least touch sets all ; soraetitflK aiiiai. 
With furious speed across the wide maiim, ^ 
Or crawling with astonished frogs for "itcss 
Upon a_ ' waist ’ unfitted for such antics ; 

Or leading in martial ardour some swih raid 
Into a neighbouring bar. 

And then the Strategist, full ol strange thoacthcilTc 
And dark strategic plans to mystify 
His friends and enemies : at times disfassir.g 
The mysteries of ' Front form ' and ‘ By tt* rijit’ 
And ‘ fire-control ;* then pointing out the t.-rcn 
Of those commanding him : or breathing itt? ntnst 
For mating Kluck and disappointing Bill 
That Joffre never dreamed of : or may be p’nr^ 
Small flags upon a map where some place shmii te 
But somehow isn't marked ; pronouncing 
Przemyzl and Llwouff and Ostvagbodd 
With airy unconcern : transporting RiJS-'hai 
In millions through the ice across old Ocean 
To drive dear Bill and Kluck to Ahmf<inag3r 
Or somewhere hotter still i The last scene s-. 3 
Into the lean and sun-burned man-at-a^ ^ 
Hawk-eyed, keen-banded, keener-hearted stu 
Who fills his rifle as he fills his pipe. 

Who’s in his place before the shouted 'cord 
Is fairly ended, who can move and turn 
A thousand as one man, whose shakh’S , 
With some odd million others Bill 
Roll near and nearer from the ends o! 

In common purpose threatening War aca 


THE BLUE-BIRD AND THE 

CORNELIA SORABJE. 


I. 

Place .... Bharat (India). 

Time .... (circ) 800 B.C. 

Now one day Drona. the Jtaster-Archer, 
made a great Play-competition to test the 
skill of the Princes of India who were his 
pupils. He had them all out before liim 



And what happened m the end ? Oh, 
he just died The people that was waiting 
m the lane to see the Devil jump out of the 
window with his body was very disap< 
pomted naturally to see just notlung at all 
But to my mind it was their own fault 
Roberts was a very particular man, and if 
he did make a bargain with the powem of 
darkness, you may be sure he laid it down 
that there should be no scandal about it 


Ah I he was a smart man, was Roberts of 
Blaeny 

Dan handed me back the flask and 
gazed m meditation on the still pool 
' Anyhow,' said I, ‘ I don’t see why the 
place should be empty now all the same ’ 
Dan roused himself and the suspicion 
of a^smile passed over Ins ^v^nkIed face. 

“ I should let them go on talking," said 
he, " may be it’ll lower the rent I " 


EVENTIDE. 

BT 

D. H. and K. C. 


A soft breeze whispers to the sea 
In the sapphire spray, 

Then on to cool the last warm blush 
Of departing day 
The sea gives answer lazily 
To its Love’s request, 


Then onward rolls m the evemng hush 
To the golden West 
The mght enfolds the wind and sea 
In her mantle grey. 

Descends and hides the weary world 
From departing day. 


THE RECRUIT’S PROGRESS. 

By ANON. 

Now all the World’s a Camp and all men soldiers, 
And every girl a nurse eager to bandage 
Practising on a chokra with a duster I 
And each man m three months plays many parts 
At first the Broker, stout and prosperous, 

Dnvmg'like Jehu up and down the streets 
With shouts of " Rok-ke I ” 

Smoking a large cheroot and even sometimes 
Indulgmg in a matutmal beer. 

That now, das, Ares denies to us 
(What’s happened to the beer, where will it go to. 
Now the prodigious swallow of Hindostan 
Is closed to it ? But that's another story ) 

Next the Recruit, full of strange oaths, endea\ounng 
To ‘ Shoulder arms ’ and turn with swaft precision 

At the command now left, now nght, now wong I 

And oftenest wrong m efiort to remember 
Right hand from Left while he manipulates 
An unaccustomed kilt and murderous nfle 
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took the ball when he could and the goals 
was at each end of the green. When any- 
one felt tired he just dropped out, and over 
the hedge there was a barrel or two of beer. 
You just lay under that till you'd had 
enough, and ran back to the playing 
again ; so the game went on ali the time. 

Trecastle was a tough lot that year, and 

by two o’clock we were feelmg very heart- 
doivn. Jones of the Crown was standing 
dinner to the players, and in came 
Roberts of Blaeny. He was a careful man 
and never missed a chance of a free 
meal. 

• " W’ -S-T''.' things 

going? Nobody said much but he soon 
saw how It was, and after a whde he went 
out and smd m he was going to puli things 
up for us m the afternoon, “ 

When we started playmg again, there 
was a big fellow kept gettmg the ball and 
running through the TmeS daps “ve^ 
tune and toudung doivn again and agam 
could get near huh. 

thev “yo"' “d we'd won, 

thFcSf n? shouting to know who 

lihedmp for° T lid'm 
him_ a fa, but nobody couid find hiiS™ 

body^ver mentioned a Id^nTo 

suppose.*^ w>Kn^he*took^' ^ 

01 course they didn't kn Illness, 

was the last tat ‘bat it 

be I It 'vi nd w°wh'l°n“?'‘™8ht 
popular enough but^v * Roberts was 
to SCO ?.7' ,o,“‘ everyone was , 


corifess I was biterested to hear what the 
religious folk thought about it. There 
w^ Davies of Bethesda— that is the chapel 
with the iron railing painted red and the 
fountain in front of it— he said that Roberts 
would, may be, disappear in a column of 
blue smoke. I don’t rightly know why he 
said ‘ blue ' exactly, but indeed it is the 
Conservative colour in the country, and 
so I suppose Davies was thinking of it 
that way as kind of suitable for the devil ! 
^yhow blue he said. On the other hand, 
Williams of Babel, he was sure the Old 
Mm would come for Roberts himself, and 
t^e him off clawing and screeching and 
ciyng out how sorry he was that he hadn't 
subsenbed to the new building fund of 
Babel Chapel I 

People mainly believed Wiiliams— he 
?n”®AP,°"''^''^“'P'Cucher on hell— though 
they diM t count much on the crying out 
about the_ subscription part ; they thought 
' ™ professional like I 

When people asked the Vicar he just 
head an ' ‘ “ ' 


to see what ivoulT eager 

be'd made a b«g^&.P“P>? slid 
they wanted to see U 1 ,?^“ 5^ and 

nf .. ... ^vnggle out 


teHgiousmaumS';?,^‘.Sh'Sf 


, — *• au 

but I'll it. 
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y v". K'-'vyjc asikcu me vicar ne lusi 
shook his head and said nothing, Roberts 
you see. He’d joined 
^ ^ ^^ter the Vicar had 
Id^him a horse. " The man that can do 

rnn'rsri '* can may be get 

round the Lord, too, somehow! He was 
religious man was Roberts, and 
mighty keen on going to heaven. 

attemoon he was very weak and 
husky. They could see he 
something, so the Vicar bent 

trrn-. ' where Roberts lay 

groaning. '' 

n ^ ^ ^ i I wish I was 

••^KT saying over and over. 

RobprtTh y™ ^cclisb. John 

wandSy! Vian: thinking he was 

abnni mind. " You just think 

“ SVy^t .poor immortai soul 1" 
savs ^ ^0 doing, indeed 1” 

iSr ^Phert very sorrowful-like. And then 
Hohprtf; he meant, for if 

barirninpdl? he couldn't have 

an? rate l™y ^he devU. At 

y , that s how everybody took 



And what happened in the end ? Oh, 
he just died. The people that was waiting 
in the lane to see the Devil jump out of the 
window wth his body was very disap* 
pointed naturally to see just nothing at all. 
But to my mind it was their o^vn fault. 
Roberts was a very particular man, and U 
he did make a bargain with the powers of 
darkness, you may be sure he laid it down 
that there should be no scandal about it. 


Ah 1 he was a smart man, was Roberts of 
Blaeny. 

Dan handed me back the flask and 
gazed in meditation on the still pool. 

' Anyhow,’ said I, * I don't see why the 
place should be empty now all the same.’ 

Dan roused himself and the suspicion 
of a smile passed over his wrinkled face. 

" I should let them go on talking,” said 
he, ” may be it'll lower the rent 1 ” 


EVENTIDE. 

BY 

D. H. and K. C. 


A soft breeze whispers to the sea 
In the sapphire spray, 

Then on to cool the last warm blush 
Of departing day. 

The sea gives answer lazily 
To its Love's request. 


Then onward rolls in the evening hush 
To the golden West. 

The night enfolds the wind and sea 
In her mantle grey. 

Descends and hides the weary world 
From departing day. 


THE RECRUIT’S PROGRESS. 

By ANON. 

Now all the World's a Camp and all men soldiers. 
And every girl a nurse eager to bandage 
Practising on a chokra \vith a duster I 
And each man in three months plays many parts. 

At first the Broker, stout and prosperous. 

Driving dike Jehu up and down the streets 
With shouts of ” Rok-ke ! *' 

Smoking a large cheroot and even sometimes 
Indulging in a matutinal beer, 

T^at now, alas, Ares denies to us. 

(What's happened to the beer, where will it go to, 
Now the prodigious swallow of Hindostan 
Is closed to it ? But that's another stor^".) 

Next the Recruit, full of strange oaths, endeavouring 
To ‘ Shoulder arms ' and turn with swift precision 

At the command now left, now right, now WTong I 

And oflenest wTong in effort to remember 
Right hand from Left while he manipulates 
An unaccustomed kilt and murderous rifle 
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That the least touch sets off sometimes advancing 
With furious speed across the wide maidan. 

Or cra\\ling with astonished frogs for witness 
Upon a * waist ' unfitted for such antics 
Or leading in martial ardour some swift raid 
Into a neighbouring bar 

And then the Strategist full of strange thoughts of War 

And dark strategic plans to mystify 

His friends and enemies at times discussing ^ 

The mysteries of * Front form ’ and ’ By the right ‘ 

And * fire control , then pointing out the errors 

Of those commanding him or breathing deep suggestions 

For mating Kluck and disappointing Bill 

Tliat joffre never dreamed of or may be pinning 

Small flags upon a map where some place should be 

But somehow isn t marked pronouncing 

Przemyzl and Llwouff and 0 »tvagbodd 

With airy unconcern transporting Russians 

In millions through the ice across old Ocean 

To drive dear Bill and Kluck to Ahmednagar 

Or somewhere hotter still ! The last scene shifts 

Into the lean and sun burned man at arms 

Hawk eyed keen handed keener hearted still 

Who fills his nfle as he fills his pipe 

Who s in his place before the shouted word 

Is lawly ended who can move and turn 

A lliousand as one man whose shaking tread 

With some odd million others Bill now hears 

Roll near and nearer from the ends of the earth 

In common purpose threatening War and Death 


THE BLUE-BIRD AND THE ARCHER. 

OT 

CORNELIA 


Plau Bharat (India) 

Time (circ) 800 B C 

Now one da> Drona the Master Archer, 
made a great Pla> •compelUion to test the 
skill of the Pnnccs of India who were Ins 
pupils He liad them all out before him 
together 

■* Take } our bows and arrows " said he 
* and be rcad> to shoot uhen I tell you ' 


sorabje. 

His mark was a blue-bird m a tree 
Pnnee Yudlusthira being the eldest 
was called first 

,, ** fic ready to shoot ” said Drona 
But tell me first what you see Do you 
sec the bird ? ’* 

^ said Yudhisthira 

What else do you sec ? Myself, your 
Brothers or the tree ? ' 

" I see yourself, my Brothers, the tree 
and the bird " 
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IF THE EMDEN HAD CAUGHT CALCUTTA. VHI 



clap them into Jad. BY FRANK LEAH 



Three times Drona asked this question, 
and three times was he tlius answered. 
Then ve^ sorrowfully he turned from 
Yudhisthira. Not by him was the bird 
to be shot. 

^ Prince after Prince he questioned in 
this wse, and all alike made answer, ** I see 
you, my Brothers, the tree and the bird.*’ 
And now there was but one Prince left, 
Arjun, the Master’s favourite pupil. 

“ Tell me Arjun, with bow bent, what 
do you see ? ” 

" I see a bird.” 

” Do you not see myself, your Brothers, 
the tree ? ” 

*' I see the bird alone,” said Arjun,” nor 
you, nor the tree, nor my Brothers.” 

” Of what colour is the bird ? ” 

” I see only a bird’s head." 

" Then shoot,” said Drona joyfully. 
And even as he expected, the bird was 
headless as soon as the arrow sped from 
the bow. 


II. 

.... Uid-Europe. 

Time .... 1914 A.D. 

And the wheel of time was turned and 
turned and turned, by the God of Battles. 
And once more the Master-Archer was 
testing the Princes of India for a battle- 
field as great as the age-old battle-field of 
Kurukshetra. 

But tlus time the soil was not Indian ; 
and whereas the Princes were flesh and 
blood and stood in all their earth-time 
valour of battle armament, Drona the 
Master-Archer was Spirit-true, clothed upon 
for but the purpose of that markman’s test. 

Andit was ni^ht, and across the trenches 
slept the Prussian legions. ^ 

And Drona came stepping lightly as 
is the way of spirits, treading on the east- 
cold wind. And he found his men, Rajput 


and Sikh and Pathan, Gurkha and Mar- 
hatta, sleepless to sentinel the honour of the 
King they loved, and served as Brothers 
for the first time in that service. 

And the God of Battles opened the spirit- 
eyes of the Indian soldier-men, so that they 
knew Drona for the beloved Master-Archer 
of the Tales of Heroes, learnt in the land of 
their birth ; and they knew too that all 
that Brotherhood of men who fought for 
the King might claim Drona for their 
orvn, in the great cause which had made 
all one in that same land across the seas 
And once more as in the ancient story — 
” Take your bows and arrows,” said 
Drona the Archer, " and be ready to shoot 
when I give the word. The blue-clad 
Prussian in his line of battle is the mark. 
Do you see him ? ” 

And “ I do ” said Oody Singh of Mewar 
doughty warrior. 

‘^VVhat do you see?” asked Drona 
” The Pnassian, myself, your Brothers of 
the East and West ? " 

” I see,” said Oody Singh, ” I see the 
Prussian.” 

” But what see you,” said Drona again, 

” the colour of his uniform, his man-made 
tools of war, the legions upon legions 
behind his back lusting for your lives, 
your country, your allegiance ) Tell me 
quickly what is it you see?" 

And ” I see.” again said Oody Singh 
doughty veteran, sure of his mark, ” I see 
the Prussian, Enemy of Peace.” 

Likewise also said all the Pnnces. 

” Then shoot,” joyfully said Drona the 
Master-Archer, proud of the sons of India : 
for well knew he that by such men as these 
would the great King’s battles be won, to 
the glory of God, and the Empire of that 
King of England, who once upon a time 
had come across the waters to receive the 
homage of his people in the Ancient Town 
of Delhi, near the field of Kurukshetra of 
warriors’ memory. 
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EUROPE TWELVE MONTHS AGO. 


W. C. HOSSACK, M.D. 

Perchance it may have happened to in glorious sunshine. Venice for the first 
the reader that he has enjoyed a blow m a time, Venice in spring for a man back from 
launch on the wide waters of the Hooghly five years m Calcutta, Venice for a man 
when suddenly he has noticed against the with leanings to art with a knowledgeable 
- A!™®''™® A distant cloud favourite cousin for cicerone. Small 

with nothing marked or portmtous about wonder then that it came only as fillip of 
1 ‘he signdicant detail that its upper pleasurable excitement toLor first 

grey®?aS:r '“^ThTn'* the'‘ doud d “f hydroplane settling down like a swan upon 
til/it^fiUs both Ws nt spreads out the water in front of S. Giorgio Maggiore 
It fills both ivmgs of the honzon and and to hear the hum of our first din|ible 

from the square of St. Mark’s on the Saint’s 
festal day. By the time we got to Florence 
by way of the old time herbarium and 
prdens of Padua, the political weather 
altered and not even the joys 
of the Feast of Crickets when the pious 
® ^*^sects in cages and, for every one 
release a soul from purgatory, 
could keep one from a vague wonder as 
to the outcome of the Balkan war. Could 

as it swells it rises and darkens. A breeze in the Tridf ?ir " P'- 
springs up to meet it and the liehts und her needs, 





Springs up to meet it and the li(?hK iSm Alliance in view of . 

shadows disappear under an advancing “'‘her tendencies? At Genoa 

pallof darknes^ A peal of thunder as in t 


HI of darkn.r"A pei of thundrS 
down against the breeze and last of all 
Mme twenty mmutes from the hard rim- 
^ hlots out the 

hefnre'it*'™a^’M ‘‘'™hle 

‘ I'' ?“'■ =‘rihes the launch 

mth a crash that drowns the rumble of 
the anchor chain while out of fhe roaring 
darkness come the thousand whips of the 
storm-dnven rain. 

Twelve months ago Fate and the higher 
Fn ‘hat I should be 


1 the golden 



£‘ 5^e“fhis? 'tt^rvart'^rimlo 

?SeS'{r““h- Fate' t f oth°Fty&am 

ninK I? fif the first faint b^rin- with a naval officer 

sa the storm for my holiday be^n Balkrife ittht&«c!‘ fo^Wm 
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we expressed our doubts and wonderings periodimmcdiately prior to the outbreak of 

Kilt- r\( nfrt/>Ai-i> in i1 t _ 


but, unlike the majority of officers in his 
service, his attitude did not invite conver- 
sation. His emptiness uas equalled only 
by his superiority as he indicated our 
hopeless ignorance of the latest thing in 
well-informed circles, namely, the coming 
rapprochement with Germany, My cou- 
sin's comment W’as that he struck her as 
haring been deceived according to his 
merits. 





Paris was merely an interlude; a young 
brother studying architecture in the Quar- 
tier Latin saw to that. But ho did enjoy 
a week in Rouen with a tame artist to 
teach him tlic elements of water colours. 

My first real awakening came at 
Havre for it happened that my visit 
coincided with the great International 
Yacht Regatta. But the expected array 
of great German yaclits was missing 

e.xccpt for one tliat was first in the In- 
ternational long distance race — from Heli- 
goland if I remember aright — and a 23 
metre that did c.xcclIentJy in her class. 

In conversation with 
my French colleagues 
the fact Nvas elicited 
tiiat the " Jlctcor ” 
was absent as her 

august owner the Em- 
peror had been inform, 
cd that the presence 
of his sailors on the 

,1, quays of Havre was 

. V k only too likely to lead 

to undesirable political incidents. One 
thing led to another and presently I bad ad- 
ded to my store of knowledge, that in the 



the Franco-German war there had been ; 
very strong movement on the German side 
for a rapprochement with France. This re- 
called memories of my naval friend, on the 
way from Lausanne. Later, at Hamburg, I 
was to hear the same warning. In the idiom 
of our allies it gave mefunouslyto think. 

Next I had a gorgeous interlude in the 
North of that distressful country, Ireland 
filled W’ith nephews and nieces, motor 
cars, bathing pools, row boats, sail boats 
and lobster pots till the war cloud was 
lost in the hot summer haze, and obli- 
terated by — let me call them the mists — of 
Home Rule. 

One thing I recall that made no im- 
pression at the time but now seems of deep 
significance. TJiere was not a riding horse 
to be obtained for love or money as the 
Austrians and the Germans were buying 
them wholesale, at prices no ordinary man 
could look at, particularly when it came 
to the trash 1 

At Antwerp two tilings struck me 
strongly, tlic universal impulse to athle- 




# II - 


ticism as shewn particularly in football 
and ro\ring, and the question that was 
raised not once but several times by the 
graver members of the community. “ Why 
do you English, you a Saxon race, have an 
entente with a Latin country like France ; 
your Wood, your ideas, your modes of 
thought are the same ; why don’t you have 
your entente with Germany ? ’’ 

I remember particularly a white haired 
courteous old gentleman with whom I 
travelled back from the Exhibition at 
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AMARANDA’S JACK. 

By E. G. C. 


I MET Amaranda quite unexpectedly 
on the Calcutta Maidan one evening It 
was nearing dinner-time and a dying 
moon, which hung low on the horizon, 
seemed more than ordinarily melancholy 
by reason of Chownnghee’s brilliant array 
of lights 

Amaranda was sitting on a seat beneath 
some trees, and she greeted me with a 
small scream However her fox-temer 
knew better, and acknowledged me as 
someone quite harmless and welcome/ The 
fox-terrier is inseparable from Amaranda, 
and her name is Gmny Gout She has had 
three disreputable families, and is fast 
losing her teeth and her temper through 
old age Nevertheless, at the moment 


" Yes, get a string and a hook, and 
harpoon it , and then tie the string about 
its middle and hitch it to the Ochterlony 
Monument,” I suggested " It would ser\e 
the Moon jolly well nght I think • ” 
Amaranda did not respond So I tried 
other measures 

“ We know the Moon’s a dead old place, 
Amaranda, wth no motor cars, or choco 
lates, or ball slippers in it What do you 
want it for ? ” 

“ I want it .want it horribly," said 
Amaranda ” I want it . m my heart 
and in my bones .1 want it But, 
what’s the use of talking to you . . . 

stupid I” 

Incidentally Amaranda apologised for 


that I approached the seat beneath the her last word with another senu strangled 
trees, Amaranda was hugging tlie beast, sob, and this time I J 

and apparently crying over it, and the dog her hand and found ^ ^ 

was whinmg sympathy wet and unpleasant handkerchief So I 

. .."'Vhy |maSa I said reproach- pUed her head on o my shoulde^ ,vjp d 


>ny Amaranaa i i saiu ^ . 

fully "What on earth are you doing with one of my own best h^^^ 

here all alone at this time of night ? ” kerchiefs, “d stuffed Gmny ^ an^he 
"I’m not alone,” said Amaranda, aloppy handkerchief under the seat ^ 
" I’ve got Gmny Gout and ... . now we were all comfortably settled I said 
you’ve come, haven’t you ’ ” 


"What’s the matter?” I replied, 
looking closely at the girl Amaranda is 
either irresponsibly cheerful, and smuey. 


* Now tell me all about it from the very 
beginning, Amaranda ” 


Tlie Moonl” said Amaranda "3 
want the Moon ) ” 

I've wanted Moons myself, often 


and curley, or she is a wan, white creature 1 ve wan 

t*»mnerament Who s the Moon this tune 


with reproachful eyes and a temperament 
There are never happy mediums in Ama- 
randa so far as I have discovered 
ing by signs I thought I was right in 
repeating " What’s the matter, Ama- 
randa ? ” " I've been crying because. . . 
the Moon is so far away,’ said Amamnaa^ 
"Ah, yes, it’s a way Moons have, 

I sympathised " Can't we possibly get 
a stnng and harpoon it, or something r 
Amaranda gave a little throat sob which 
IS one of her vexatious weapons of olience 
I knew It of old, and steeled my heart to 
go on contemplating the Moon. 


A Man,” said Amaranda 
*' Which one ? " I asked, for Amaranda 
is by vfsy of having vanous satellites of 
various accomplishments, revenues and 

only one the world,” said 
Amaranda, decisively And then she sob- 
bed a little 

” Well, tell me,’ I said 
"Jack Holroyd,” gasped Amaranda. 
" Ah 1 " I breathed 
Amaranda stopped sobbing on the in- 
stant. 
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Amaranda jumped to her feet. She 

was a woman again all flashing eyes, 

and deeply breathing body, and scormul 
tongue 

" You are speaking of the man I love,” 
she said "How dare . .oh, how dare 
you ? " 

" Sit down, Amaranda," I said 
" Don’t get excited I We’re in for enough 
excitement to-morrow, so for goodness sake 
don’t take it out of yourself like this now. 
I repeat that your Jack has no pnnciple, 
and that he is an intriguing young scoun- 
drel and that I am to give you away at 
the Baptist Church at Mogulgunge to- 
morrow morning at eleven of the clock 
when you are to swear to Jove, honour and 
obey each other, and . may the Lord 
have mercy on your souls ! ’’ 

" What 1 ’’ said Amaranda ! " Oh 1 I 
can’t 1 I can’t I \Vhat will Mamma say ’ 
And besides . I have no clothes ! ’’ 

" Amaranda," I said " You and John 
Hartington Holroyd are a pair of idiots, 
but I've given my word I’ll get you married 
to him at eleven of the clock to morrow, and 
mamed you’ll have to be, clothes or no 
clothes And look Iiere, we might be 
short of witnesses, so bring Ginny Gout 
along 1 ’’ 

Amaranda's a perfect goose and is cer- 
tainly not fit to be a soldier's wife In- 
stead of laughing at the idea of bringing 
Ginny Gout to the wedding she grabbed 
that poor animal off her satin cushion and 
howled over her "I will, >es, I will," 
she said " She’ll be the only member 
of the family who’ll wish me joy I ’’ 
There wasn't much time to make 
arrangements, but we did manage to get 
Amaranda’s Mother to the Baptist Church 
in time for the wedding, as well as the 
faitliful fox-temer Amaranda's Father 


was not well enough to be shocked by 
being told the truth, we heard Privately 
I was glad I found Amaranda’s Mother 
quite sufficiently honest m her summing-up 
of my reprehensible share m the whole 
affair, I didn't uant the opinion of the 
head of the family in addition 

The mamage ceremony didn’t take 
long, although it seemed long The fox- 
temer barked at the clergyman and 
Amaranda's Mother cned at him, and we 
were all relieved when the thing was over, 
and when Amaranda, after she liad signed 
her maiden name for the last time, put 
her arms round the bndegroom’s neck 
and kissed him with enthusi-ism and no 
vestige of shame She aftenvards kissed 
me, and then she kissed her Mother and 
Ginny Gout conjointly Jack Holroyd has 
gone to the Front, and I know, as well as 
well can be that if a hair of his head is 
injured Amarandra will blame me In tlie 
meanwhile she sits trembling waiting for 
the casual dak wallah to bring her the news 
her heart hungers for Whenever I go 
to see her she is gazing down the Hooghly 
towards Kidderporc, and I fell her that 
she really believes that France, and Jack, 
are just down the river out of sight 

I know they aren’t huWfcel they 
arc I have to feel they are ’’ Amaranda 

replies just as Amaranda would reply 

She listens to my happy prophecies, 
and my optimistic stones with a heavenly 
patience which womes me In fact I am 
so worned that I have gone back to the 
faith of my childish years and, every night, 
after I have had a peg, have hunted the 
mosquitoes from out of the mosquito-net, 
and have hunched my pillow into the 
shape that best suits my head, I petition 
aloud " God do please send Jack back 
to Amaranda I Please do ! ’’ 
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WAR NEWS-WITH INTERRUPTIONS. 


" How late you are > ” said Margery, 
^ro^vmng as she welcomed me at the door 
No matter what time I amve on a visit 
to Margery, she complains that I am late 
This goes to show that Margery pines for 
my coming therefore I am high on Mar- 
gery’s list (Enemies rivals, blackmailers, 
evil thinkers, etcetera please note ) 

“ Well you see — er — it’s like this,” 
I said slowly, to give myself time to thmk 
" I should nave come earher, but when I 
got to the gate I discovered that I had 
brought Bill s walking stick away with me 
instead of my own I rushed back upstairs, 
fell on the landmg over Misery — that's 
George’s dog you know — er — hurt mv 
nose — er — and bled " 

"Well said Margery 
‘ Well 1 You say ‘ Well ' and there 
I am lymg prostrate on the crazy chma. 
bleeding to death Listen, I am e-^plam- 
mg why 1 am late Naturally I hid to 
rosh into my room, seize a key. drop it 
dowTi my neck, lie on my back, and -- er 
— warm the key” 

” And did it act ? ” 

"Certainly, after a bit - and its 
been ac mg ever since I iihispered in 
Margeiys ear "And I can’t End ,t 
anywhere now I ” ^ 

Margery didn’t know whether to svm- 
pathise or be amused, so she said ^ 
&rae along inside , I think Jlother’s 
going to be angry with j on ’’ 

Knowing the fierceness of Mother’s 

“^MotheTwas 

M'ell, any news?" 

tomiic fightmrb^SveS' V.' 'n'=^=\‘>ecn 
VVhatsitsLme" (I’r eTorgortS'”’ 


W. CRAWFORD SNOWDEN. 


names 
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now), and after four hours of attacks and 
counter-attacks the Germans have been 
pushed back ” 

” Splendid 1 they’ve been very stub 
bom there, and that’s said to be their 
strongest line This battle ^vlll have an 
important bearing on the situation I 
wonder what they’ll do next JIargery 
bnng me that map” 

"Listen,” said Mother to me, 
a bone to pick with you How dare you 
break one of my best saucers and hide 
It under the sofa ? ” 

" Did I do that ? ” I said 

"Of course you did and don’t 

pretend to be surpnsed ” 

" But it wasn't really one of the best, 
was It ? ” 

** doesn't matter You hid it 
^“stead of oivmng up like a man ” 

Coward 1 ” I said 

I shoidd think so and don’t you 

dare to ogle me, you, bad boy, I’m very 
cross” ^ 

XP, Father browsmg over the 
ap, that’s a most important victory 
You smd the Germans had been pushed 
back, didn t you ? Well, of course, they 
hut I shouldn't think 

wed let ’em " 

wif ^ expect it was you who broke that 
water-jug.” said Mother then 
nrnfof;!^ hoHour. I didn’t ” I 

From ^ don't know a water-jug 

uTasa’t r-' 

neht ” Father, ’’ this German 

cut off fmrif * 1 ? great danger of being 

tea d. ‘^’■my That would 
sSi what business if you hke I don’t 

off *<3 eut ’em 

Bv Tnva tu surrender do you thmk ? 
fo^ teep’the'"^”"— 



Sybil entered and shook hands. 

*' Well, dear''old thing ! ” said she. 

Sybil has a_^way of calling me ' dear 
old thing.* I ■“don't know . whether it*s 
sarcasm or affection. Sybil is very deep. 
She looked at me for a moment wth her 
inscrutable smile. 

“ What a horrid tie ! " she said finally. 

" Sybil ! "exclaimed Margery, "you are 
unkind. I think it’s very nice. Don't you 
take any notice," she added, addressing 
me. 

" Oh that's all right," I said, " I hate 
Sybil." 

" Don’t you think it's time the Press 
Bureau issued another summary of the 
situation— " Father began. 

" Who cares ? " said Sybil to me. 

" What's that ? " said Father. 

" He says he hates me. Father.” 

" Oh,” said Father and continued, " 

it’s so difficult to connect tliese little scraps 
of information they give us and to form 
an idea of the actual disposition of the 
armies. Do you think they'll be issuing 
some sort of a statement as a guide ? " 

"Very likely," I said. "It certainly 
is time they Issued one. It’s about three 
days since the last appeared." 

" I told Mother about the saucer," 
said Sybil. 

" Cat I " I said. 

" All right I ’’ said Margery to Sybil, 

" You ^vuit i ’’ meaning that there 

was a hot time in store for Sybil. 

" Margery,” I said, " you're a dear. 

I shall strike Sybil off my list this very 
night.” 

" I don’t think you will really," said 
Sybil archly. And I decided there and 
then that I wouldn’t. Sybil’s very dan- 
gerous — — and so like Margery that 
I forgive iier several times in a week when 
she really ought to come off the list. 

” I’m really very sorry about that 
saucer," I said to Mother, ” but someone " 
— Sybil tried to look as if she weren’t 
the someone — ” pushed my elbow, and 
the saucer was a bit slippery.” 

Mother smiled, so that was all right. 


" \Vliat do you think about this £\- 
peditionary Force ; have they all gone 
into action, or are they using them as 
r<serves or reinforcements or something? " 
said Father. 

" Oh, I don’t think they’re all in it 
yet," I said. 

" No, perhaps not," said Father. 

You know if those Gurkhas get at close 
quarters with their Kukris they’ll prove 
very ugly customers.” 

" The Germans arc ugly too," said 
Sybil. 

" Don't be silly, Sybil,” said Mother. 
Then turning to me she asked acidly : 
" Did you come here to talk about the 
War to Father? ” 

“ Well," I said, " it's Father's fault. 
He always .” 

” Nothing more about oh, I beg 

pardon,” said Fatlier. It was Slother's 
eye that arrested Father I 

” Oil, It’s all right,” I said to Father, 
"only they don’t want me to talk to you.” 

”Oh, I see,” said Father. 

" Now, get Sarah quickly,” said Mother. 
"I want you to try this new music.” 

Sarah, I should explain, is my violin. 
So wc got Sarah, and Father studied the 
evening paper. 

" Ob, " said Margery who was at the 
piano, "did I tell you. Dons can nearly 
swim 1 ” 

" Wliat on eartli has saiinming to do 
witli tills music ? ” asked Mother. 

" Mother, I must tell him,” said Mar- 
ger>% and proceeded to do so. 

” I say S . did you hear W 's 

thcoiy about the North Sea situation?” 
asked Father. 

" Father I ” (Mother’s eye again !) 

" AU right my dear. I’ll tell him 
afterwards,' 

Boadicea arrived just as we were about 
to start. 

" Hello I " she said grasping my hand 
as if she meant to vvTcnch it off.^ " How 

d’you do. I saw you this morning 

poor little man I Is your rifle vciy heavy ? 
I’m coming to carrj* it for you to-morrow ?" 
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I gave Boadicea a terrible look and 
Margery, who is about half the size oi 
Boadicea, said : " Run away little giri ! " 
" I wish Sarah was dead,‘* said Boa- 
dicea in revenge. 

“ He's going to murder her now, ** said 


" Sybil," said Father as soon as the 

music was finished, " Did you tell S 

about your plan of smashing up the German 
Fleet ? ” 

" No, Father," said Sybil, " you tell 
him. I refuse to talk to a monster." 

" Oh dear, here we go again," said 
Mother, " It’s war, war, war, all day, and 
W’hen It isn’t war it’s First Aid ! " 

’’ Mother I ’’ said Sybil warningly. 

On the few occasions when we're on 
speaking terms Sybil, svith a view to 
nursing the wounded, practises first aid 
on me, taking great pleasure in pretending 
that I have a broken jaw. For when she 
has me tightly fixed, thereby gagging my 
repartee, she can safely speak her mind. 

" Sybil’s idea is " said Father, " to 
pukerao a tremendous iceberg, fix loaded 
guns all over it, and let a submarine tow 
It into the middle of the German Fleet in 
the mouth of the Elbe. The guns would 


be fired by an electric current generated 

from the submarine and away goes 

the German Fleet to Davy Jones' locker ! ” 

" And the submarine could count the 
ships as they passed,” said Sybil. 

" I thought you weren’t talking to the 
Monster," said Boadicea. 

" Father T’added Sybil quickly. 

" And torpedo them for luck 1 " 

said Margery. 

" Don't you think it's a smart idea ? " 
asked Father. 

" Ye-s," I said, “ it’s brilliant, simply 
brilliant — " Sybil smiled proudly round 

on us. " But I shouldn’t talk about 

it. Send It to the Admiralty at once. You 
see if the " Emden " got to know of it they 
might send an iceberg up the Hooghly, 
and besides untidying Calcutta bring the 

cold weath . " 

* « * * 

It’s astonishing what two girls can 
do to you in five minutes. Of course 
Sybil and Boadicea are experienced. How- 
ever, Margery put my hair straight and 

tied my tie again, afterwards and it’s 

rather nice to have Margery do these 
things I 

But have you ever had an iceberg 
(iou'it your neck ^ 
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FOREWORD. 


Tfir reception accorded by the public to the issue of “ Indian Ink,” 
and the contribution which was thereby available to tlie Fund, has justified 
the issue of a second number tliis year. 

Acknowledgment is due to the contributors wIio»e names are given below 
for the work they have imgnidgmgly given tow-ards making tlie present issue 
a success. The interest which H. E. Lady Carmichael has taken in the “ Indian 
Ink ” since its inception takes tlie practical form of two charming pictures from 
Darjeeling. Our thanks are also due to many contributors whose gifts of articles 
and pictures find no place in the current number owing to the early date at wliich 
it was necessary to go to press to ensure the appearance of the magazine in due 
time before Christmas. 

The firms and gentlemen who aided in the pioduction and distribution of 
last year's issue were equally ready with their assistance tins year, and our thanks 
arc aue to Messrs. Thacker, Spink & Co., Calcutta Phototype Co., Titaghar Paper 
Mills, Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., Messrs. U. Ray & Sons, Mr. 0. C. Gangooly, 
Messrs. A. H. Wheeler & Co., Messrs. Thacker & Co., Messrs. Higginbotham & Co., 

■ the Lyceum Club, London, tlie Press of India, and the theatres and bioscopes of 
the chief towns. 

The following is a list of our contributors : — 

H. E. Lady Carmichael, H. H. Dowager Maharani of Cooch Bchar, W. D. A., 
Capt. Alves, Mrs. Percy Brown, Percy Brown, ” A. J. C.,” " C. C.,’* May Carter, 
George Cathcart, Mrs. H. M. Chitty, Major E. F. Corbett, Dhani Ram, E. C. 
Esson, A. B.-Gardiner, A. Gibb, Major Gunter, ” G. H.,” Shirley Hodgkinson, 
EtlielHopkyns, A. E. Jacomb, L. Joluison, ''JoHookm,”J. A. Jones, T. Martin 
Jones, Coulson Keniahan, ” 51. N. L.,” Slaud I.andalc, B. C. Law, Frank Leah, 
R. C. Lelimann, ” F. F. 51.,” A. E. 5Iackcnzie, 5Irs. 5IcLean, ” Myauk,” C. 51. 
Pearce 5Iargaret Peterspn, Chani Ciiandra Roy, Ridgew’ell, " C. S.,” G. D. Sarkar, 
F. R. C. Scallan, G. P. Symes, Scutt, " Septimus," G. L. Stampa, Mrs. Theodore 
Stephenson, R. J. Swinhoe, J. M. Symns, Abanmdranath Tagore. G. N. Tagore. 
Sir !^binchanath Tagore, E. Thornton, Dolf Wyllarde, \V. L. ivyJJic, R.A , 
and ” X. Y. Z.” 



TO THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF 
SLOW MUSIC. 

DY 

DOLF WYLLARDE. 


Everyone who studies Anglo-Indian tailed off indefinitely at the close Everv- 
life knoivs that Providence is overrated, one had predicted the engagement and 
and that it is the War Office which is the opinion was divided as to whether she 
real controller of destinies. Regiments might have done better, or if her cousin 
come and go, and carry their half-finished Mi. Lefroy, would not be JucI^ to get 
tragedies and comedies with them, and her off in her first year— for Molly had come 
those who are crushed under the wheels out ivitli Colonel and Mrs. Lefroy in 
of the car of destiny regard the Secretary December, and had had barely time to dance 
for War as something less merciful than all her English shoes into holes. However. 
Juggernaut. the affair was never announced, and Hard* 

It pleased those in authority to move ing applied for the Guides and went up 
the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Wcsse.K to the North-West Frontier, and Molly 
from the Cape, where tliey were peacefully played quite as good a game of tennis and 
eating mealies and ruining their digestions, did not look like the lovelorn maiden at all 
to Bombay, where they began to play polo So half of us said that he had behaved 
and to hunt ^vith the Bombay Hounds at a badly, and the other half that she had 
ruinous figure. Polo is no longer cheap in refused him. 

India, or hunting either, and the Wessex But it is impossible to fathom the work- 
are not a Regiment whose parentage ings of a girl's mind, and her point of view 
smells of trade. Incidentally they played would be intensely interesting— if one only 
cricket also at the Bi-Color, attended the knew it. Mrs. Lefroy was taking Molly 
Turf on Saturdays, and were in evidence to the hills in May, and the week before 
at every dance at the Yacht Club, for they tJiey left there was a last little flutter of 
were both popular and expansive. The festivity and several people gave farewell 
season was very gay that year, for Govern- dinners at the Yacht Club. You know 
ment House was a social force and not those Monday night dinners when the band 
only an official expression of state, and by pla3rs, and the scene is the prettiest and 
the time the rains pulled down the curtain most artificial in the British Empire. After 
there was some retrenchment advisable dinner you always sit outside for coffee 
during the south-west monsoon, and leave and cigarettes, and from the Club-house 
depended on the money-lenders. building comes the sound of the ivaltz 

A few other things had happened too. you have danced to all the season, and 
There was that affair, for instance, between which is not so much a waits as a memory 

Harding, the Senior Sub., and BloUy of whispered words and the lawn is 

Carsfairs, that had gone with such marked silv-er wet with the dew, and the only green 
devotion at the height of its season and spot in Bombay. The Lefroy s party had 



sot a table dowTi hy tlic sca-wall, and 
trolly \\as sitting ne\t the wall itself, with 
her profile throwTi up by the sea was 
wcanng pink, and a fair girl should not wear 
pink unlc*^', she is sure of her colour 
Perhaps it was the nithless gow'n tint 
made her look a little transparent under 
the eyes, and sharpened the line of her 
face Tlic Mew from the sea from the 
Yacht Club is, of course, perfect, especially 
at night Across the bay are the countless 
lights of ships studding the sea, and over- 
head the countless lights of stars studding 
the sky The night was windless and 
n arm to the touch, and the masts of the 
jolly boats below the stone-«all were a 
skeleton lorcst, only rocking a little on the 
ticle 

" So you arc ol5 next week, Mrs Lefrov " 
n “en— Maunders of the 

PohtiMl Department — '* and going to leave 
us to the i^s and the mud parties " 

Lefrov "tfv ' ' said Mrs 

, ,i^“Sl>ing Last year I staved 
doTO till the middle of May, and used^to 

st^tc the Seoul 

fiu ukelv^?" ‘'‘“'t'y Mrs Noah 
felt vhen l^ah came m from ' stables 1 ’ ” 

reported trouble with the Came! 

from tl.e"tr.‘lXsrr?=';i!ll"« 


KnrtiVVv news 

fiegan to pUv the^n!^^ 


composed face, even throwing m a word to 
Mrs Lefroy’s conversation hero and there 
Certainly the mmd of a girl is a wonderful 
thing and impossible to fathom. 

‘‘—one of his own min " came the 
fragments of conversation behind her 
' Nol the Guides — a tribesman " — and then 
the definite name, " Poor Harding I ' 

" Did you go to the last Purdah party 
said Mrs Lefroy to Mre Maunders “ It 
was so hot I Molly and I speculated as to 
whether the Parses ladies wore an 3 ^hing 
under their sarees, and wished we were 
Pareee also I Didn't we, Molly?” 

The sarees were perfectly beautiful, 
anyhow 1 said Molly mechanically 
" — deliberate murder?" said the rising 
inflection of a woman’s voice behmd her 
Hoz£» dreadful!" — Then the man’s \oice 
You can never trust those Tribes — they are 
sat ages" 

Still the gncving chord of the Intcr- 
mc 22 o and the sustained high note, while 
*u talked of next season, and 

the world that held no next season for 
Molly seemed to stand still She turned 
the loliyboats 

and the stars for one bnef merciful moment, 
anci no one saw her eyes 

]yhat a Pity he applied for the Fron- 
*• m/ . woman’s voice behmd her 

iUial made him go ? ’ 

girl," said the man ” He was 

^ suppose we shaU do all the 
weather, ” said Mrs 
IS always the same 

nsinrr^*^ late,” said Mrs Lefroy 

"^h^d out” M%ady '“'=^8 

^ natural, and the 

Sighed Itself into silence 



THE SEASON. 

BY 

Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

{Translated from one of Ins earlier poems by the Author.) 

\Vlien fate at your door is a miser, 

the world becomes blank like a bankrupt ; 
When the smile that o'erbrimmed tlie sweet mouth 
fades in a comer of the Ups ; 

Wlien friends close their liearts to your face 

and hours pass in long lonely nights ; 

When the time comes to pay your debts 

but your debtors are one and all absent. 

Then is the season, my poet, 

to shut your doors tight with bolts and bars, 
And weave only words with words 
and rhymes \vith rhymes. 

Wren sudden you ^vakc up one morning 

to find your fate kind to you again ; 

When the dry river-bed of your fortune 

fills up in unhoped-for showers ; 

Friends are lavisldy loving 

and the enemies make tnice for the moment ; 
Ruddy Ups blossom in smile, 

black eyes pass stolen glances, 

Then is the season, my poet, 

to make a bonfire of your verses 
And weave only heart mth heart 
and hand with band. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S ENGLISH DEBUT. 

BV 


SEPTIMUS. 


The star of Rudyard Kipling first rose 
in England in 1888. He was well-knoWTi 
in India before then But one ^ might 
be giant enough in India to span in one 
stretch from Cape Comorin to Peshawar 


and yet be entirely unknown and unheard 
of in England. In fact it is as much an 
axiom in the bookselling world at home 
that nothing worth while can come from 
India as the Jewish cry that "nothing 
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good can come from Nazareth *’ If Kip- 
ling had not been endowed with extra- 
ordinary talent his books would never 
have made their way India attracts \ery 
little notice or mtcrest, and it is a tribute 
to his genius that he was able to dish up 
the dry bones of Indian life m a form so 
palatable that he gamed admittance to 
tlic portals of the Temple of Fame 

It Iiappened I was learmng my business 
as a publisher m the London office of the 
firm of W Tlncker & Co , then situ 
ated at 87, Newgate Street in the city 
m London E\crybody m India knows 
Dncker, Spink &. Co , but not so many 
know of the London house The pub 
hshing manager was an old gentleman 
named Heaton I think he was scH-madc 
and selfKiducated His knowledge was 
cncjc opaidic, and he had that indis 
pcnsable gift for a bookseller or a publisher, 
an imagination He possessed a knowledge 
of English literature I have seldom seen 
excelled 

Cilcutta firm wrote to us 
US' -! PwWislimg a new book 

by a nc\\ author and its title was " Plain 
Tl'= letter added 

with this book Wc are sending a thousand 
copiratojou It should provf as poplar 

as 'Laysoflnd”’ Non ■■ Lays of Q" 
“e !5 M ™nosUy"°™“”'"‘ c==c.ted a good 

A <to^s\r Zk^ rri?dtX“‘th; 

coicr purporting to represent the Hills 
1 remember so well when it came 
H^caton wired it and took it out with him 

a SO' c It to me rcmirking that he did 


not agree mth the Calcutta opinion It 
seems “ Lispeth ” had upset him 

How well I recall that day I was 
gomg to the matinee performance of 
" Pinafore ” — Grossmith, Rutland Bar- 
rington, lemple, Geraldine Ulmar, Rosuia 
Brandram, not forgetting sweet Jessie 
Bond as Cousin Phoebe I remember 
Grossmith gave a musical sketch as a 
curtam raiser in which he mtroduced his 
song, " You Should See Me Dance the 
Polka" He was to have given " Ham 
burg ’ but apologised for not doing so as 
the Crown Prince Frederick was very ill 
I started reading " Plain Tales from the 
Hills " waitmg in the queue for the pit 
m Savoy Street I liad an hour or more 
to wait, and by the time I got inside was 
immersed m tlie " Siege of Lungtiingpcn ' 
That book rather marred my pleasure 
Ihe only occasion that I ever saw 
Pinafore ' I read it during the overture 
I read It between the acts I was glued 
to It in the crowded Distnct Railway tram 
gomg home to Earl’s Court, so much so 
I almost went past my station 
By the time I got home I was crazy 
about the book It was so new, so unlike 
I had ever read before 
There was a young stockbroker staying 
with U5 for the weekend and to him I 
innacd my new found treasure As a 
concession to youth and enthusia'^m he 
to look through it We went 
w bed late He never went to bed at al! 
lor the rest of his visit he could talk of 
otliing else and his enthusiasm has never 
n seen him for some 

^ believe liis collection of 
stones on which Kipling has been 
}™."' much admired 

report Heaton read 
^“'ckly recognised the new 
conquer 

sccnfir-?! bookselling trade wis 

In pubh«lier goo 

lw>ie«iT leading wholesale and retail 
Mtlww'f.i takes orders This is called 

hing and the traders sign on a 
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sheet o{ paper the numbers they arc 
prepared to take On the top of the 
sheet IS the title of the book and the 
name of the author ^\lth the wholesale 
terms 

I think the subscnption sheet of “ Plain 
Tales from the Hills" would fetch a good 
deal of money at an auction if it existed 
to-day, which is improbable If I remember 
correctly it numbered sixteen copies and 
It Jiad been displayed in Paternoster Row 
from end to end and thence through 
London north, south, east and west through 
three weary days I was the unfortunate 
person who took it round and nc\er did 
eloquence produce a more barren result 
In \ am did I read choice bits of Mulvancy, 
Orthens and Learoyd The trade listened 
not to the voice of the charmer 

Then we sent out copies to tlic press 
And we tned personal influence with 
Editors whom we knew The " Sunday 
Times " was the first to review it But I 
believe the reviewer only skimmed it, as 
the rcMcw was conventional and worth- 
less The first real recognition came from 
the " Saturday Review '* which devoted 
nearly a column to it This created a 
demand from the libraries and other papers 
followed suit One paper, I forget which, 

I think it was the ‘^Globe," said the book 
was ba^y titled and should ha'vc been 
called " The Other Man and Other Stones," 
not that " The Other Man " was the licst 
stoiy but it was a taking title! Of course 
one tliccissitd copies mdred like snoiv m 
summer — and no more copies were avail- 
able for a long time llicrc was an in- 
sistent demand, but not enough copies were 
in circulation to allow a widespread 
knowledge of the new author 

Then we published "Departmental 
Ditties " We pubh'^hed it in most attract- 
ive fasliion and launclicd it on the world 
full of buo} ant hope But, alas ! Agam 
the trade would have none of it 1 
never forget the bujer at the Army 
and Navj Stores wlio told me with a •'mff 
'■ Not to bring mbbi«h like that here !” 


But the pubhc wanted it and there was 
soon a brisk demand 

That was the last I ever liad to do witli 
Rud>ard Kipling as a publisher But it 
marked my apprentice dajs with an ex- 
perience given to few And it laid the 
foundation of a verj valued friendship 
which has ahsavs been one of my most 
clicnslied memories 

Kiphng had a compact with all his 
friends never to make use of their intmiacy 
for journalistic purposes I Iiavc alwijs 
stnctly observed this and only break out 
in a modified form for the sake of hclpin" 
our soldiers at the front I am sure lie 
will forgive me telling this pcrfectlj true 
story which he Ins probabI> forgotten 

I v\cnt to see him one diy and found 
him in the throes of composition Tlie 
room was Imcc deep in manuscript He 
called out to me when I entered that he 
was just finiahmg and I was to sit down 
and keep quiet I did sit down and 
gathered up the manuscript , which I read 
It was the ' The Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot " I liked It, though I thought it 
a httfe out of Ins fmo I remember we 
talked over the story and went and dined 
at the " Solfcnno " m Rupert Street 
I don't fanc> the place exist* now Then 
the summer holidays came on, and I did 
not see him for several ^^ccks \Vlien I 
did see him I criticized a slorj he Iiad 
written for " Lloyd’s News, ' The Mark 
of the Beast " it was M> criticism wis 
that tlic readers of ” Lhyds ' would not 
understand tfic stoiy "BVrj not," f 
said, ** give them * The Record of Badilia 
Hcrodbfoot ’ " " Good idea ", he replied, 
"but where it’" Well, we hunted 
high and low We pulled out the contents 
of drawers , we searched the rooms through 
and through Kiplmg sat back in blank 
despair Ihc manuscript had been stolen 1 
At length we found it on the top of on 
immense book-ease and covered uith 
London dust We had onl> looked there 
in comic despair ! Its location was rapidly 
transferred to the cditnnil oflicc of the 
" Detroit Free Pres*," and it appeared m 
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sheet of paper the numbers they arc 
prepared to take On the top of the 
sheet IS the title of the book and the 
name of the author with the wholesde 
terms 

I tlunk tlie subscription sheet of " Plain 
Tales from the Hills * would fetch a good 
deal of money at an auction if it existed 
to-day, which is improbable If I remember 
correctly it numbered sixteen copies and 
it had been displayed in Paternoster Row 
from end to end and thence through 
London north, south, east and west tlirough 
three weary days I was the unfortunate 
person who took it round and never did 
eloquence produce a more barren result 
In vam did I read choice bits of Mulvaney, 
Ortheris and Learoyd The trade listened 
not to the voice of the charmer 

Then we sent out copies to tlie press 
And we tried personal influence with 
Editors whom we knew The “ Sunday 
Times ” was the first to re\'iew it But I 
beheve the reviewer only skimmed it, as 
the review was conventional and worth- 
less The first real recognition came from 
the "Saturday Review” which devoted 
nearly a column to it This created a 
demand from the libranes and other papers 
followed suit One paper, I forget which, 
I think it was the ‘ Globe,” said the book 
was badly titled and should have been 
called ” The Other Man and Other Stones,” 
not that " The Other Man ” was the best 
story but it was a taking title 1 Of course 
one thousand copies melted hke snow m 
summer — and no more copies were avail- 
able for a long time There was an in- 
sistent demand, but not enough copies were 
in circulation to allow a wdespread 
knowledge of the new author. 

Then we published " Departmental 
Ditties ” We published it m most attract- 
ive fashion and launched it on the world 
full of buoyant hope But, alas! Again 
the trade would have none of it I shall 
never forget the buyer at the Army 
and Navy Stores who told me with a *5niff 
" Not to bring rubbish hke that here I” 


But the public wanted it and there was 
soon a brisk demand 

That was the last I ever had to do with 
Rudyard Kipling as a publisher But it 
marked my apprentice days witli an cv- 
penence given to few And it laid the 
foundation of a Very valued fncndship 
wluch has always been one of my most 
cherished memories. 

Kiphng had a compact with all his 
fnends never to make use of their intimacy 
for journalistic purposes I have always 
strictly observed this and only break out 
m a modified form for the sake of lielping 
our soldiers at the front I am sure he 
will forgive me telling this perfectly true 
story which he has probably forgotten 
I went to sec him one day and found 
him m the throes of composition The 
room was knee deep m manusenpt He 
called out to me when I entered that ho 
was just finishing and I was to sit down 
and keep quiet I did sit down and 
gathered up the manuscript which I read 
It was the " The Record of Badalia Herods- 
foot ” I liked It, though I thought it 
a little out of his line I remember we 
talked ov cr the story and went and dined 
at the “Sol/enno” in Rupert Street 
I don’t fancy the place exist* now Then 
the summer holidays came on, and I did 
not sec him for several weeks When I 
did see him I criticized a stor> he had 
wntlen for ' Lloj d's News, ' The Mark 
of the Beast ” it was My criticism was 
that the readers of " Llo>d's ’ would not 
understand the storj ” \Vhy not,” I 
said, " give them ' The Record of Badalia 
Herodsfoot ’ ” ” Good idea ”, he replied, 

” but where is it ’ ” Well, wc hunted 
high and low Wc pulled out the contents 
of drawers , we searched the rooms through 
and through Kipling sat back m blank 
despair The manuscript had been stolen 1 
At length wc found it on the top of an 
immense book case and covered with 
London dust We had onij looked there 
m comic despair 1 Its location was rapidly 
transferred to tlic editonal office of the 
•' Detroit Free Press,” and it appeared in 
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THE SATI, 


BV 

M. N. L, 


Kusum Kumari had a snub nose ; two 
eyes wth a twinkle in the comer of each of 
them ; a mouth that could not help smiling 
even when the rest of her was desperately 
in earnest. The mouth was so completely 
pleasurable and good-natured that the 
delighted beholder was in danger of ignoring 
the chin, that soft little chin which had a 
most determined little peak to it. Had 
young men been privileged to gaze respect- 
fully upon her, they would have con- 
cluded rightly that the mouth belonged 
to one who would love her husband very 
dearly. In their infatuation they would 
have overlooked the chin, that pretty 
danger signal that her husband would have 
to keep himself quite rigi^y in order. 

Kusum Kumari smiled when she was 
conducting the domestic affairs of the 
household; when she was cooldng the 
household food ; when she was scol^ng 
the household servants. She even smiled 
in a reverent fashion, when she paid the 
daily vows to the family God. And there 
were scores of young men of the neighbour- 
hood, hearing tales of her, who would 
have accepted rebirth as a “ tiktiki ” if they 
could have changed themselves into the 
family idol for twenty-four hours impassive- 
ly to receive the worsliip of Kusum 
Kumari. The young men translated the 
words " tiktiki *’ indifferently as lizard, or 
as police detective. So the reader may 
judge how earnest was their desire to be 
worshipped by so worthy and desirable a 
creature. 

Just at present Kusum Kumari was 
smihng because she could not help it. But 
deep inside her there was cGscomfort, 


anxiety and some kindly contempt. For 
weeks her father had been growing sadder 
and more sad. Instead of his cheery 
humour there were fits of melancholy, long 
brqodings and feverish little calculations 
scribbled on the margins of the morning 
newspaper, on old envelopes and invisibly 
on the dustless surface of the floor. Even 
his walk had changed. From the measured 
dignity of the father of a family, who 
had sons to his honour and daughters that 
were a pleasure to the eye, his walk had 
degenerated to a shuffle, an old man's 
shuffle 

Beliind purdah at a bioscope theatre 
Kusum Kuman had once seen the picture 
of a very lordly hly that had ^vithe^cd and 
died while the operator turned a handle just 
above her. Five weeks of slow decay 
passed in thirty seconds and Kusum Kumari 
had cried a little for sorrow at it. But now 
here in her own quiet household the father 
she had kno\vn unchanged for as long as she 
could remember was changing almost as 
she watched liim into a weak, gloomy, and 
querulous old man. Once she stuck a pin 
into herself — only a very little way — ^because 
she felt it was all a nightmare and she 
wanted very earnestly to wake up. 

Her mother, too, was altering with 
horrible rapidity. She no longer directed 
and instructed the work of her daughter. 
Instead she watched her husband's brood- 
ing with a sorrow that was the more bitter 
because it was so resigned. Once the 
daughter had turned suddenly to And her 
mother gazing at her and the sight frighten- 
ed her, she could hardly explain why. 
Perhaps it was because there was no 



their Chnstmas Number where it was the 
sensation ol the moment and set people 
talking more than c\ er of the new literary 
star , 

Harking back to the first subject of 
these remmiscences, I have pulled a copy 
of the 1888 Edition of " Flam Tales from 
the Hills” from the bookcase It*s a 
quaint lookmg contraption There is a 
picture of the Hills on the top with two 
flags sticking out of a mountain’s brow 
Each flag is about a sixth of the height of 
the mountain ’ There is a conglomeration of 
Mahomedan and Chnstian edifices down 
below The whole looks like a mystical 
representation of an Emambagh and a 
ptehistonc fort surmounted mtU many 
hills and two flags each 200 feet high 
But looking through ” Phm Tales ” 
and reading through the stones again the 
thought strikes one— Has KipUng e\er 
done better work than some of these 
gems ? Take at random an extract 

" You dnve Jehanmm kc mar^, maU 
Um} 'Tis no manner to the 

Sahtb bekaze he don’t sam^ao your hdi 
Av he holos anything, just you choop and 
chel Dekker > Go arsty for the first arder 
mile from cantonments Thin c/ief, Shatlan 
he marfik, and the chooper you choops and 


the jeldier you cheh the better kooshi wdJ 
the bninb be and here's a rupee for ye " 
Was soldier’s bdt ever more dehght- 
fully portrayed ? 

As I said before, the last experience 
I had m publishing Kipling’s books uus 
the edition of Departmental DiUtes brought 
out after his tour through Japan and 
Amenca It contained Ins best of all 
forewords — commencing — 

/ haxe eaten your bread and sail 
I have drunk your water and wine 
The deaths ye died I have watched beside 
And the lives that ye led were mine 
New poems were added to this edition, 
” The Betrothed ” and " The Galley Slave,” 
also ' One Viceroy Resigns,” a piece of 
composition I nc\cr liked ” The Grave of 
the Hundred Head ” ivas also added I 
don’t think anything was ever added 
aftenvards, and the book as it is now is the 
same as it ivas then By tins time Kipling 
was known and edition after edition was 
Ci-igerly bought up 

Before leaving the subject I would like 
to fling a challenge across the seas to my 
old fnend Referring to page 283 of the 
1888 Edition of “ Ptam Tales from the 
Hills’* Why don't you ruBUsn the 
Book or Mother Maturin ? 


VERSE. 


Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The boisterous Spnng, who once came mto my life with her lavish lauahter 
Butdenmg her hours with improvident roses, laugnter. 

Where the earth all green swoons exliausted m the utter paleness of the sky. 
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THE SATI 


BY 

M. N. L. 


Kusum Kumari had a snub nose ; two 
eyes with a twinkle in the corner of each of 
them ; a mouth that could not help smiling 
even when the rest of her was desperately 
in earnest. The mouth was so completely 
pleasurable and good-natured that the 
delighted beholder was in danger of ignoring 
the chin, that soft little chin which had a 
most detennined little peak to it. Had 
young men been privileged to gaze respect- 
fully upon her, they would have con- 
cluded rightly that the mouth belonged 
to one who would love her husband very 
dearly. In their infatuation tliey would 
have overlooked the chin, that pretty 
danger signal that her husband would have 
to keep himself quite rigidly in order. 

Kusum Kumari smiled when she was 
conducting the domestic affairs of the 
household; when she W'as cooking the 
household food ; when she ivas scolding 
the household servants. She even ^iled 
in a reverent fashion, when she paid the 
daily voivs to the family God. And there 
were scores of young men of the neighbour- 
hood, hearing tales of her, who w'ould 
have accepted rebirth as a “ tiktiki " if tlicy 
could have changed themselves into the 
family idol for t\vcnty-four hours impassive- 
ly to receive the w’orship of Kusum 
Kumari. The young men translated the 
words “ tiktiki indifferently as lizard, or 
as police detective. So the reader may 
judge how earnest ivas their desire to be 
worshipped by so worthy and desirable a 
creature. 

Just at present Kusum Kumari was 
smiling because she could not help it. But 
deep inside her there was discomfort, 


anxiety and some kindly contempt. For 
weeks her father had been growing sadder 
and more sad. Instead of his cheery 
humour there w’ere fits of melancholy, long 
brqodings and feverish little calculations 
scribbled on the margins of the morning 
newspaper, on old envelopes and invisibly 
on the dustlcss surface of the floor. Even 
Ills walk had changed. From the measured 
dignity of the fatlier of a family, w’ho 
had sons to his honour and daughters that 
were a pleasure to the eye, his walk had 
degenerated to a sliuffle, an old man's 
shuffle. 

Behind the purdah at a bioscope theatre 
Kusum Kumari had once seen the picture 
of a very lordly hly that had withered and 
died while the operator turned a handle just 
above her. Five weeks of slow decay 
passed in thirty seconds and Kusum Kumari 
had cried a little for sorrow at it. But now 
here in her own quiet liouseliold the father 
she had knoivn unchanged for as long as she 
could remember ivas changing almost as 
she watched him into a weak, gloomy, and 
querulous old man. Once she stuck a pin 
into herself — only a vcrjriittle way — because 
she felt it was all a nightmare and she 
wanted very earnestly to wake up. 

Her mother, too, was altering with 
horrible rapidity. She no longer Greeted 
and instructed tlie work of her daughter. 
Instead she watched her husband's brood- 
ing w'itli a sorrow that was the more bitter 
because it was so resigned. Once tlie 
daughter had turned suddenly to find her 
mo^er gazing at her and tlie sight frighten- 
ed her, she could hardly explain why. 
Perhaps it was because there was no 



expression at all on the mother’s face, as 
though she had lost touch of life \\ith all 
its pleasant little affections and intynacies 
As though she uerc content to let go her 
grip upon existence and no longer treat it 
as an> thing more than the sliadow uhicli 
It reall) was 

Nou, for the first week or ten days 
of this penod of crisis Kusum Kuman 
sorrowed \ cry sincerely with her father and 
her mother ^Vllenever she could remem- 
ber to do so she let the comers of her mouth 
droop and she became an adorable little 
picture of Woe But she was young, 
healthy and of buoyant temperament 
Furthermore she had a comfortable opinion 
of her ow-n merit , so, presently, I am sorry 
to say, she become frankly bored When 
she smiled at people she wanted them to 
smile at her When her father hobbled 
m at the doorway and when he sighed so 
licwly that he could hardly eat the curry 
she had so carefully prepared for him, she 
wanted to shake him and tell him not to be 
so silly These were, of course, \ ery wacked 
gelinp for a loving and dutiful daughter 
But there is worse to be confessed When 
her mothcr^t silently in the comer w ceping 
quietly with her sart over her face so that 
she might not disturb anybody, her daugh- 

ter h ^ “P P‘“>' 

daugMerly reverence, of course, 

no effor made 

no effort to battle against evil 

be alHUis sorrow > 

thomht angry when she 

inougiit of the cause For she 

w“th‘a smV''"'®"''' "'m “P 

in 1 S m "mb with a smile 

5r„XtS^-r„rbonsS 

said, I will dye my sari y^illow, rub diSt 


o^c^ my face and make a pilgrimage to 
Gungotn as a Brahmacharm I will spend 
the rest of my life m a little cave at the 
top of a big mountain and if my father 
\rants me to fry any more sweets for him I 
will make him tramp miles and miles over 
huge hills of ice before he can find me 
So, there i” The picture of her beloved 
father toiling over enormous mountain 
ranges of very cold snow pleased her and 
she smiled as broadly as she could, because 
she was beginning to be afraid that she 
would presently forget how to smile at all 
By the next moramg she had elaborated 
her plan She had no real desire to rub 
dust over lier face, nor to live all by herself 
m the middle of a snow field So she deter- 
mined upon a last appeal to her parents 
After a reverence she sat before them and 
began to speak " My honoured father 
and m 3 r belo\ed mother," she said sadly 
The twinkle had died out of her eyes and 
her mouth looked as if it could not smile 
even if it wanted to "I have been think- 
ing much about my marriage and my dowry 
and the gnef that it is to you " 

Her father nodded silently 
, , nie to many a man I do not 

ho IS wealthy and you ^vant to 
add to his wealth by paying a dowry which 
Avill beggar you " ^ 

We could not hold up our heads among 
our neighbours," replied her father, " If 
^ dowry, nor could we 
othenvisc you to a man who would 
be able to keep j ou m comfort " 

1 ou Will not be able to hold up your 
S? our neighbours, " said the 

^“Sh'er svveetly but with a touch of 

tSt 

w-ith " P *“ done,” said her father 
ag^t our fat’e™"' "'^‘= *8’“ 

answered the 
Shan nS u ^ ^ determmed that you 
vS,- ™ There .are plenty of 

"“"'‘1 "'“'Ty me without 
now S „P^'‘^r,y?“agmen who arc poor 
now hut who will rise in the world " 








ON THE SRINAGAR CANAL 



She drew a long breath. She was almost 
afraid of what she was about to say. But 
she screwed up her faltering courage to the 
sticking point. 

*' If you do not let me marry whom 
I want and \vithout a doury I have deter- 
mined to commit Sati . " 

Her mother ^vas the first to respond. 
She screamed once ; then moaned. *' Oh ! 
Snehalata ! ’’ she sobbed. 

Her father was a man of slow dignity. 
But for once in his life he did an act before 
he had time to think about it. His hand 
shot out like lightning. He seized a match 
box l)^ing on the floor between them and 
hid it in the fold of his ehaddar. 

His daughter smiled tranquilly. “ In 
the bazar," she said, " I can buy two boxes 
of Japanese matches fora pice, and each box 
holds sixty matches. Tlierefore," she held 
out a small coin \vith a wrinkled edge, 
"With this anna I can buy enough matches 
to set in3^elf on fire in four hundred and 
eighty different places. You are right, 
father, you cannot fight against my fate." 

In spite of herself the tNvinkle reap- 
peared in her eyes. So she held them 
modestly do^v^cast in order that nobody 
might see it. But everybody could see 
that the comers of her mouth were begin- 
ning to rise however rigidly she tried to 
close her lips. 

" I am not going to bum myself," she 
continued. 

Her father looked doubtful. Hermothcr 
stiU cried softl}’. 

" I am not going to bum mj-self,” she 
went on, " because I like myself a great 
de^ too much." She gave herself a con- 
tented little shake as she said it. 

" This is going to be a symbolical Sati. 
Look, dear father, here are pieces of papers. 


I have written my virtues on each of them, 
and as I bum them I shall drive each virtue 
out of my soul. On this I have written, 
* The Love and Respect I pay to' Sly 
Honoured Father.’ " 

She showed the %vriting to her stupefied 
parent. 

On this I have written ‘ My Love for My 
Mother ’ ; on that ‘ My Reverence for My 
Ancestors' ; on that ' My Household Duties’; 
on that * The Worship of Mj* Husband *; on 
that * Love for My Children ’ ! And here,” 
she rapidly spread on the floor slip after 
slip of paper, " here are all the other 
\'irtues you have taught me." Her father 
looked beuTldered but mterested, hermothcr 
still sobbed. 

" I am going to set light to each slip in 
turn and as it bums the virtue written on 
it uill disappear. Here is another box of 
matches, and here is the first slip to bum. 
“Tlic Love and Respect I pay to My 
Honoured Father ’ Shall I light it, 
Father ? ” 

For the first time in three weeks her 
father’s back straightened. He seemed 
suddenly a younger man. The bioscope 
operator was turning his handle the other 
vr^y and the lordly plant was coming 
to life instead of goin^ do^vn to death. 
The play bad touched liis humour and the 
stratagem has succeeded. 

" TTwowthem away, girl," hee.\claimed 
heartily. “ Throw them all away. You 
are an abandoned, wfeked, and disobedient 
daughter. I suppose you have your eye 
on the poor noble young man who wants a 
wife and does not want a dowry ? ’’ 

The wicked daughter raised her face. 

It was twinkling in a most satisfying 
manner. „ 

" Yes,” she laughed at him, I have. 
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INDIA TO ENGLAND. 


SHIRLEY HODGKINSON. 

Dost call my sons, O England ? 

They answer to thy call 
Our lives, our swords, our service 
Proudly we pledge them all 
Gladly to share thy conflict 
We hasten to the fray. 

With loyal hearts responding, 

Kaiser-i'Hind ki jai ! 

Throughout that mighty Empire 
Where er thy flag is found. 

World over all thy children 
To aid thee muster round 
Swiftly our steps press forward 
We join them m that race 
To fight beneath thy banner. 

Proud India takes her place 


North, South, East, West, 0 England 
Our princes, peoples, all. 

Would lavish life and treasure. 

With thee we stand or fall 
O’er city, town, and village 
One loyal hope holds sway , 

God send our King the victory, 
Kaiser-i-Hmd ki jail 


When war is done, 0 England, 

We in scabbard sheathed. 
We to our unborn children 

Kais'er.HmtuTaTf'^”'''"^^’ 


From ends of Inti we rally, 

Sikhs, Pathans, take their place, 
Proud Rajputs, gallant Gurkhas, 
bons from each fightmg race 
Picked men of all our legions, 

All eager and elate, 

Thy soldiers are we, England, 
Anic to the salt ue ate 


epitaph. 

BT 

R. C. LEHMANN 

Per 

"rrL‘'5° '’“S'' ‘'■nlied alarm 

From lands apart these fighters 
An eaua! courage ner\cd each arm^ 

And stirred each generous heart td flame 
Am greatly dead, they he below 

s.n|rrh^”oitrti;frca\5’-^^ 

The blood red blazon ot their deeds 1 




THE DIVINE COWHERD 
(Paharl School ) 

Collecllcncf DR A K COOMARASWAMY 





THE DELHI HUNT. 


E D 

Eluslrations bj Major CORBEin 



I do DOt think that they 

ontd hide beb od the purdih 



On horses of Tartary and steeds of Samarcand 
Shahiehan goes riding for his <port in Hindustan 
Behind him on the ciepbants 
Tliat drip with gems and gold 
The ladies of his crotvn and court 
Peep shyly from their fold 

The sun comes up and glitters and the breexe blows clear and cool 
So hunts he out from Delhi town, from Agra and Cabool 


With hooded hiMk upon the wnst , with cheetah on the chain , 

He takes the luck his huntsmen send across the uheat grorni plain 
Nilghai, buck or crane on ivuig, 

There’s sport for all who care 
The l^nx shall harry the ninmng fox 
And the hound shall chase tlie hare 
His Amirs and his mansebdars so glonous to behold 
Ride sparkling through the mommg time m turquoise and m gold. 
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till I was served, however close his nose 
might be to his very own mess of pottage. 

Moreover that same mess had to be 
served in a blue China bowl. Wangle was 
most fastidious, ^\^len the dog-boy broke 
the bowl, Wanglo refused his dinner from 
an old white pudding basin. He would eat 
out of blue China, or he would starve. 


the papers on my table in Wanglo’s pre- 
sence. While me he guarded like a body- 
guard a Sovereign ; his erect little ears more 
watchful than a sentry's tread. 

His coat ^ew into the loveliest golden 
brown, and his tail was like a fried whiting, 
making, in course of time, a great dent in 
his back where the curl had settled. As 


“ Wall I Wah I said the servants. 
“ Tlie wisdom-fulness of the Chota Sahib. 
Said we not he was of our caste I” And 
the blue bowl was quickly replaced. 

Dear wee Wanglo, I can see him as I 
^vrite of him, looking plaintively at me, 
his mouth watering with eagerness, while 
I stupidly sat reading, neglecting my food, 
and forcing my well-bred henchman to 
neglect his also. 

It was no w’onder that he ruled us all: 
to the devotion of a lover, he added the 
attractive imperiousness of a child, taking 
for granted our own affection and service. 
For myself, I never knew what I wanted 
till Wanglo had declared his mind. And 
m the hot w’eather, it was a very changeable 
mind indeed— poor bushy-haired dog- 
person. ^ 

He slept on a mat near a window in my 
room ; and just as I had dropped asleep 
Thud, Thud, ' would go his heavy tail. 
I knew what it meant. It meant “ Turn 
off that electric fan." 

And I would say " Oh please Wanglo ! 
I can t do wthout it." ^ 

. Thud, Thud,” he would answer, 

tiU I got up and turned it off. 

^ captured sleep once 

He now wanted it on ! 

“ * 1 I® sensible, " said Ayah, 
truly, Miss Sahib, he is just like a man." 
but of whatever caste or rank or crea- 
^"^1 manifested. Wanglo 

h?^r-,rUr ^^1? ^een said. 

affecHn/ faithfulness and 

nunnvhnori^ instance of liis 

puppjhood. I had left some papers in the 
garden where I was rmting. ■' xSircSe 
o these tv angle,- I told Mm ; and there- 
after not even my own seiwants dare touch 


i. lor ms eyes, they were the loveliest most 
luminous pools of amber light ever seen, 
i Naturally I was debarred from w'earing 
any colour but that which suited Wanglo — 

1 pinks and reds were of course taboo ; dead 
, yellows, and b^o^vns, and autumn tints, 

2 were all he allowed me. 

, ^ Every morning he went for a walk with 

) liis Tibetan dog-boy and greeted my friends 
as they rode on the Maidan — " the dog 
: taking the boy for a walk," as they told me 
2 afteiAvards : for Wanglo soon looked about 
; twice as large as his caretaker, and as fright- 
. ening as a wild beast. Strangers not being 
1 dog-lovers were indeed terrified of him ; 
i but all children loved him at once, recog- 
i nizing his gentleness. 

' I had in those days, a grey pony, and 
Wanglo was fiercely jealous of her, till I 
' explained to him that Griselda was also 
> one of the family : and then he became so 
u that he would run in and out among 
• her legs, or jump up to lick her nose in a 
w’ay that might have been dangerous with 
I any but my patient Grizel. 

E^'^ry afternoon he would be waiting 
’ and me at the turning near the 

Waidan on our return from office, and he 
■ would race home wth us yapping and 
I leaping with joy. Never was such a 
welcome as Wanglo could give. If I were 
’ ^ater in the afternoon, 

K insisted on coming too, on the seat 
, 4.^ * me ; but he never quite liked the 
um-tum which I drive, and w’ould stand 
- ” hmd legs, his forepaws clasped round 

a habit both perilous and dis- 
! occasions when Grizel 

•, needed driving, and when 

‘sahib must be patient ivith the marc 
a me, as explained the syce, " we are 
not used to the ways of big towns." 
i6 



AH children loved him at once 


BY G H 


till I V.ZS served, houever close his nose 
might be to lus very ovti mess of pottage 
Moreo^e^ that same mess had to be 
served m a blue China bovl Wangle was 
most fastidious WTien the dog boy broke 
the bovl, Wangle refused his dinner from 
an old %\lute pudding basin He Mould cat 
out of blue China orhe Mould stane 
“Wahl Wah said the ser\ants 
“The Misdom fulness of the Chota Sahib 
Said Me not he Mas o^ our caste And 
the blue boMi was quickly replaced 
Dear uee Wangle I can see him as I 
MTite of him, looking plaintively at me, 
his mouth Matering with eagerness, wliile 
I stupidly sat reading, neglecting my food, 
and forcing ray Mell bred hencliman to 
neglect his also 

It Mas no Monder that he ruled us all 
to the devotion of a lover, he added the 
attractive imperiousness of a child taking 
for granted our own affection and service 
Tor myself, I never knew what I wanted 
till Wangle had declared his mind And 
in the hot weather, it Mas a very changeable 
mind indeed— poor bushv haired doc- 
person ® 

He slept on a mat near a window in niv 
rPS.? ^ dropped asleep 

ihud Thud, Mould go his heavy tail 
I knew what it meant It meant “ Turn 
on that electric fan ” 

T please Wanglo » 

I can t do without it " ° 

i n Thud,’' he would answer, 

till I got up and turned it off 

^ captured sleep once 
Th„d. rLd" again ftom 
Wanglo He non wanted it on ' 

„ , ‘s 'cry sensible, " said A\ali 

tmn 5 'J'=‘‘c'cr caste or rank or crea 
turn, and however manifested. Wanclo 


J touch 
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the papers on my table m Wangle’s pre- 
sence While me he guarded like a body- 
guard a Sovereign , his erect httle ears more 
watchful than a sentry’s tread 

His coat grew into the loveliest golden 
brown, and his tail was like a fried whiting, 
making, m course of time, a great dent in 
his back where the curl had settled As 
for his eyes, they were the loveliest most 
luminous pools of amber light ever seen 
Naturally I was debarred from weanng 
any colour but that which suited Wanglo— 
pinks and reds were of course taboo , dead 
yellows, and browns, and autumn tints, 
were all he allowed me 

Every morning he went for a walk with 
his Tibetan dog boy and greeted my friends 
as they rode on the Maidan — “ the dog 
taking the boy for a walk," as they told me 
afterwards for Wanglo soon looked about 
twice as large as lus caretaker, and as fright 
ening as a wild beast Strangers not being 
dog-lovers were indeed terrified of him , 
but all children loved him at once, recog- 
nizing his gentleness 

I had m those daj s, a grey pony, and 
Wanglo was fiercely jealous of her, till I 
explained to lum that Gnselda was also 
one of the family and then he became so 
devoted that he would nm m and out among 
her legs or jump up to lick her nose m a 
"ay that might liave been dangerous with 
any but my patient Gnzel 

Every afternoon he would be waiting 
M at the tunung near the 

Waidan on our return from office, and he 
would race home with us yappmg and 
leaping with joy Never was such a 
welcome as Wanglo could give If I v\ere 
dnvmg out again later m the afternoon, 
u anglo insisted on coming too, on the seat 
beside me but he never quite liked the 
tumtim which I drive, and would stand 
on Ins hind legs, his forepaws clasped round 
niy neck, a habit both perilous and dis- 
concertmg on the occasions when Gnzel 
^ needed driving and when 

Miss Samb must be patient with the mare 
ana me, as explained the syce, " we are 
not used to the Mays of big towns." 




till I was served, however close his nose 
might be to lus very own mess of pottage 
Moreover that same mess had to be 
served m a blue China bowl Wanglo was 
most fastidious "WTien the dog boy broke 
the bowl, Wanglo refused his dinner from 
an old white pudding basin He would eat 
out of blue China, or he would starve 
“ Wall ! Wah !” said the servants 
“Tlie wisdom fulness of the Chota Sahib 
Said we not he was o* our caste !*’ And 
the blue bowl was quickly replaced 
Dear wee Wanglo, I can see him a"? I 
write of him, looking plaintively at me, 
lus mouth watering with eagerness, while 
I stupidly sat reading neglecting my food, 
and forcing my well bred henchman to 
neglect his also 

It was no wonder that he ruled us all 
to the de\otion of a lover, he added the 
attractue impenousness of a child taking 
for granted our owm affection and service 
Tor myself, I ne%er knew what I wanted 
till Wanglo had declared his mmd And 
in the hot weather, it was a very changeable 
mmd indeed— poor bushy-haired doe 
person ® 

He slept on a mat near a window in mv 
dropped asleep 
Ihui, Thud would go his heavy iaif 
I kneiv what it meant It meant '■ Turn 
off that electric fan” 

T "“S'* please Wanglo ' 

1 can t do without it 

till |“g‘ot up and^nmed^? of™’^ 

..IS , "a"’ "anted it on ' 

.. 1 , '"fy sensible, " said A\ ali 

Bu\'J wh^f'''’'^ ■= 1“‘ >*e a mo- 
tion "'lateter caste or rank or crev 


the papers on my table in Wangle’s pre* 
sence While me he guarded like a body- 
guard a Sovereign , his erect little ears more 
watchful than a sentry’s tread 

His coat grew into the loveliest golden 
brown, and his tail was like a fried whiting, 
making, in course of time, a great dent in 
his back where the curl had settled As 
for his eyes, they were the loveliest most 
luminous pools of amber light ever seen 
Naturally I was debarred from weanng 
any colour but that which suited Wanglo — 
pinks and reds were of course taboo , dead 
yellows and browns and autumn tints, 
Avere all he allowed me 

Every morning he went for a walk with 
his Tibetan dog boy and greeted my fnends 
as they rode on the Maidan — ” the dog 
taking the boy for a walk," as they told me 
afterwards for Wanglo soon looked about 
twice as large as Jus caretaker, and as fright- 
eningasawildbeast Strangers not being 
dog-lovers were indeed terrified of him, 
but all children loved him at once, recog- 
nizing his gentleness 

I had in those days, a grey pony, and 
ly jealous of her, till I 


Wanglo was fiercely jealous ui iiei, uji * 
explained to him that Gnselda was also 
one of the family and then he became so 
devoted that he would run in and out among 
her legs, or jump up to lick her nose in a 
way that might have been dangerous wth 
any but my patient Gnzel 

Every afternoon he would be waiting 
M the turning near the 

Maidan on our return from office, and he 
would race home with us yapping and 
leaping Avith joy Never was such a 
welcome as Wanglo could give If I were 
again later m the afternoon, 
\V anglo insisted on coming too, on the seat 
beside me but he never quite liked the 
turn turn winch I drive, and would stand 
on lus hind legs his forepaws clasped round 
my neck, a habit both perilous and dis 
coiicertmg on the occasions when Gnzel 
^ needed dnvmg and when 

.Miss babib must be patient with the mare 
and me, as explained the syce, "we are 
not used to the u aj s of big towns " 
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WANGLO - A SUN BABY 



All childrea loved him at once 


BY G H 




till I ^vas served, however close his nose 
might be to his very own mess of pottage 
Moreover that same mess had to be 
served in a blue China bowl Wanglo was 
most fastidious ^\^len the dog boy broke 
the bowl, Wanglo refused his dinner from 
an old white pudding basin He would cat 
out of blue China orhe would star\e 
“Wall! Wah said the sei^ants 
“The wisdom-fulness of the Chota Sahib 
Said we not he was o^ our caste 1 ’ And 
the blue bowl was quickly replaced 
Dear wee Wanglo, I can see him as I 
wnte of him, looking plaintively at me, 
his mouth watering with eagerness, while 
I stupidly sat reading, neglecting my food, 
and forcing my well bred henchman to 
neglect his also 

It was no wonder that he ruled us all 
to the devotion of a lover, he added the 
attractive imperiousness of a child taking 
for granted our own affection and service 
For myself, I never knew what I wanted 
till Wanglo had declared his mind And 
m the hot weather it was a very changeable 
mmd mdeed—poor bushy haired doc 
person ^ 

He slept on a mat near a window in mv 
dropped asleep 
Ihud, Thud would go his heavy tail 
I knew what it meant It meant “ Turn 
off that electric fan 

T "“y " Wanglo ' 

I can t do without it ^ 

t.ii |“;;'5;'fnd7;;Sd u 

, He now "anted it on 
"i , '5' ety sensible, " said Amli 

‘■^’,X-J“ib,heiBjustlikeaS?: 

certmniv^b,n ““"desled Wanglo 


the papers on my table in Wanglo's pre> 
sence While me he guarded like a body- 
guard a Sovereign , his erect little ears more 
watchful than a sentry’s tread 

His coat grew into the loveliest golden 
brown, and his tail was like a fried whiting, 
making, m course of time, a great dent m 
his back where the curl had settled As 
for his eyes, they were the loveliest most 
luminous pools of amber light ever seen 
Naturally I was debarred from weanng 
any colour but that which suited Wanglo — 
pinks and reds were of course taboo , dead 
yellows, and browns, and autumn tints, 
were all he allowed me 

Every morning he w ent for a walk with 
his Tibetan dog boy and greeted my friends 
as they rode on the Maidan — " the dog 
taking the boy for a walk,” as they told me 
afterwards for Wanglo soon looked about 
twice as large as bs caretaker, and as fright 
ening as a wild beast Strangers not being 
dog lovers were indeed temfied of him , 
but all children loved bm at once, recog- 
nizing his gentleness 

I had in those days, a grey pony, and 
:ly jealous of her, till I 


Wanglo was fiercely jealous UI util, liil *■ 
explained to him that Gnselda was also 
one of the family and then he became so 
devoted that he would run m and out among 
her legs, or jump up to lick her nose m a 
way that might have been dangerous with 
any but my patient Gnzel 

Every afternoon he would be waiting 
Gnzel and me at the turning near the 
Maidan on our return from office, and he 
would race home with us yapping and 
leaping with joy Never was such a 
welcome as Wanglo could give If I were 
®ut again later in the afternoon, 
Wanglo insisted on coming too, on the seat 
beside me but he never quite liked the 
'"'bch I drive, and would stand 
on lus hind legs his forepaws clasped round 
my neck, a habit both perilous and dis- 
concerting on the occasions when Gnzel 
^ needed dnving, and when 

wiss bahib must be patient with the marc 
and me, as explained the syce, "wc are 
not used to the ways of big towns ” 
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All chfidrea loved lum at once 


BY C H 




till I was served, however close his nose 
might be to his very ovu mess of pottage. 

Moreover that same mess had to be 
served in a blue China bowl. Wanglo was 
most fastidious. WTien the dog-boy broke 
the bowl, Wanglo refused his dinner from 
an old white pudding basin. He would eat 
out of blue China, or he would starve. 

“ Wah I Wah !’* said the sen-ants. 
“Tlie wisdom-fulness of the Chota Sahib. 
Said we not he was of our caste I** And 
the blue bowl was quickly replaced. 

Dear wee Wanglo, I can see him as I 
\vrite of him, looking plaintively at me, 
his mouth watering ^vith eagerness, while 
I stupidly sat reading, neglecting my food, 
and forcing my well-bred hencliman to 
neglect his also. 

It was no wonder that he ruled us all : 
to the devotion of a lover, he added the 
attractive imperiousness of a child, taking 
for granted our owti affection and service. 
For myself, I never knew what I wanted 
till Wanglo had declared his mind, 
in the hot weather, it was a very changeable 
mind mdeed— poor bushy-haired doc- 
person. ** 

He slept on a mat near a window in mv 
^ ^ \ dropped asleep 

Jhua, Thud, would go his heavy tail 

tni||ot up'and^u^d « 

Wanrio. He now wanted it on ! 

.. , , sensible, " said Avail 

X^^J“ib,heisin;tlikeami^-’ 

tion Ln or rank or crea- 

“=‘ni'=sted, Wanglo 
certainly had sense : and as has been said 

afetb? t"™'* 5“''' faithfnlness'aSd 


the papers on my table in Wangle’s pre- 
sence. While me he guarded like a body- 
guard a Sovereign ; his erect little ears more 
\vatchful than a sentry’s tread. 

His coat ^ew into the loveliest golden 
brown, and his tail was like a fried whiting, 
making, in course of time, a great dent m 
his back where the curl had settled. As 
for his eyes, they were the loveliest most 
luminous pools of amber light ever seen. 

Naturally I was debarred from wearing 
any colour but that which suited Wanglo— 
pinks and reds were of course taboo ; dead 
yellows, and browns, and autumn tints, 
Avere all he allowed me. 

Every morning he went for a walk with 
his Tibetan dog-boy and greeted my friends 
as they rode on the Maidan — “ the dog 
taking the boy for a walk," as they told me 
aftenvards : for Wanglo soon looked about 
twice as large as his caretaker, and as fright- 
ening as a wild beast. Strangers not being 
dog-lovers were indeed terrified of him ; 
but all children loved him at once, recog- 
nizing his gentleness. 

I had in those days, a grey pony, and 
Wangle was fiercely jealous of her, till I 
explained to him that Griselda was also 
one of the family : and then he became so 
devoted that he would run in and out among 
her legs, or jump up to lick her nose in a 
way that might liave been dangerous with 
any but my patient Grizel. 

Every afternoon he would be waiting 

Grizel and me at the turning near the 
Maidan on our return from office, and he 
would race home wth us yapping, and 
leaping with joy. Never was such a 
welcome as Wanglo could give. If I were 
again later in the afternoon, 
Wanglo insisted on coming too, on the seat 
beside me : but he never quite liked the 
which I drive, and would stand 
on nis hind legs, his forepaws clasped round 
my neck, a habit both perilous and dis- 
concerting on the occasions when Grizel 
needed driving, and when 
-Miss Sahib must be patient with the mare 
nd me, as explained the syce, " wc are 
not used to the ways of big towns." 
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THE VANQUISHING OF THE SERPENT KALIYA 
After an old valer colour drawing 
(Kangra Valley School ) 

Collection of Dr A K COOMARASWAMY 



To my visitors \^ angle was courtes}'^ 
itself— a perfect little yellow Ijiiglit, show- 
ing them upstairs, and waitmg for them to 
follow, if they were slow lying outside 
the door to take them back to their car- 
nages, and standing on the steps to see 
them off with a wag of the fned whiting 
tail 

For one thing I could find no help 
My journeys away from home always dis- 
tressed him yet it was not possible to 
take him with me, and the servants told 
me how pitifully he would look for me — 
sniffing about the house, watching at the 
home-coming place , nosing round Grizel, 
as if to puzzle out why I was away when 
Grizel was in the stables 

There came a day when I was away for 
a whole month, and M^anglo, I was told, 
every day more dejected than the last, 
after hunting for me everywhere, would 
he on the steps w-atching the drive, with 
eyes which grew sadder and sadder He 
refused food even out of his blue China 
bowl After trying all persuasions, the 
servants took hun to tlie friend whom he 
recognized as my chief friend in Calcutta 
daily she told him that I was coming back, 
and from her hand he w ould eat a sad little 
biscuit , but that was all , he would not 
dine, except with me • 

This long fast, corabmed with the chill 
of the marWe steps on which he lay, was 
of course very bad for lus poor IitUe dog 
machinery and finally the devoted Tibetan 
earned him to the Veterinary Hospital 
But the Surgeon said " This is mind sick- 


ness not body sickness, and the little 
people wept and wrote to me to say, 
“ Please come home quickly or our Chota 
Sahib wall die ” 

And when I did come home, Wanglo 
was skin and bone but he w as there, ly ing 
on the steps , and he leapt up to ray 
shoulders m the old way, and snapped my 
muff cham m two, as of old — and I felt 
that we would soon get him well noiv 
“ But don't leave him behind again,” 
said the Doctor 

So, two days later, I took him with me 
on tour, and he shared my railway carnage, 
and was supremely happy 

But in the night a little paw tugged at 
the bed clothes, and I turned on the light 
to find Wanglo's darling face all twisted 
with pain and his eyes great prayers of 
trustfulness 

He died m the tram, just as day was 
breaking, and we left him to be buried at a 
place on the hne where a kind dog loving 
Station Master took charge of him 

But Ayah filled his blue bowl witli fre«h 
water ev ery night for many a day after and 
set It near my bedroom window, for his 
little dog spirit's refreshment and all the 
kind little Tibetans quarrelled as to who 
should keep his cham and collar bunusued 
for him, ” for without doubt, Miss Saliib 
as Ayali explained, ' Wanglo Salub has gone 
to be a shadow doggie, only that he might 
always travel everyn,vhcre with the Miss 
Sahib without giving trouble Was he not 
of the caste of Us folk, and sensible ^ the 
Chota Wanglo Sahib I” 
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THE SILVER BULLET. 


By C C 

“ Then up went the cry for old brandy.” 


Songs of the People 


Scene Intenor of small hranch bank, up country planting district in the Straits Sub-Agent, 
Jmvtng heen on hinge with a few cheery clients ike night hefoic, discovered speculating 
gloomily on prospect of touching Calcutta for entertaining allowance Arrives 
easy stages (d pessimistic hut consoling reflection that this is no country for the 
izhite man Takes up *' Economist ' and finding nothing funny in contents lays it 
(town again where customers can see it and falls to whistling dismally 


Enter Planter {boisterously)-^ 
"Cheeroh banker i Pull yself together 
or son there s business doin' ! Filthy 
weather this— what 1 Ram like bars of 
solid iron ! Phew 1 Look at the mud I’m 
leavm on your carpet 1 Good Lord I Who 
wouldn|t sell a farm and go plantin' ! Well, 
well « See we put it acrost 'em again— north 
of Arra-s ' 


Banker languid interest) — " Con- 
fused noise without 1 Enter cheerful 
laagers with news of glorious victory 1 
We thank you for yout kindly greeting 
Charles and we Ijiow naught of affairs ui 
1 landers We have been anchored in this 
goddam distnct four long years and the 
last news that reached ns concerned the 
quick demise of one Cnppen apothecary 
If yon have business with us let it proceed 
as for your news we wiU have none of it 
Its your money i\e " 

I (oitOTii^tiiig breezily) — 

m™fv . l-kewise 

“oney, an to come to the point " 

come ~ " I “'ought we’d 

th” bittli^ h You’ll find 

tne bottle behind the Banker s Almanar 

^ ^ sparklet " 
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on‘t ) — “Well ol’ top. I'm beating it for the 
trenches ek dum an’ by the first boat 
In a word I'm hoppm' it, an' what with 
squann up things, an' buying a jolly old 
penscopc an' — {confidentially) well, you 
know what it is, ol' bird, when you’re 
absolutely hearts of solid oak for ready, 
an’ all the time sittin' on a box of scrip you 
wouldn’t sell for a lakh an' a half , so, as I 
had to pass the door anyway, I just 
dropped m about a mere matter of fifteen 
hundred of the best and brightest, m'lad, 
on security the Bank of England ud jump 
at One of these overdraft stunts if 
y'know what I mean ” 

Banker {dispassionately) — " A sort of 
advance in a manner of speakmg, or a kind 
of loan as it were ” 

^**arles {admiringly) — " Got it m once I 
What a brain 1 What «o«s ! \^at almost 
human perspicacity! {the sparklet hisses in 
tAe tumbler) Ah I stout fellah ! ' Never let 
the conversagger flag for want of a posset, 
thats my motto > Well, heres looking at 
ycr, an GoU strafe the Bosches!” 

Banker " Same to you 1 and {can 
tiously) touching this overdraft — always 
supposing you do touch it, what security 

cto^u propose to lodge? Not 

hat, to be quite frank wth you, a meti 
cuious insistence on tangible secunty while 
your ^ha 1 ha • note of hand is available, 


IS not — all — to quote the immortal bard, 
' ridiculous excess ' as it were, but as I told 
Kotliscluld mthc Vagliano affair, 'Even bct- 
u ecn the best of fncnds business is business ’ ” 

Charles {delightedly , addressing ima- 
ginary audience) There he goes again I 
Straight to the point like a cat in a gale 
of wild • {seriously) but I'm wth j ou, in ‘lad 
I’m with >ou all the time Security s the 
thing, an' that's why I brought along that 
little bag, {addressing jjeon) Here, Rammer- 
sammy I lift up the bag and let the salub 
see it 1 {impressively) In that httic bag 
banker, there arc no less than one thousand 
Siingoe FiUts— coal shares y’understand, 
of which I am the sole an’ duly registered 
propnetor " 

Banker {sympaihelxcally) — “Well, don t 
let a little thing like that depress you men 
ha\e lived down vvorso afflictions ” 

Charles {airily waving leuty aside) — 

" 'riie soundest thing on the market, ol'nut 1” 

Banker {derisively) — “ Yah ! jou ought 
to be m a Home, Cliarles 1” 

Charles {conlinuing unabashed) — “ Not 
much doin' in 'em now d’ye see, what with 
buyers a bit shy, an' money tight, an' — 
{vaguely) all these rotten changes in the 
Cabinet an’ all that kind of thing what ’ 
but with a paltry fifteen hundred chi^ 
between me an’ the trenches, I had the 
bright idea of doin’ >ou a good turn, so 
naturally I came liaremg round at once 
to give } ou the first offer, bnnging the senp 
wth me ” 

Banker {musingly) — “Charles, lad, jou 
mterest me strangdy Put the senp on 
the scales and wc’ll see what it weighs 
If it doesn't tip the beam at a selling pnee 
b’gad we’ll raffle it for jou 1 ' 

Charles {loftily accepting the mail 
able but resolutely declining to say die s'long 
as there's a shot in the locker) — “ Howc^c^, 
knowin' wliat a blood an’-iron lot >ou 
Sliylocks are, I reckoned it just possible I 
might have to let the Sungoe idea slide so 
I fixed up another sound scheme of absolute 
dccklc*edgc rock«bottom security You 
advance the fifteen hundred m a manner 
o' spcakin’ an’ >ct >ou don’t part with the 


mono}, sec wha’ I mean, ol’ duckshoier ?* 
Banker {dubiously) Well it sound* 
alnght, Cliarles, especially if you part witli 
the interest, but isn't there some catch 
about It ’ Come now ! I suppose the 
answer's a lemon or something of that sort " 
CiLVRLES {seriously) — " Aly dear ol 
cockbird, search me I l)o I look like a man 
who’d tnfle m business hours ? I repeat 
that 5 ou don t part with a cent an’ I'Jl tell 
y'whj Instead of giving me the money 
JOU put It on Fixed Deposit, d’jc foller 
me ^ Fixed Deposit, my name, one year, 
four per cent, see advertisement Verj 
well tlien so far nothing could be more 
simple an satisfactory, an’ this is where 
you chip in Havm put the money on 
Fixed Deposit I leave it to you ' 

Banker {wlerrupting) — ' An' I make 
it Spade* don't I ? ' 

Charles {continuing with dignity) — 

“ I leave It to j ou to carry on wuth the next 
proposition, being as it were Part II of th 
same idea, if y ou foller me It being obv lous 
to the meanest intelligence that you can t 
have better security than the actual cash 
an' havm' got tint already on Fuad 
Deposit, what more easy an safe for you 
than to give me an overdraft while I liand 
y'ou the Deposit Receipt endorsed m your 
favour, so you can call in the cash any tune 
you feel like losm’ your nerve and {magna 
mmousty) if I don’t square off the overdraft 
tlic same day you call it up, the Deposit’s 
youis to do what yow hko watlv *’ (ujfusdes 
unconeenicdly) 

Banker {aghast) — “ Gordcipus 1 But 
wliat about the original ad\ ance ? Where 
docs that come m > ” 

Charles {pityingly) — ' It don't come 
matall, Picrpont An for why? Because 
there is no original advance As I pointed 
out while you were makm’ funny' remarks 
you dont part with a bally cent ou that 
account You merely transfer it from one 
book to another, an’ all you got to do i* to 
transfer it back again Puff > self together, 
ol’ son, you don’t seem to grisp it ! ’ 

Banker (/rrWj) Brandy, vuitnerl 
ere I swoon ’ 



OUR SHAKESPEARIAN SOCIETY. 

BT 

M. D. A. 

\Vc are far from the regions of culture 
From the sphere of both Ibsen and Shaw 
In the land of the bul-bul and vulture 
Wierc custom is law. 

But what though as exiles we perish, 

Though the climate our energy steals. 

With ardour devoted, we cherish 
Our suburban ideals. 

Last year we attempted a glee club 
And warbled m alto and bass, 

Though our tenor kept making what we dub 
A ghastly grimace. 

And I must admit, the piano 
Came in with the *' twiddly bits” pat 
\viien our very much cracked-up soprano 
Went palpably flat. 

We’ve had weekly debates and conventions 
With a view to improving our minds 
But they ended in rows and dissensions 
Of various kinds 

So ensuing both peace and propriety 
\^'c’vc knocked all such schemes on the head 
And formed a Shakespearian Society 
Instead. 

Wc scorn both the buckskin and paintbo.x 
Beloved of the amateur stage, 

Kor in togas, nor armour, nor quaint socks 
Rant, frivol, or rage. 

But calmly, in tones academic, 

Tlic subject our president names 
And staidly cacli earnest " polemic *' 

Disputes and declaims. 

The moods of the ” Moor ” we’ve dissected ; 

\^ith Beatrice we've tarried awhile ; 

And the motives of Shylock detected 
In scholarly style. 

Now Falstaff and Corioianus 
Seem almost like brothers to me 
And the meaning of Hamlet's as plain as 
Can be. 





MA HLA GALAY 
BY 

T MARTIN JONES 






AT THE DOORWAY 
BY 

A B GARDINFR 



WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME AGAIN. 



(Scene. West End Tei Shop.) 

erritorial (returned from India). “I say. would you mind getting me a Burra Char and Rote Mukun,and Jeldy ; wont you? 

BY RIDGEWEL 





We’ve come to suspect Jiihub Csesar 
Of being henpecked by his vnfc. 

And Puck, that inveterate tca<er, 

Of stirring up strife 

The sonnets v\c’ve studied and thrilled o’er , 
We’ve laughed at Malvoho’s hose, 

And tears metaphorical spilled o'er 
Poor Juliet’s woes 

Our climate thougli warm yU is healthy 

Our scenery varied and grand 

And though there is none of us wcilthy 

We’re content with the land 

And I think with a sigh full of sadness 

How frul> ideal were our lot 

If only this hteraiy madness 

Were banned from the spot 


TO MY BELOVED NIBBLING ICE. 

In the good old dajs of the Stuart penod the manufacturers of verst confined 
theur iiufput to sucfi topics as ' To Amarantfii that She wou/d Dishevel her Hair 
The results scan to have pleased the producer the consumers and the Ladj with 
thcHair Nowadays wo vcrso-makcrslnvc detenorated W’c set to rlijmo the deeper 
thoughts of the tramp aftcrhis last debauch the reflections of a clnufleur whose macln 
nerj won’t chauff , and the bram processes of similar other unromantic persons It 
seems tunc to invite the poetry loving public back to heartier and more pleasant 
subjects Here IS the sort of stuff I mean Nothing brainy just pretty And, first, 
I would evplam tint the ice referred to is not the material made b} confectioners 
but tint produced bj the Ammonia process: It is icc, plain ice aud the tunc is Hot 
W cathcr Let us begin 


Sweetheart, now the Sun is Lord 
Take no more jour walks abroad 
By a porcelain bowl of flowers 
Here’s a nest to spend (he hours 
Shad> room aud shadowed walls 
Wlierc the «:unlight never falls 

Very cool and ’nation's sweet 
Here, Beloved is jour scat 
If jou would be cooler jet 
Here IS ice before jou set 
I et those white hands lift it up 
Tint JOU miv its coolne<^ sup 


Lucent blue and wondrous jewel 
WTouglit of oceans lonelj’ cruel 
Who would call jour fate unkind 
Bj tfiose Jips to he enshnned 
Bv that httic tongue whose tip 
Damtilj j our pleasures sip 

n>es that laughed the while I told 
Of Lo\c more costlj Ilian fine gold 
Houtii tliat trunblcs pouts and smiles , 
Innocence tliat covers wiles 
Breath hke gentle breeze tliat stirs 
At even time the goi*am<'rs 
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Those finn hands were cupped to take 
My sore heart and ^vatchlt 
Now those hinds arc cupped to hold 
Crystal, clear and bitter cold. 

Do they then no more recall 
That hot heart which they let tall ’ 


Dear , your Ups were made to kiss 
Warm and heartier things than this 
lee IS cool ’ Perhaps But then 
Was any iceberg made for men ? 

By Venus ol the Summer Sea, 

Drop tint ICC and nibble me 


SOME HINTS TO VOLUNTEERS. 

B\ 

MVAUK. 


In view ol the admirable zeal now being 
displayed on all sides by our Minous Indian 
Volunteer Corps it maj be oi some slight 
assistance to those who have but newly 
joined the rank*! and are anxious to render 
themselves efficient m the shortc-t possible 
time, to put belore them a small glossary 
of military phrases and an interpretation 
of a few of those unintelligible roars which 
ia«uc from time to time with unexpected 
and nerve shattenng violence from the 
oesophagi of the Sergeant-Instructors In 
addition, it may not be out of place to add 
to eacli interpretation tlic concomilaul 
action It were advisable for the \oluntccr to 
take, an’ he would avoid incontinent 
deraatenalisation 

1 "HP' HUPU or HOWPlir t\ 
umversal word of command meaning 
nothing in itself, but goNCtned bv the 
context For instance "HA.W — HOWPl' 
means " rORI»I — TOURS " (Regarding 
this manoeuvre, it may be remarked en 
pnssml that it should be used with caution, 
and never wath three men or less as in sucli 
a case It would imply the subdivision ol the 
individual into component parts, thus 
lessening the efficiency of the force as a 
whole ) 

2 "CHUN! TEE-HUN'! or HUP HI 
Tlus expresses the normal position of the 
trained soldier The entire body should 
be rigid and stiff , m fact, in that position 
usually adopted immediately previous to 
sneezing Muscles should be taut and the 



head well thrown back (Witli regard to tlus 
latter proceeding, in rainy weather, if tuc 
nose IS at all yf<ro»s$(fc, corks should b® 
supplied for the nostiaN to obviate death 
by drowning) 

3 “ • NTHRI— . F0R-R~RM — 

CMPNI 1 ’ This IS an exceedingly corapu 
cated manoeuvre only capable of perform 
ance by the highest military geniuses 
It was much used by the late N Bonaparte, 
Esq , and led to lii= ultimate dowaifall 
Nevertheless, it certainly stood him m good 
stead on at least one occasion, for do we 
not read that whilst drilling his miserable 
bodyguard at Elba one day, a sudden 
inspiration came to tliat mighty brain ? 
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N*m IQH 

£W fat tayfatiff f/pWw* 



Without previous warning he suddenly 
thundered forth the above order, and 
in the inextncable confusion that ensued 
lie made liis escape The rest is History 

As to what 30» should do on hearing the 
above remark, it is not easy to say , but 
whatever you may decide on, first offer 
up a silent prayer, for uhatG\er 5'ou do is 
sure to be \vrong 

4 “ SKETOR HUP f ■ This is a 

feat specially designed for performance 
dunng inclement iveather, and may be 
shortly described as holding your musket 
with your elbows instead of \vith your 
hands ("Inclement weather" may also 
shortly be desenbed as tliat weather which 
permits the " band of the loth Penwipers 
to play this evening m the gardens, weather 
permitting ")* 

5 " AS— S— S YWERE " ^A 

command only gi\en when the Sergeant 
Instructor has exhausted his repertoire of 
catch words Its frequent use argues con 
clu'uvely an infertility of ideas on the part 
of the S I Its purport is this — 

" Do what you were doing a few mmutes 
ago " 

It ^vlll be at once apparent that this is a 
mere shameless shiftmg of responsibility 
by the S I from his own shoulders to those 
of the rank and file As nobody can ever 


remember what he u as doing a few minute 
ago, the result of giving tins command can 
easily be imagined As an histoncal 
example of the danger of the ill timed use 
of tius expletive m war, Josephus records 
that when Aristophanes and Manetho, the 
captains oi the Nervu, observed the ap 
proach of Major C^sar (0 C Romans) at 
the battle of Antigone^ regardless of gram 
mar they both cried 

" IN STATU QUO ANTE " ("As you 
were !’ ) 

Major Cajsar saw his opportunity 1 
That day he ov'ercame the Nervu 

6 “WHEE— EEX— PNTZl’— In the 
army of our gallant French Allies this is 
rendered as 

"Mettez la baionette au canon" 
that IS, " place the bayonet at the Arch 
deacon " 

It is not necessary, however, to adliere 
too slavishly to the letter of this order , 
all tint the S I desires of you is that you 
should pull out that dagger thing hanging 
at your left fide and stick it on to the end of 
your gun— the end the shot comes out of 
(Vou can easily tell which is the right end — 
It is made of iron and has a small hole in it ) 

7 " SLOW— PUP 1 "—This IS not a 
reflection on the fleetness of foot of the 
S I 's young dog, but merely a request 
that you will take up your firelock and 
balance it on your left shoulder, grasping 
it gingerly with the left hand at the thick 
or handle end which has up to this time 
been resting in a pool of mud or a red ants' 
nest 

8 " BTHRI— KWEE— EE— BARCH !" 
Push hard up against the man on your 
right Turn your liead to the nght so 
that you cant see where you are going, 
and start walking It doesn’t matter 
where you go or what you tnp over , y ou 

look to your right Remember you 
are a soldier, and it is all for a noble cause , 
and that but for the principles embodied 
in " BTHRI — laVEE— EE — BARCH > ” 
the British army would not be what it is 


• NoT8.—ThM »e«ilaiUy 30100 sort of joke — Fo 

as 



9 . “ BAR — R ~ CHTEESE I ” — This 
order is given while the battalion is on tlie 
march. > 

\Vhereas you have been hitherto grasping 
the muddy handle of your gun in the normal 
position of " SLOW — PUP ! ” you may, on 
hearing the above imprecation, relax the 
tension and carry your arquebus in any 
manner you please. 

You may hitch the sling to your belt and 
let the weapon drag behind you as it were 
a tail, thus leaving both hands free to light 
your pipe, or you may hire a coolie to carry 
it for you (the gun, not the pipe). Again, 
if you like you may hold it balanced hori- 
zontally on your shoulder until the hole end 
pointing at the face of the man behind you, 
so that when you get the command — 





man in the bat- 
section of four) 
being taken by surprise, and being unable 
to stop immediately, is instantly blinded 
m one eye, bemg transBxed by the^ gun tnte 
of the man direcUy in front of C 

S^s in effect if performed 
mth fixed bayonets (See 6), 

of ttrfortw"%°* ‘‘'low 

OX me lurther extension of the rfo<!<! 3 r\f in 


reference to the unofficial expletives neces- 
sary for the more efficient manceuvnng 
of troops, a couple are here appended 




1. “ WOT THELLYER DOOINOV?”- 
A request on the part of the S. I. that he be 
kept informed as to the nature of the parti- 
cular evolution being performed at that 
moment by the individual addressed. 

2. " BLIOT — LOOK AT THE 
MIGHTY' UNTER 1 ” — ^This is an exhor- 
tation commonly used in mounted corps, 
and its object is to draw the attention of 
the majority to the comedian-hke eques- 
trianism of a comrade. 

A FINAL WORD. — The budding Volunteer 
would do well to bear in mind that the work 
2: •1’,^®. not all milk and honey. 

Unll m the volunteers is not the same 
thing as drill in the Regular Army, and he 
has been used to stem methods. He is a 
dolichocephalic pithecoid as evidenced by 
his protuberant frontal sinuses, flattened 
projecting muzzle (the muzzle 
Ox the true soldier ever projects) ; he is con- 
^uently somewhat blunt of speech, 
iheiefore, when he tells you that you 
renunds im of a lot of ole wimmen dimin' 
p telegraft poles (in the Infantry), or of a 
monkey sittin' on a bag of nails (in the 
mounted section), remember tliat he means 

fi rtrt. 

rther ^ enthusiasm and consequent efli- 
aency m the service of your King and 
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TfBETAN SAIS 


THE NUN 
BY 

MRS PERCY BROWN 


(Mrs Percy B 


was Ihe f rst Engl shwcrran o v sit Gyantze ) 



• THE BAT ’ 




ONE OF TIIE INCORRIGIBLES 







I 



NiARlNG BOMBAY MORNING 



THE HYMN O’ FATE, 


BY 

J. M. SYMNS. 

We heed not the Rmsiam, tte heed not the Trench. 

Shot agaimt shot and trench against trench. 

We laugh at the Serb-? and the Serbian sap? 

And we’ve shewn in cartoons what we think of the Jap?, 
WHiile poor llontenogro’s diminutK'c horde 
Is the favourite butt of our Bellicose Lord. 

But the thing which annoys us intensely to-day 
Is the fact that Great Britain has joined m the fray, 

For Histo^ shows that these English possess 
A most sickening knack of procuring success. 

And the pride of their Agincourts, Blenheims, and Plasseys 
Sludl never be stifled by poisonous gases. 

So, since our alliance with fatalist Turks, 

We’ve taken to fezzes and cal! ourselves * Gerks 
And Kultur refusing to cheer herself up 
Is whispering " Kismet, Bismillah ” to ICrupp. 

And now through the breadth of the Fatherland 
We chant our threnody, hand in hand:— 

“We have but the one and the only Fate, 

A most depressing and dismal Fate * 

Fate on the land and Fate at sea. 

Fate on the Rhine and Fate on the Spree. 

Howl in unison, Herr and Frau, 

Kamerun, Karoline, Kiaochao ! 

Where is our shipping and where our freight ? 

\^ere is that place in the Solar State ? 

Ach I Can you wonder we Germans hate 
The name of the isle that has sealed our fate — 

England, England, Engelland I” 


THE INCOMPARABLE DEHAT. 

BV 

E. D. 

The afternoon was at its hottest as the at the Back of Beyond. It had started 
train drew’ up at the little wayside station from somewhere fourteen hours ago and in 
of Sonapur in the province which lies another seven hours — if Time still lasted — 
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it would arrive at 'somewhere else. If 

time still lasted for the train had left 

behind the outposts of modem life whcic 
clocks existed and had travelled into a 
country whcie time was unknown. So it 
plugged lazily along, stopping here to pick 
up a dieamy traveller, there to take a 
drink of water. A little dream train 
moving through a very hot land which 
was very comfortably asleep. 

Everybody in Sonapur was a«lccp or 
dead except a swarm of great golden 
hornets that hovered over the platform 
now nibbling the sweets of a sleeping 
/whc'rtf-seller and again settling for the 
sake of coolness on the rim of the copper 
water pot of the panipaure, also soundly 
asleep. 

A liot wind came up from the cast and 
Sonapur lay like the film of a soap-bubble 
which a touch of actuality would shatter 
into pieces. Out of the train there emerged 
the Touch of Actuality , and Sonapur 
continued to sleep quietly unsliattercd. 

John Smith shut the door of the car- 
riage behind him and watched the train 
disappear into the distance. As it vanished 
lie turned \nth very evident relief. He 
drew from his pocket a note-book which 
contained four lines of instruction. He 
knew them by heart but it was w'ell to 
make sure. Then he crossed to a dusty 
waiting-room to doze until the evening 
when the earth would wake again. 

The hornets continued to hover over 
Sonapur. '^ey nibbled the sweets of 
filoUram and they sat down on the rim 
01 Han s water-pot whenever they wanted 
to imagine what it felt like to feel cool 


- Smith, Sonapur was not 

destination. It was rather, the divin 
board from which he intended to pluno 
into nothing. John Smith, who bore quit 
another name in Calcutta, had found i 
necessary to disappear and Sonapur wa 
tlirough wliich he was t 

In Calcutta he W'as . Yes, lie W'as 


really; that evil and justly execrated 
malefactor. At Sonapur lie w-as neither 
the one tiling nor the other ; his personality 
was dissolving from one state to the next, 
lie was a fugitive from justice hastening 
towards a sanctuap^ pre-arranged and this 
is the story of his difiicultics in keeping 
disappeared after he had once vanished. 
It was not till he had reached the deserted 
old bungalow of Nilphatgiya that the entity 
John Smith emerged definitely from the 
confusion and consolidated itself. A soul 
new-bom having no canons of comparison 
can make itself happy on very little. It 
may have been for this reason that the 
spirit of John Smith w'as unaffected by the 
appalling dcsolalion he had come so far 
to dwell among. 

When Nilpliatgiya began indigo was 
just arriving at its Golden Age. The 
builder of the bungalow and the hactorj’ 
began on princely lines and with each two 
annas mcrcasc in the price of the dye he 
ran up stabling for another two dozen pig- 
sticking or polo ponies. He did not work 
much : nobody ever did. But at intcrwals 
he could put in short spells of volcanic 
cner^*. If he had not, there would have 
been no ponies in the stables nor black beer 
in the house. For the rj'Ots of the neigh- 
bourhood were notorious in all the Pro- 
vince. They were a knubbly-headed gang 
of rascals. No zemindar could get rent out 
of them save by artifice of the most ela- 
borate kind. To compel them to grow 
their contract area of indigo entailed semi- 
mililarj' operations bj^ the planter on the 
scale of a small Frontier war. 

Out of indigo the founder bought the 
wliolc of the island of Usquebaugh in the 
Inner Hebrides and he consoled a ve^ dis- 
organised liver by stalking deer. His suc- 
cessor bought three tilings — a house in 
Audley Street, the relict of a Peer and 
another house in Brighton. The third 
W'as reaching out for a horse-breeding 
establishment near Ne\vmarket where he 
intended to raise one Derby winner every 
twelve months, when something quite un- 
expected happened In a little town in 
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Germany a pale faced spindle-shanked 
chemist named Heumann, who could neither 
nde, pig-stick, play polo nor slioot, melted 
phenyl-glycocoll ortho carboxylic acid m a 
test tube with a caustic alkali Then 
some one else spent a milhon pounds in 
making a market for the mixture and Nil 
phatgiya was rumed 

One night five years ago the man who liad 
intended to breed one Derby wmner e\ery 
twelve months reached the end of liis en 
durance and he disappeared And now at 
nine o’clock at night after three hours m a 
tumble-down ekka John Smith, fugitive 
from justice, entered upon his undeserved 
inhentance Under the ghostly light of 
the moon the line of ruined pucca built 
stables seemed to stretch for miles from 
one horizon across to the other A 
battered retainer of the former owner 
who had made quite a good living out of 
the villagers for half a decade by threaten- 
ing to \vnte to ask his master to return, 
showed the way into tlie house A smgle 
kerosene lamp lighted very imperfectly 
the great living room from which the bed 
rooms led Dust covered everything and 
showed tyrehke markings where snakes 
had wriggled across the floor Tlie cetlmg 
was festooned with webs, and lizards and 
hunting spidere divided the wall spice 
into spheres of influence and occupation 
k long chair, partially wrecked by white 
ants, still bore on one arm a dnnkmg glass 
from which the contents had long since 
evaporated At one side of the room was 
fJjt-hDxn of a ^xamopbonc^ at the other 
a help of yellow covered novels riddled 
with the burrowingb of htcrary-minded 
insects Those novels written in the Ian 
guigc of one of our Allies had been the 
last solace of the later } ears of the would 
be breeder of Derby winners They dc 
scribed the V arious v\i>s in which he hid 
intended to spend a well eimcd leisure in 
Europe, if phenyl glycocoll acid hid not 
fought and beaten him 

John Smith spent the uncom 

foitably trymg to sleep m the ckka He 
did not sleep indoors There were too 


many slim tyre like tracks on the floor of 
the mansion wluch had once housed m 
succession the owner of Usquebiugh, the 
owner of two houses and a widow, and tlie 
would-be owner of Derby winners 

On the following day he settled down 
and sent the battered retainer mto the 
neighbourmg villages to inform the ryots 
that if the last quarter's rent were paid 
within four days the new comer would 
induce the zemmdar to accept notes of 
hand at twenty four per cent interest for 
five years’ arrears of rent 

III 

Some SIX months later and ten miles 
distant from Nilphatgiya at five o’clock 
on an early cold weather afternoon Tnckiun 
Das zemindar and money lender, sat on lus 
tuklaposh making up his accounts Occa 
sionally he would smile gently, for Irickiun 
this afternoon was very happy Perhaps 
he was happy because lie had now a uew 
tenant for his derelict indigo factory 
Nilphatgiya , and he was happier because 
he knew the tenant had particular reasons 
for being very quiet and very accommo 
dating 

To him there came Ins old friend and 
semi retainer Badsurnt Dabalphas Very 
much alike m character and singularly 
similar m feature the two differed in a few 
lespccts Apart from courts rents 
ahxoabs hwidis and I 0 U s Triclviun 
was an affectionate husband and a lovmg 
father Badsurat, on the contrary, had 
diddled an aunt^ his second cousm and 
both of Ins grandmammas He had hid 
lawsuits with every relative except two, 
one of whom had died early and the otlier 
had fled to Nepal In punishment for 
ills sms he had no son nor prospect of oiic 

Linked together by the memory of many 
a fraud jointly accomplished Inckiun 
and Badsurat loved one another It was 
a love built on illusion as all love should 
be lor each believed that llio othei 
would chc d the woild but not Ins fncud 
And each had been watching the other 
iike a cat for twenty-five* years for m 
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opportunity of profitable treachery It 
speaks well for the prudence of each of them 
that neither had gi\ en the other a chance 
during the whole of a quarter of a century 
After an interchange of graceful old time 
courtesies Badsurat sat dowu on tlie 
tuklaposh opposite Tnckiun They talked 
of the pnce of food grams, the cliaracter 
of the new Magistrate, the attempt of the 
Marwans of the Sadr town of Subchorhai 
to comer the local red pepper market 
Then there fell a long silence and Tnckiun 
ivaited to find out what Bad'^urat had really 
called upon him to talk about Presently 
it came 

I hear Esmith sahib has returned to 
Nilphatgiya ' said Badsurat very gently, 
and that he has begun to pay you rent * 
Tnckiun did not want to discuss Nil 
phatgiya So he only grunted m replj 

The people of Nilphatgiya are evil- 
hvers and wrongers of their salt Since 
ksmith sahib left fi\e ^ears ago you have 
been unable to collect a single patsa of rent 
from them How happy jou must be, 
brother, that Esmith salub is back agam 
to paj you rent out of what he gets from 
those rascals ” 

mdmed to discuss 

tended to sleep But Badsurat contimied 
veiy gently, and the next sentence nakened 
the ^listener most effcctuallj 

.“ntuiucd Badsurat 
He nil fit?” ‘ sahib ivas Broun salub 

Tnckiun ’s first idea was to derelon a 

kpSacr^”'' u^n 

tuoush°'-'‘r?, contemp- 
Ins brntliA Broivn sahib it is 

orkin” who ,s 

producf-''‘“ fo^countoi 

the' “her““'‘ri;st''tell°B‘““'" 

docs not know™ ■■ «<= 

Ha\ e > ou met Brow n sahib, recently 5 ' 


asked Tnckiun with a carelessness which 
was obviously a pretence 

*' Yes, ” said Badsurat, who did not 
quite sec what was happemng A long 
life of double dealing had taught him that 
when in doubt it is safest to prevaricate 
After all, it is easier to extricate oneself 
from a perversion than from truth Truth 
IS so circumstantial, so exact, so confining 
Dnven into a comer with a fact forced 
remorselessly upon him Badsurat felt like 
a butterfly about to be transfixed by 
a pm 

So Badsurat said yes and waited 
developments, which came quickly because 
Tnckiun made the one mistake of a cau 
tious life He bent fonvard 

‘ You are my fnend," he said earnestly. 
“ When you see Brown sahib tell him to go 
to Calcutta There arc fortunes to be made 
in Calcutta ” 


IV 

Badsurat spent two sleepless nights over 
the problem of Nilphatgiya Something 
was happemng or had happened of which 
he knew nothing But an unswerving 
instinct told him that with knowledge 
there might possibly come rupees After 
the second night he journeyed to the 
factory m the guise of a petty dealer in 
countiy produce and he Ind a long and 
completely unmforming talk with John 
Smith 

Certainly John Smith knew a good deal 
about the \ani‘jhed Brown But his in- 
formation corresponded so exactly with tlie 
knowledge possessed by the ancient retainer, 
that Badsurat came slowly to the opinion 
that before Smith readied Nilphatgiya he 
had known neither the name, history nor 
predilection'! of his predecessor Equally 
he seemed to know nothing about Ins own 
past history The humble and mdcfati- 
gablc dealer m country produce found that 
Smith sahib had visited Bombay, knew 
Madras, had heard of Rangoon, but was 
iCTcsponsive on the subject of Calcutta In 
this manner the deduction appeared that 
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John Smith had come from Calcutta but 
had very important reasons why nobody 
should know anything about it 

In the province wLch lies at the Back 
of Beyond everyone knows what e\ erybody 
else IS doing so it was not long before 
Tnckiiin had heard of his friend s visit 
to Nilphatgiya The uneasiness he felt 
at the news was turned into actue fear 
when he heard further that Badsurat had 
taken his first holiday m fifty years and 
had travelled to Subchorlni and thence 
had disappeared m3^tenously m the direc 
tion of Calcutta 

A couple of days later when John Smith 
was m the neighbourhood of his landlord s 
home he receued an invitation to \isit 
him After refreshments had been pro 
vided in European fashion which the 
landlord did not share Trickmn opened 
Ins heart A certain evil liver of the Milage 
had been making enquiries about John 
Smith As fnend and landlord lie had 
taken the earliest occasion to warn hun 
It might be safer to make it wortli the 
while of the mquisitue person to stop 
enquu-mg further 

Details followed and some high tall 
for the first suspicion of the impeccable 
tenant was that Ins landlord was black 
mailing him — the landlord who had pro 
mised through Calcutta intermediaries to 
ask no questions and mal e no enquiries so 
long as John Smith collected all rents and 
illegal exactions and paid them o\cr to the 
landlord less a specified commission 

Indignantly Irickum denied the charge 
What w ould lie gain from it ^ After Brown 
sahib had vanished the rents had fallen so 
disastrously that from that particular 
estate lie had actuallv been out of pocket 
after pajing Government revenue Now 
he was making a pleasant piofit Why 
should he risk losing it byfnglitcning John 
Smith awa> for a mere fifteen thousand 
rupees ? And thus the price of silence was 
disclosed 

Tor three hours the> talked But fiic 
kiun — who was supposed to know notliint, 
about his tenant except that he wished to 


live a life of absolute seclusion — developed 
so detailed a knowledge as to who John 
Smith had been in his previous life and 
as to the exact amount of money he had 
found himself m a position to remove that 
John Smith gave way 

Trickmn reckoned five thousand rupees 
would be enough to quiet Badsurat leaving 
a surplus of ten thousand which he intended 
to appropriate 

V 

Badsurat returned from Calcutta no 
wiser than he set out But when he vient 
to visit his old friend he adopted an 
expression of all knowledge which aroused 
the keenest uneasiness 

He did not yet know who John Smith 
was He did know however exactly how 
much Trickmn had taken from Smith He 
intended to have it all and a surplus 
The break up of a life long friendship is 
alwajs sad however discreditable may be 
the circumstances that hav e linked two men 
together The almost blood brotherhood 
of feeling that existed between TncKiun 
and Badsurat was badly fractured after 
five minutes talk Ten minutes later it 
lay a poor broken backed wreck The dis 
cussion lasted eight and a quarter hours 
and foi the last eight hours of it an impartial 
listener would have believed that they had 
been enemies from birth whose families 
had been involved in a century of feud 
At the end Badsurat vnthdrew the con 
queror Not merely had ho fifteen thousand 
rupees m John Smith s currency notes but 
lie had five thousand rupees from the 
carefully garnered store of Tncknin and a 
wooden box containing one thousand rupees 
m small change He did not owe lus sue 
cc^s to ins powers of persuasion He owed 
it to section 216 of the Indian Penal Code 
which forbids under penalty of imprison 
ment and fine the harbouring Of an offender 
who has escaped from custody or whose 
apprclcnsion has been ordered Seeing 
that he did not know definitely that John 
Smith had done anything he ought not 
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ln\e done, or, i{ he had what it ^\as he had 
done, Badsurat had some reason to con- 
gratulate himself 

Good fortune contmued to favour lura 
He collected some debts due to himself to 
the extent of a further three thousand 
rupees and on his vay homeward he con- 
sidered how best to make a direct le\'y 
upon the resident of Nilphatgiya It was 
only late afternoon, so he decided to follow 
up his luck by openmg the campaign at 
once The factory was not far off his road, 
and ho had a couple of retainers, so if the 
conversation continued till after dark there 
would be no nsk 


He met John Smith on horseback, also 
reluming home and the battle began can 
tiously and m veiled terms When the 
position was clearly disclosed, Smith was 
cmplntic m refusal 

' I have paid fifteen thousand rupees 
to rrickuin, ’ he said, *' And I will pay no 
more ” ^ 


riltccn, ' replied Badsurat m boiror 
that peruued villain gave me only two " 
" Well.^’ said Smith, " If I help jou to 
get the other thirteen and let you collect 
the rents for me from three of my villages, 
will jou keep quiet’ Any more demands 
from anybody else, and I dismiss you and 
go awa> ^ 

** I agree," said Badsiuat sadlv Jhcii 
he remembered his firet talk with his late 
M used agam 
Brown sahib ” he added 

Brown sahib can turn jou out, for he has 

tui jears of the lease to urn and if he comes 
there wall be enquiries and talk and the 
p('hcc will hear and 

*; Mr Biowii Idt Nilplntgiya five years 
ago. icphcd Smith tonlcmptuously 
i-vtiyonc knows he is not coming back " 

‘ dettUed a 

lie had a dear nud lie had not seen the 
lale (jccupant ol the factory since Ins dis- 
Wearance That honefer, d.d not 


I saw Brown sahib two days ago,'* 
he said confidently " Brown samb wants 
to go to Calcutta to start business there 
But if he cannot get five thousand rupees 
to do so, he will come to Nilphatgiya to 
work out the rest of the lease Give me 
enough to send him to Calcutta and you 
will never be troubled again " 

“ But where is Brown sahib," asked 
the other 

Then there happened sometlung which 
seemed to astonish Badsurat even more 
greatly than it did John Smith A small 
seedy man, who had come up quietly 
unobserved and had been listening to the 
conversation for several minutes cleared 
his throat and said 
" Heie I am " 

VI 

A small seedy very down at-hcel little 
man One of tlic type who pioves by 
document that liis grandfather was a Bntisli 
General and leaves it to the imagination 
to guess dizzily fiom what abysses his 
grandmother must have sprung to produce, 
in CO operation with a General, such 
descendants as tliesc 

One eye was pale blue, hesitant and 
rheumy The other was bnght, hard 
unwinking and imsliakeablc, of a blue that 
rivalled in depth and intensity tlic best 
product of winch Nilphatgiya m its palm 
lest days could boast The one ey'c wus 
natural , the other artificial A striking 
instance of the superiority' of man's handi 
work over Natures Tlic owner of these 
dissimilar organs of vision found liis equip- 
ment very useful VTiiIe he oveivvhelmed 
and half hypnotised his opponent with the 
glass eye, the pale watery eye watched 
craftily for that exact point of attack, 
winch would yield him the maximum 
adv antage 

If it had not been for tlie failing light 
Ol c\ Clung and the complete unexpected 
ness of his entry', it is probable that John 
oimUi might have doubted the possibility 
that any resident of Nilph itgiya could have 
sunk so low As it was, he did not 
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Badsurat doubted. But what could 
he do ? He had just affirmed that Brown 
was coming and here was Brown. To deny 
him now lie had arrived would mean 
complications and he did not want 
complications. He had succeeded and 
wshed to enjoy his success. He made up 
his mind- 

" Sahib/’ he said reproachfully to 
Smith, " you doubted my word. Yet hetc 
is Bro^vn sahib.” 

Brown had no immediate business with 
Badsurat. He had heard the talk. He 
turned to Smith. 

” Tlirec thousand now, or five thousand 
next week. And you wont sec me here 
again.” 

John Smith had been selling produce. 
He hailed his retainer, counted out notes 
and handed them to Broum. Then a vindic- 
tive feeling took possession of him. 

” Now, Badsurat, give him your two 
thousand,” he said, " and settle the matter.” 

After a fierce internal struggle Badsurat 
handed them over. The great need was to 
get rid of this unscrupulous mysterious 
stranger. Any^vay it would leave him 
thirteen thousand and the stcwardiy of 
three villages. 

” And the other thirteen thousand,” ' 
said Brown sternly. 

Badsurat swore that the unprincipled 
Trickiun still held them. 

Brown peered into his face with the pale 


eye and he diagnosed quarrels with relatives, 
law-suits, false cases and probably a flight 
into Nepal by one of the victims. The 
pale eye had done its work. He swivelled 
the hard unwinking eye upon Badsurat. 

“ I will send to Nepal,” he said omi- 
nously, ” and tell him all about it.” 

It was shot at a venture but it readied 
its mark. 

The unhappy possessor of a fugitive 
relative surrendered. He put his hand 
towards the pouch he wore round liis 
waist. 

The stranger anticipated him and emp- 
tied It. He slowly counted the spoil. 
” There is rather more than the tlxirtccn 
thousand here,” lie said wa\ing away the 
hysterical movements of the late owner, 
” I shall consider you a shareholder in my 
Calcutta business for the surplus, and wll 
send you your first dividend— when it i.s 
earned.” 

He borrowed the turban ot a stupefied 
retainer; packed his booty into it and 
slung it over his shoulder. 

There was a last flash from his petri- 
fying commanding eye— that eye which 
might have been tJie eye of a General if 
it had not been made of glass Then he 
slipped away into the dusk. 

In dazed horror the little party watched 
him. Half a mile away he called to a 
passing ekka. He paid money to the 
driver. The ekha turned and quickened 
its p.'icc. Presently it disappeared. 


She gives no praise nor guerdon. 
Her love no poet sings : 

Unto each day its burden 
The grim step-mother brings. 
With friendships made and ended 
Or ever they began. 

With toil as short as splendid 
She makes her greater man. 


INDIA. 


F. F. M. 

The mud walls of the village. 

The bullocks at the well. 

Brown backs among the tillage. 
The tales the old men tell : 

The pitiless white sunlight, 

The roads with dust foot-deep. 
The darkness and the one light 
That marks the camp asleep. 
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A thousand sights and voices, 
Unnoticed, half-divined ; 

The myriad rain-born noises, 
The dun dust-laden wind ; 

With all her subtle graces 
O’er sense and spirit thro^vn 
The land of open spaces 
Has claimed him for her own. 

From lesser skies she brings him, 
From long man-handled soil 
To take whate’er she flings him 
From where the wild pig spoil 
The jungle-bedded corn-land, 

Or jackal-haunted cane 
Stands out across the lorn land, 
A green wall on the plain. 


Her life is his to follow, 

Her goodwill means his banc, 
Tlic old joys will grow liollow. 
His brightest visions pain — 
With all the weighted story 
Of old unfaithful days, 

With weaknesses' for glory, 

She keepeth on her ways. 

And still, for all men's wonder, 
To lead her to her goal, 

To toys or tears or thunder 
A man wall sell his soul. 

For her in love or duty 
The wide-flung seed is so^vn, 
Till crowned in queenly beauty 
She Cometh to her owm. 


A WEIRD WEDDING. 


H. H, DOWAGER MAHARANI OP GOOCH BEHAR, C.I; 

the land dtlre!ridn?shtsun'!m(UW»™*'^’ n- the pastor hod taken 

sitbeneath tl^S^^ Hfe 

and watch the waves of the great Atlintic 5a comforts were seen to by an 

breaking on the rusKed coast I mWi "'■>'> '"'ed in the village. She 

to you the strangefdventure whidi bdell “P everything and gone home. 

an old Lutheran efergymanmanv TOa^ ' . . 

The west and north-wSPeoads^of ‘."'“S book and sat reading till 

Norway arc broken into many islands each Sact^lf"t’®^‘ attention was 

havmg Its own little to™, minister doctor ‘ ^ ‘a . i ® *“P 

laivyer, etc. The good man was the irarish tt. ^ J ' the sound puzzled him. 

priest of one of these islands in thePlatter Sf" his favourite creeper had 
part of the eighteenth eenturil ‘scatter been broken hv 

"Hits Rnncft Itrnc oCi-.-i-J •' 


- CCUlUiy, 

^ His house was situated on a rocky pro- 
mmence facing the sea. Close to it, but 
nearer to the edge of the sea, stood the 
ruins of an old church. 

♦ 1 , depredations of the sea had forced 
the islanders to build a new church further 

yIS bJ^ve^ abandoned, 
fin ^ ? j the fierce waves of the Atlan- 
the’j.m A™''™ die land and now 

0 tte perilously near the edge 
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been broken by the sea breeze (which was 
vety strong that night) and that the broken 
en^ were being s^vung against the window 
and caused tlie sound. 

The old man was fond of flowers and 
much time gardening. He had 
traini^^ a beautiful and favourite creeper 
oyer his window facing the sea. It cost 
him a little pang to think it was now 
aamaged and broken. He tubed back to 
with a gentle sigh. 

suddenly the window was violently 
vrenened open and a man jumped through 
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It into the room The minister sprang to 
his feet m surpnsc Before him stood a 
gentleman handsomely dressed in the court 
costume of the penod The intruder 
advanced towards the clergyman and asked 
peremptonly in the Norwegian language 
“ Are you the pansh pnest of this island ?” 

" 1 am, Sir," replied the aged pastor, 
wondering greatly what could bring such 
a grand looking gentleman forth so late 
at night 

" Well," said the visitor somewhat less 
ahniptly, " I want you to do me a favour ** 
" What IS It, Sir,” asked the old mm 
readily Noravcgians are ver\' punctilious 
about religious observances, and the thought 
crossed Itis mind that some poor «ailor 
awaited bunal 

" I want you to many a friend of 
mine," was the stranger’s reply "Now 
make haste," he added, seeing the minis- 
ter drew back a step in astoni«hmant. 

" Marry, Sir !" eclioed the old man 
" 01 course that is one of my duties With 
pleasure I can do it But now—" 

The stranger interrupted him rudely 
" Well, come along with me Don’t lose 
any more time " 

" New, this moment, at this hour of 
night," stammered the old pastor 

" Yes. now, this night, at once," repbed 
the stranger imperiously 

" You mu«t have witnesses," began 
the minister, dazed at the urgency of the 
request, and the commanding abruptness 
of his visitor 

Tlie stranger waved his hand impa- 
tiently and said " Stop , that is enough 
We w’ant nothing and no one saic you 
You must come wath me now and marry 
this couple at once" 

Seeing the mmistcr still hesitated, the 
gentleman drew out from lus tunic a 
jewelled dagger and, unsheathing it, 'aid 
** Your service or jour life " 

" Sir," pleaded the old pastor," to marr^j 

people is certainly my duty but 

" No more ! Not another word I Just 
get jour hat and follow me" Tltc com 
manding voice and threatemng looks of 


the strange gentleman earned his purpose 
tliTOugh Without another word the 
clergjinanputonhishat, tookupa Prajer 
book and walked towards the door. 

W'hj tlie door ^ " asked lus pnncely 
visitor scornfully " Can't j ou get through 
the window ? It is the shorter way," he 
added more politely 

The old pastor made no further demur 
but clambered out of the window and 
followed the gentleman 

Tlie moon wus now up and by her light 
the minister discovered two boats drawn 
up on the beach 

They had gone but a few jards when 
the stranger agam spoke "Not that 
direction Wlierc are >ou going?" 

"To the Church, Sir," answered the 
elergjTnan who was bending his steps to 
the new church m the valhge 

"We don't want the mamage in the 
new church," objected the stranger " We 
wall go to the old one " 

*’ But there is nothing there," began the 
old clergyman, feeling more mj'stificd tJian 
c\cr 

" An altar stands there We ha\e jou 
That IS aJl we want, ’ rejoined the «trangcr 
impatiently and fiercely fingering the hiU of 
hisdarger which he had thrust into Ins belt 
" But I must have the Church Register 

’’ fecblv expostulated the old rainiiter 

" No need," was the terse reply "Jloie 
on " 

As thev neared the ruined church the 
elergjimn saw that a group of men aw’aited 
them there All were nchly dressed m 
court costumes like the man who had 
summoned him 

Amicd at the church door the group 
of men opened to let him and his guide 
pass The minister noticed a beautiful girl 
of about suxtecn standing m the centre of 
the group Her attitude was one of deep 
dejection She wns dressed all m \ hitc 
and her fair hair floated unconfmed almost 
to the ground He marked the sweet 
daintiness and beseeching timidity of her 
whole person Neicr before had he gaicd 
on auch angelic loicliness 
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As she caught sight of him she stepped 
forward and fell at lus feet. Her hands 
were clasped in entreaty and her blue e 5 'es 
were nused to liis face. Tears of angui^ 
poured do^vn her cheeks and she suppli- 
cated him in a sweet, broken voice — ^but 
the language she spoke was unknown to 
him. 

A handsome young man stepped from 
between two others and droppmg on his 
knees besides the girl joined her in her 
entreaties. But he too spoke in the same 
unlmo\vn language and the bewildered old 
pastor could only gather from their signs 
and gestures that they were asking him not 
to do something. Their bitter weeping 
touched his heart and presently he under- 
stood that they were asking him not to per- 
form the ceremony. 

Now the gentleman, who had summoned 
the pastor, said, pointing with his dagger 
to the two kneeling figures : “ These two 
are to be married. Lose no further time." 

The girl and her companion were pulled 
to their feet and the whole party entered 
the disused church, The clergyman read 
the marriage service in a faltering voice. 
As the concluding words fell from his lips 
the girl w'as violently pushed backwards by 
one of the party and to the minister’s 
intense horror fell into a deep pit wliich 
ya^vned open behind them. The old man 
started fonvard to help the girl but his arms, 
were pinioned by two of the men and he was 
held back. The others dragged a great 
heavy stone slab and placed it across the 
mouth of the pit, lieedlc'ss of the girl’s 
cries. 


Horror of the cruel deed and fear of its 
perpetrators froze the clergyman speechless 
and he wondered vaguely what was the 
reason of these strange and secret doings. 

. , ^ Ip ^ dream he found himself being 

led back to his own house and forced into 
his room through the window. There he 
was firmly bound on to his chair uith stout 
cords, and the first stranger, placing a 
pile of gold upon the table and with it 
lus ]cweUcd dagger, said ; “ You have 

pleased me. This is your reward.” Tlicn 


he turned from the room, and closed the 
^vindow after him with a loud bang. 

The clergyman spent a long anxious 
vigil. Bound and helpless in his chair, 
with the tight cords cutting into his flesh, 
he listened to a storm that broke and spent 
itself upon the coast. Gust after gust of 
wind shook the little house. The breakers 
thundered against the cliffs and the earth 
viWted wth their impact. It seemed 
to the poor old man that the rage of the 
elements worked with the men, or resented 
the evil deed wrought by them in the 
ruined church. His brain reeled at the 
thought of the lovely girl in that pit. 
He felt that he was in some way guilty and 
he longed for the morning light. At other 
times it seemed to him but a dream from 
which he must soon awake. 

In the morning the clergyman’s house- 
keeper came as usual but no door was open. 
She thought the old man must have over- 
slept himself, and knocked, first gently, 
then louder and still louder. No answer 
came. *' He must bo ill,” she said to 
herself. Then knocked and called again. 
” I must go to the village and get help,' 
she decided alarmed at the continuous 
silence. 

Some of the villagers came back wth 
her and broke open the door. They were 
horrified to find their pastor a prisoner in 
his chair — pale, e.xliausted and almost un- 
conscious. They unbound him quickly. 
His first coherent w'ords were : ” 0, the 
poor girl 1 Let us go and save her.” 

All looked at each other and wondered 
what had happened. The housekeeper 
speedily prepared some hot coffee. Re- 
vived and strengthened, the clergyman 
told his listeners the talc, concluding \vith : 
“ Now let us hasten to the church and 
rescue the girl from that pit.” 

The villagers could not credit the story 
and said he must have had a bad night- 
mare. The pastor answ’ered tliem testily : 
‘ Nightmares do not leave piles of gold 
and jewelled daggers. If my bonds did not 
convince you, these must. Some one was 
really here. Let us not delay. Even now 





the girl may have e\pircd from fear, horror 
and cold ” 

He led the way and all followed him 
into the disused church Gone was the 
ancient altar and ghastly pit A Imgc 
chasm yawned in their phcc and beneath 
flowed the sea, deep and silent now, guard- 


ing the secret of the night 

The Storm’s violence and tlie under- 
nunings of the sea had caused a subsidence 
under the church and the altar and floor liad 
sunk The girl's body was never <ecn, 
and no traces were ever found of the 
strange visitors to tlic island 


A BUNGALOW TRAGEDY. 

nv 

R. SWINHOE. 

'Twas in the days of long ago 
When all the world vvas green 
I halted at a bungalow 
Not scrupulously dean 
I nibbled at my evening crust 
And slept the slumber of the just 

The beams of morning sunlight shone 
As morning sunlight can 
Between the chinks, and fell upon 
A swart Jladrassi man 
“ Tea ready sar " was what he said — 

I lightly vaulted from my bed 



Now many learned folk declare 
Tliat, wakened from your drcam«, 
To vaiult abruptly in the air 
Is harder tlian it seems 
You have to practice night and diy 
To vnuU in just the proper wav 
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Jfy choia hazrt at my side 
Was lying warm and snug. 

Two pigeon's eggs on bacon fried, 

Some liquid m a )ug, 

Some butter of a doubtful shade, 

And tea and toast and marmalade 

The teapot, of that sallow green 
That China dealers sell, 

Pourtrayed an Oriental scene— 
Rebecca at the Well , 

And horror 1 From the curving spout 
Two long antennie tuiddled out I 

Alas that what appears so fair 
Such tragedy should hide 
Rebecca calmly sitting there 
Concealed the storm inside — 

A ivretched cockroach, caught you sec 
Between the teapot and the tea 1 



But if the gift of ancient birth 
Be sign of noble blood. 
Cockroaches overran the earth 
Long jears before the Flood, 

So what IS upstart man that he 
Should swat the noble Blattid®! 
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THE GROUND SCOUT 





And thus I mused— this golden rule 
That cruelty is sin 
Was taught me as a lad at school. 
And soundly beaten in ; 

I broke the spout with one deft blow, 
And let the helpless captive go. 

Treed from the prison of the spout 
Across the floor it ran. 

But 0 1 I quite forgot about 
That swart Madrassi man ; 

He sprang upon it like a cat, 

And squashed it absolutely flat 1 


INDIAN STATISTICS. 


The Department of Statistics has recently 
proved itself so up-to-date and cnei^etic 
m the matter of providing facts and figures 
about India tliat considerable public 
interest has been aroused in everything 
relating to the Science of Statistics. Men 
have ceased to look upon figures 
merely as a convenience for discovering 
the Winner at Bridge, or for recording the 
number of times a little ball has been 
patted towards a small hole. It is being 
recognised that figures have also other 
spheres of usefulness and interest. So it 
is merely to keep " Indian Ink ” abreast 
of the times that I have been permitted 
to contribute this article which summarises 
some of the main facts about this country 
in the form of columns of figures and 
graphic diagrams. Where tlie figures alone 
are insuflicicntiy obscure I have added a 
diagram to confuse the reader still further. 

I. — Tfic Wild Anitnals of India. 

It is strange how often ancient truths 
arc overlaid by newer fables. The most 
cherished belief of our childhood ^vas that 
India was a land abounding with strange 
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and ferocious animals. From the day one 
landed to the day one left one knew life 
would be a constant struggle with the terrors 
of the jungle. In the early morning one 
would gingerly lift one's boot and pour 
out five feet of wriggly cobra before one 
inserted one’s foot. Then one cautiously 
opened the door and shot the intcnduig 
tiger tlirough the whiskers before lic had 
time to get a firm grip. 

That was the belief. But it wiis app.i- 
rentiy falsified by cnqiiiry among rotum- 
ing Anglo-Indians. Most of them ^ had 
never even shot at a tiger, let alone killing 
him. And a few irent so f.ir as to declare 
that they had never seen a snake in twenty 
jears. So, out of this tainted evidence 
an incredible belief has grown up that 
there arc not a gre.it number of wild 
animals in India and that whatfcwthcrearc 
never show themselves in the great towns, 
the following table will show that the old 
Impression was true. It giv^ the numbers 
of wild animah killed within a radius of 
half a mile of tlie General Post Ofliecs at 
the three Presidency towns of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, and tJic twin aipitah 
of Simla and Delhi in the year igr.^. 



Table l.^Wild Animals Killed. 



coluaa included mosonitoca lu 
37. Three bouse flw and u-o unicomTwV^bSS 

Such profiBion of feral life entails, 
■“ death-roU among 

oS “ ^“'1 statement 

I .1 qumqnennium 

0&2 of F*'" ?*■ Post 

unices of the five cities and to cla<;<;ifu 
hem according to race, age, profS 
'O'" imd faaal angle nould occupy tod 


afrSS “Oatolta 4 , Bombay 7, Madras ; 


Simla iC and 


much space. One diagram can only be 
givM im a sample. It shoire the number 
hi,, 1 “ 1 J“‘>Sos m Calcutta who 
have lost their lives from this cause during 
the past ten years both in going to or 
coming from Court and in the courts them- 
selves • — 



in Court h^s rtTadilv Vi'”'” “o^'=>fty 

past threoyeam! the ‘‘"^"8 tim 

iJion-n a lamentable outside has 

•n.o rclal™ gr“ t“ ‘o,-‘"orcasc. 

may possibly liS'e iJmFi Cp“rt life 

the tdndcacy wWch 

for file Courts to it 5'“'™ '“‘dy 

oacli day and the viaomn longer 

the Jiufges for siiirdw iftii™ ™™5 




II.— ir/iic/j IS Ike Greatest City ? 

f to approacli witl 

I cxDrcst; it ^ be understood that 
slai2ucian*^°T opinion , as a true 

IceUnifs ^ simply note facts. Deep 
rS problem is 

further .* situation has been 

in the Inst by the appearance inth- 

n tne last few years of tvo n^u- candidates 
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THE BANYAN TREE. 



— Delhi and Karachi. Ultimately, of course, 
all cicums to pre-eminence must come to 
the test of figures. But what figures? 
Of course, if we lump together all the totals 
of all the trades transacted in each city, 
add the Bankers’ Clearing House Figures, 
the value of V.-P. P. packets, the total 
poptiktiori divided by the mean age and 
if wc correct for atmospheric refraction, 
parallax, nutation and the peisonal equa- 
tion, Calcutta comes out a long way 
ahead \rith Bombay next and the rest 
absolutely nowhere. But is this fair ? 
Can we add together a gunny bag, a pound 
of tea and a lump of shellac and declare 
the result to be greater than half a dozen 
shirts and a bale of raw cotton which has 
escaped a hot weather of arson on the 
Cotton Green ? Obriously we cannot. 

Some other tests must be chosen. Here 
is a series of selections which will give the 
residents of each of the five cities some 
satisfaction. 

TABLE 11 . 

IjlPORTAKCr or CITIES IfEASURED Dv OUTTOT Of 

JUTE CLOTH. 

{Length oj cloth given in millions of miles 
■per annum.) 

TiTst Calcutta plus r,t?<3 miUioiis of miles 

Second Bombay mmos 14 •. » > 

Third Karactu minus lo ,. 

roorth Delhi minus }s .» >• 

nfth Simla minus 2 miles 

The last four cities are given " minus " 
since they import jute cloth, or bags, 
from Calcutta. I have mislaid the Madras 
figures. 

TABLE ni. 

Measured by output or undycd white 

COTTON WAISTCOATS. 

{In hundreds of millions of Waistcoats.) 

Tirst Bombay plus 753 hundreds oiBilbon? 
Second Karachi mmns 200 xvaistcoats 

Third Delhi minus 74 .p pp 

rourth Madras mums 2 .. . 

Sbrth tie 


TABLE IV. 

Measured by extort or wtieat. 

(In thousands of millions of ions.) 

First ICaracbi 270 thousand mMions 

The other five cities are omitted from 
this table. They absolutely do not count 

TABLE V. 

Measured by output or madras curry. 

(In millions of hundredweight.) 

First Sladras 234 million cwt 

Nobody else competes here. Even if 
they did, they would be disqualified. A 
curry made by the Bombay Yacht Club in 
precisely the same way as Madras curry 
would not be Madras curry because it is 
not made in Madras 

TABLE VI. 

Measured by percentace of orFiciAis to 
niE totpVl population. 

Firat SimLn 134 percent 

Second Delhi toa „ >, 

The others are well under ten per cent, 
and need not therefore burden this table. 

TABLE VII 

Measured by number of imperial durbars 
uTniiN the l.^st sixty years. 

riRt Dellii 3 

All the rest are bracketted together \vith 
nil Imperial Durbars. 

III.— Mills, Factories, Mines. 

It is some little time since I last gave a 
diagram. So it will be well to deal wth 
the Industrial Development of India in the 
graphic form. The diagram below gives 
the value in lakhs of rupees of the output 
since 1790 of various important manu/aettrr- 
ing and mining industries in India. It 
represents the result of a great deal of 
careful research and laborious computa- 
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tion. The continuoas black line shows the the yearly raisings of iridio-vanadium, the 
variations in the value of the annual — — out I leave the diagram and its cxplan- 
output of marmalade, the small dots show atory notes to speak for themselves : — 


Table 11 .— Mills, faciories. Mines since 1790. (yaUie of outpnl 
in lakhs of rupees.) 



—Value ol oatput ol Mansalade 

Indio>vaoadlum «re 
Diamond) 

Wire luit). 

Japanned tea>ubles. 

Apparato) /or Swedish exercises* 


With this encouraging illustration of the 
progress of the economic development of 
the country this article on India, considered 


statistically, may well be brought to a 
conclusion. 


hot weather. 

™ al>yss. 

Vi here no life lives but only silence is. 

The baffled North Wind backs 
To upper levels where like carded llax 
Ice crystals form and lie, 

Thin spangled ghost-clouds in the upper sky, 
While underneath 

Hot frorn the furnaces ot Southern death. 

Hot from the fire's mouth. 

Up in a tyranny ot steel and mail, 

Keen as the Iropard on a midnight trail, 
Ti, • f '•''c heated South. 

The ivind of Summer drifts and towers 
Across this dust-filled land of ours. 
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THE ROYAL WAY 



from PHARI in TIBET 
BY 

PERCY BROWN 


But two short months ago 
And still from off Tibetan plains oi snow 
Tlie North Wmd spilled 
Do^vn the steep mountain valleys glacier-filled 
Its cool clear breath 

That taught to Life its bold contempt of Death, 

' And still there poured 
All the chill winter that the North had stored 
Subtly distilled from snow. 

Teaching anew to our encircled life 
The joy of labour and the zest of stnfe, 
Bidding the faint heart go. 

Careful of naught except the careless ease 
Of warring gaily with the destinies. 


And now the cold retires 
Burnt in the heat and humbled in the fires 
The earth returns agam 
To lie as one who has been newly slam 
‘ • In some fell fight where she 
Had met her end by traitors privily, 

And dead while yet not dead 
Lies in a stupor mute and desolate 
Lapped m the molten lead of adverse fate. 
Sick to the soul, dispirited, 

While fierce and fast across the day 
The wthering South Wind blows its way. 


Now shall we make our prayer 
To all fell forces of the lower air. 

To Gods that breed aivry 
Between tlie dead-hot earth and blazing sky , 
To Gods that watch and creep 
Betivixt the lax resolve and laxer sleep. 
Vague as the dancing air 
Unseen that quivers swift 
Where drift on loaded dnft 
The strong Sun dead to care 
Pours the white liquid metal of his hate 
On these long since flat beaten down by Fate 
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_ happily m the goodness only kno^vs if the minx has made 
of him ^ up that tenacious and worldly wise little 

' him ! Why mind of here to grab him ’ 

that she fell Sir John — (Anxiously) Dora my dear 

— t time they it*s not so much the girl herself I should 
— •cJjaved quite feel nervous about she cares for nothing 
— >nly I \vish but the greenest of green subalterns But 
a saint as if her father means business it may be 
^ d she w'ls very senous For all his brains Jasper 
perhaps would be a child in that man s clutches 
^'^st trying Lady Grey — Oh John its dreadful if 
\ ive she you think it s senous I And if Hermione 

. fes and has heard anythmg she would die rather 

^ ts and than give a sign to recall him And I 

1 The can t interfere I did persuade Hermione 
Sis sort at last to agree to Jasper coming to say 
id that * good bye this afternoon but she looses 
‘ved at more miserable than ever and Jasper did 
ushed not even wait to see me but rushed off 
I at once 


I that 
Id do 
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r But 

ne the 
js not 
ust off 
^tilious 
■laving 
j Veforc 
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(Exit Sir John as the notss of wheels 
ts heard and a Hindu servant brings m a 
salver with a card on it ) 

Oh dear oh dear here s the mischief 
maker herself ’ Why on earth do school 
girls promise to act as god mothers to 
each other's most undesirable unborn 
daughters 1 

(Enter Ctsste She rushes up to Lady 
Grey ignores that ladys outstretched ham 
and kisses her effusively ) 

CissiE — Oh darlmg god mamma what 
luck to find you in though really nou 
I m here and you re here I hardly know 
how to begin (Giggles nervously ) 

Lady Grey — ^Well my dear when 
you come to see me and giggle and look 
foolish, it generally means some new 
development of the latest love affairs 
Out with it and be quick about it 

(Pause while Ctsste digs the point of 
her parasol into the rug ) 

Well have you at last confessed to 
your father that you are secretly engaged 
to Bobbie ? The boy is much too good 
for you but I suppose you can’t take his 
presents and nde his ponies for ever 
without giving him what he wants in 
returiL 



THE PHOTOGRAPH. 


BT 

H M CHITTY 

Dramatis Persora 


Hero —Jasper Bro^vnlow (Perfect 
specimen of middle aged, delightful 
hamster adorned with all the talents 
and virtues ) 

(Does not appear ) 

Heroine — Hermionc Davenant (Per- 
fect specimen of young widow beautiful, 
charmmg, adorned with all etc . 
etc .) 

(Does not appear ) 

^LLAiN — Josiah Davenant Reallj 
hateful specimen of miserly, underbred, 
over fed, jealous, elderly civilian Just 
dead, and so 
(Doe*! not appear ) 

Sir John Grey —Kindly Chief Justice 
addicted to photography 
abov*'”^ Gsey — ^Equally kindly wife of the 

CissiE — God daughter of Lady Grey 
Pert, pretty, lively, spoilt damsel, recently 
out from home 


SCENE I 

Boudou m an Indian bungalow Laree 
French window m the background opemne 
on to a wide verandah distant view of 
sparkling blue sea, white towers and 
domes, and uavmg palm trees 
Doors right and left 
Furni^re anything appropnate to a 
comfortably disposed elderly lady 

Sir John Grey— (S ro/ed „ cane 

with 

the act of losing ^the kfl 

right, dear I will send m you" 1 
lost keep quiet till you? headache “ 


better {Stghs , advances to a comfortably 
padded sofa~or armchair, — and sinks into 
it ) John, dear ! (Sir John looks up) 
What are we to do to cheer up poor dear 
Hermione '> She can’t be moping over that 
dreadful hui^band of hers If ever there 
were a merciful release — from the survi\ or's 
point of view I mean — that sudden and 
fatal apoplectic fit. 

Sir John — My dear Dora, what are 
you saying I Remember the poor man, with 
all his faults, has not been dead three 
months I 

Lady Grey — Oh I know I But that 
do^ not alter the fact that Josiah oh, 
well, I won't go on But 3mu must 
admit, dear, that he didn't make that little 
wife of his exactly happy I And what 
puzzles me is that now the way is clear 
Hermione won't have anjrthmg to say to 
Jasper 

Sir John — To Jasper ’ (Twinkles) 
And, pray, what should she have to say 
to Jasper Brownlow 

Lady Grey — John, dear, even such 
an innocent old darling as you can't have 
utterly failed to see that if ever a man 
was head-over-ears in love wth some one 
else's wfe, that man was Jasper 

Sir John — (Laughing) Dora, Dora, 
do consider how recWessly you are taking 
aw-ay the character of one of my most 
blameless hamsters 1 

A laughing matter ' 

^d I don t wonder at Jasper losing his 
heart to Hermione a more suitable match 
wuld not have been made m Heaven itself 
And oh, dear, it’s all too tiresome 

Sir John — (Gravely) I don't quite 
understand, dear , tell me what’s troubling 
you I can’t see myself why things should 
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not arrange themselves happily in the 
long run. Isn't she fond of him ?” 

Lady Grey. — Fond of him ! Why, 
John, I am perfectly certain that she fell 
in love with Jasper the first time they 
met. And they have behaved quite 
beautifully all this time. Only I wish 
Hermione were not quite such a saint, as 
directly the poor dear realised she was 
getting fonder of Jasper than was perhaps 
quite wise, considering that most trying 
husband of hers was still alive, she 
suddenly stopped the morning rides, and 
afternoon music, and evening chats, and 
of course Jasper didn’t understand. The 
nicest men are the stupidest in this sort 
of affair, and he took it into his head-that 
Hermione was tired of him, or annoyed at 
his devotion, or something silly, and rushed 
off at a tangent. 

Sir John.— Well, well ; perhaps that 
was the wisest thing Broivnlow could do, 
considering, as you so «'iptly remarked, 
that Josi^ was still in possession. But 
what’s wong now ? It seems to me the 
way is*clear, though three months is not 
a very long interval, still as she is just off 
home, I can't see why the most punctilious 
lover should feel any qualms about having 
some sort of private understanding before 
she leaves. It’s not quite as if she were 
staying on out here in the same place. 

Lady Grey. — ^What a comfort a sen- 
sible old gentleman is ! And I believe 
it would be all right if there were not. 

J fe-ar, I fear, a real difficulty in the 
way. 

Sir John. — ^W ell, tell me all about it. 

Lady Grey, — I wonder, I wonder H 
Hermione noticed how the dear stupid 
man went and made hi^clf really rather 
conspicuous in his attentions to Cissie, that 
odious little god-daughter of mine. I 
believe it was partly that he was at a 
very loose end when Hermione dropped 
him, and partly that he thought he could 
use Cissie as a blind. The girl has a crowd 
of young asses always at her heels, and 
seemed a safe enough refuge to turn off 
any gossip about him and Hermione But 


goodness only knows if the minx has made 
up that tenacious and worldly wise little 
mind of hers to grab him.” 

Sir John — {AnttousM, Dora, my dear, 
it's not so much the girl herself I should 
feel nervous about : she cares for nothing 
but the greenest of green subalterns. But 
if her father means business it may be 
very serious. For all his brains Jasper 
would be a child in that man's clutches. 

Lady Grey. — Oh John, it’s dreadful if 
you tliink it’s serious 1 And if Hermione 
has heard anything she would die rather 
than give a sign to recall him. And I 
can’t interfere. I did persuade Hermione 
at last to agree to Jasper coming to say 
'good-bye' this afternoon, but she loola 
more miserable than ever, and Jasper did 
not even wait to see me, but rushed off 
at once. 

{BxH Sir John us the noise of wheels 
is heard and a Hindu servant brings in a 
salver with a card on it ) 

Oh dear, oh dear : here's the mischief- 
maker herself 1 Why on earth do school- 
girls promise to act as god-mothers to 
cacli other’s most undesirable unborn 
daughters ! 

(Enter Cissie. She rushes xtp to Lady 
Grey, ignores that lady's outstretched hand 
and kisses her effusively.) 

Cissie — Oh, darling god-mamma, what 
luck to find you in, though, really, now 
I'm here and you’re here, I hardly know 
how to begin (Giggles nervously.) 

Lady Grcy. — my dear, when 
you come to see me, and giggle, and look 
foolish, it generally means some new 
development of the latest love affairs. 
Out with it, and be quick about it. 

(Pause while Cissie digs the point of 
her parasol into the rug.) 

Well, have you at last confessed to 
your father that you are secretly engaged 
to Bobbie ? The boy is much too good 
for you, but I suppose you can't take his 
presents and ride his ponies for ever 
without giving him what he wants in 
return. 
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CissiE. — Oh, god-mamma, I don’t quite 
follow you. I’ve not the remotest inten- 
tion of marrying a subaltern with har^y 
any money, and who's so young, and not 
clever, nor interesting, nor an 3 rthing 
like.... like....” 

Lady Grey. — Then, Cissie, seriously, 
if you really do not mean business, you 
ought to tell the boy so, clearly, at once. 
Was it absolute invention then when 
you told me last week that he had proposed 
to you, and that you let him believe your 
answer would be " yes ”? 

Cissie — {Fidgets and gets very red). 
Oh, god-mamma, how you do catch one 
up 1 I. .. .1. .. .couldn't have said all 
that, and anyhow, even if I did, it can't 
be helped, because I’ve quite changed my 
imnd, and that s why I’ve come to see you. 
You know you promised Mamma, when 
she had to ^ take the children home last 
year, that if I was in difficulties— ferfs 
out her handkerchief). 

Laby Q^y— {I mpatiently). Oh, yes. 
yes: now go on straight, if you can, as 
1 have only a few minutes left for vour 
nonsense. ^ 

Cissie.— Nonsense. indeed ! What 

should you say if I told you I was going 
to many Jasper Brownlow? Yes, your 
precious fnend, of whom you all think ™cli 

ani biles her 

l ^uys hanieriugly). 

lyShould call It greater nonsense thaii 

Or Well, it’s Irue, then I 

Or rather he wants to marry me thouEh 
you mayn't believe it. and aT the id^ 

y can what has happened : ves I rpaiitr 


little) and'^when Papa came and found us 
in the verandah last night— I hadn’t told 
Mr. Brownlow that Papa had forbidden 
me to sit out there after dinner— and was, 
I must say, very angry with me and 
rather rude to him, and told him I was 
only a child and must not be trifled 
with and get talked about because of him, 
Mr. Brownlow flared up, and said * if I 
would honour him by becoming his wife 
he hoped Papa would be satisfied,’ and 
then Papa got' quite pink, and beamed, 
and said ‘ the young lady must decide,' 
and went off to smoke. 

Lady Grey — the girl's hand). 
But, my dear, you can’t care for a man 
so unlike you in every way, so much 
older, and who, quite possibly, is not 
over head-and-ears in love with you: 
think what life would be, tied to an 
uncongenial elderly man. 

Cissie. — Oh, but you needn't think 
1 m an utter feather-pate, god-mamma 1 
1 know, quite as well as you or that 
designing widow of yours {Lady Grey 
draws back her hand abruptly) that Jasper 
Js the best match in the place. Why you 
know^ Sir John often jokes about his 
stepping into his shoes, and ivig ! And just 
because he got himself talked about so 
much by your Mrs. Davenant before old 

Davenant died, you need not imagine 
E ^ 1 rather extra pleased that he 

nas left her for me, now that he might 
uave her for the asking. So there I I 
yon t expect him to be quite satisfactory 
in every way, but, as Papa said this 
morning, there’s a good deal in his favour 
When you are the eldest of eight girls. 

^ Lady Grey. — When does he expect 
ms answer ? 


ouu kviiar. 


he was very funny and 
about that. I rather pretend- 
Q 1 did not want him, and would think it 
so, and he said if I had 
in a week, he should believe I 
sufficiently for him, and should 
take it No.' And he didn’t even ask 

me to kiss him. 





GATEWAY AT AGRA 
BY 

MAUD LANDALE 



THE OLDEST COURT IN THE WORLD 
(a Panchayet In Calcutta ) 



Lady Grey. — ^Well, take your god- 
mother’s advice, my cliild, and only many 
a man you love. I mean it, dear. 

CissiE — {jumping up). And I mean to 
enjoy myself 1 So ta-ta : oh ! I /lovekept 
you a long time. ^ 

{Docs not attempt to kiss Lady Grey, hut 
gets herself rather awkwardly out of theroom. 
Lady Grey looks as if she does not know 
whether to laugh or cry, hut, before she can 
decide, the door open and the charming old 
Chief Justice enters, walks carefully up to 
her and kisses her.) 

Lady Grey. — Oh, John ! What do you 
think ? Cissie has just been here and tells 
me that that idiot, 5 ^ that idiot Jasper 
wants to marry her, or at least has pro- 
posed to her, and oh what is to happen 
to my poor Hermione, and that poor silly 
man too ! "Wlien he came .this afternoon to 
say ‘ Good-bye ’ to Hermione before she sails 
on Saturday, I, like a fool, imagined them 
arranging everything as it ought to be, 
and all the time he was telling her of this 
fiasco with Cissie. Even if her father is 
the real culpnt I don't see how Jasper can 
draw back, and oh, dear, oh dear, I believe 
Cissie means to have him. 

Sir John — {pals her tenderly on the 
shoulder and shakes his bead). RIy dear, 
we can’t do anything. And it’s no use 
discussing it. I’m sorrier than I can say, 
as I had really hoped Hermione's troubles 
were over, and that the misery of her first 
marriage was going to be wiped out. Poor 
Brownlow. Good fellow, Bro^vnlow I To 
think of that giddy-pate girl drawing such 
a prize. 

Lady Grey. — ^Well, well John, it's 
not quite settled yet ; while there’s life 
there’s hope : now, dear, what would you 
like to do ? 

Sir John. — I should like your help in 
developing the photo I took of the drawing- 
room this afternoon : I hope no one 
disturbed the camera, as I left it in the 
comer to stand for an hour or so in that 
dim light. 


Lady Grey. — Oh no, nobody has been 
in there : ah, yes, by the way, as I w'as 
busy in here I told the servants to shew 
Jasper into the drawing-room, and 
Hermione joined him there. But they 
w'ould not have meddled with it even if 
they noticed it. 

{Sir John and Lady Grey stroll out into 
the verandah, arm in arm .) ; 

SCENE II. ' 

{The dark room. Sir John and Lady 
Grey are seen by the dim light of an orange 
lantern intent on developing a plate. The 
clearing process has begun, and both are 
excited ) 

Lady Grey. — Oh John dear, it’s going 
to be a real beauty. Look how sharp the 
edges arc, and how clearly the piano 
shows, and, oh yes, the palm, and the 
sofa. 

Sir John. — Yes, yes ' very nice, ' lery 
nice : but what’s happened m the comer, 
there, between the piano and the looWng 
glass on the wall ? I didn't let the light in ; 
couldn’t have. Bless me, what on earth 
is it ? 

• Lady Grey.— Oh do let me look close. 
It’s, yes, it’s a person ; no, two people, 
only they are so close you can't tell them 
ap^. \Vliy ! why I Oh, John 1 don’t you 
see ? It's Jasper, and his head is so bent 
do^vn you can’t distinguish his shirt front, 
and there’s another head on his shoulder, 
and liis arms are round some one’s waist, 
and its arms are round his neck I Oh, 
John, you know her pretty curly hair I 

Sir John — {solemnly). Jly dear, to 
come out as clearly as this in that dim 
light, they must have stood there with- 
out moving for at least ten minutes. 
It’s quite spoilt that comer, and it's the 
best photograph I have ever done of an 
interior. 

Lady Grey. — I hope it will spoil some- 
thing else 1 Now John, attend to me. How 
soon can you fix that negative, and dry 
it, and get me a clear print ? 
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Sir John.— Well..., 5'es...., I could 
let it wash under the tap now, dry all night, 
print a copy before I leave in the morning : 
do you want it toned ? 

Lady Grey. — ^No, don’t bother about 
the toning : and now let’s get out of this 
stuffy hole. 

SCENE III. 

{Lady Grey's boudoir : iea iahle spread. 
Enter Lady Grey, holding a photograph in 
her hand. She picks up a folding album, 
slips in the photo, places the album on the 
edge of the tea-table, and smiles anxiously.) 

Lady Grey.— Well, here is the trap. 
Will the victim fall in ? She promised to 
come m at five o’clock, and probably 
expects a lecture. She will get an illustra- 
tion. {Goes out hurriedly by one door as 
Cissie comes in at the other.) 

CissiE— (;f«ers into (he looking glass, 
pats her hair, adjusts her hat. Looks round, 
approaches the table, sees the album, picks 
it up, and o^ens it carelessly). I wonder 
what the old boy has been doing lately. 
He really is rather a duck, not like that 
tartar of a god-mamma of mine. I 
thought I should make her sit up about 
Jasper. I wonder if she is right about 
marrying for love. I don’t raow urkat 
I want 1 But I don’t quite see how I can 
explain things to Bobbie if,... if.... 
{Turns over the leaves of the album: stops 
at the last page; holds tt towards the light). 
So he’s taking to the latest craze of 
photographing ghosts : there’s the comer 


of the piano clear through her skirt, and 
the looking glass behind the head: ohl 
there are tico heads, there’s . ...oh! h.... 
h..,.h...." 

{Shuts the album and stands moHonless 
with quivering lips. Just then in comes 
Lady Grey.) 

Lady Grey. — Punctuality itself, my 
dear : now tell me all your new’s. There's 
sure to be something fresh since yesterday 
evening. 

Cissie. — Oh yes 1 indeed there is 1 I 
was going to come and see you before your 
invitation to tea came, because, be- 
cause. . . .1 wanted to tell ymu that I am 
engaged to Bobbie. 

Lady Grey. — ^Dear child, how inter- 
esting I And does Bobbie know yet ? 
And what does Jasper say ? ? And 
Papa ’ ? ? 

Cissie — ( gets» crimson and begins to 
ory). 

Lady Grey— ( picks up the album, deli- 
berately extracts ike photo, and tears it into 
atoms). Now, little girl, dry your eyes and 
listen to me. This is the only cojpy of 
the photo in existence ; the negative is 
already broken to pieces. I think you 
and 1 can trust each other, and Sir 
John {who enters at this moment and lays 
a kindly hand on each shoulder) never to 
refer to the subject again. John, dear, 
congratulate the child on her engagement 
to that particularly nice boy, Bobbie. 

[Curtain.] 


BREVITY. 


BT 

A. J. C. 

This is an age of brev ! How impolite 
Our lets, to eleg how imperv — 

’Tis only in off docs that now we write: 
“ Your most ob serv !” 
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When Coryd wrote a sonnet to Amand 

improb) accompd himself on lute 
With what precis he'd paint her eyes, her hand 
Her incorap beaut I 


But all that's vand 1 Temp mut and so are we— • 
So if we prop on matrim to embark 
We off our hearts and forts to that sweet She 
By we or Marc.. 


And She who form would blush and whisp " 0 Sir 
** You do me too much hon- — but ask Papa,” 
Now calmly rings you up— ooi Ger— 

And says “Jee— ha.''* 


These advs of " homes from home” that tell so cun 
Of baths h. c., gar. gif and things like this 
^Vhat do they ind, I ask you ?— Steady— 'shun 
Right turn, dismiss ! 


• Tli« Htad e^ntr. for ** tbo aas is is tin afSnn. " 


LILIAN. 


BT 

J. A. JONHS. 

Lilac and lilies bloom in your sweet name ; 

Whereat the other lowers «ifth envy feet, 
Sad coivslips hang their heads, the roses wet 
With pearly tears their damask cheeks, in shame 
At their less happy lot, nor may one blame 
Speedwell or gilly flower or violet 
Disquieted lest you their charms forget— 
Such, gracious queen, m flowerland your fame. 


Yet were you wsely named. For, when birds swg 
And wake the sleeping trees, the lilac spray. 

Filled with the freshness of the fragrant spring, 

Minds me of you, and when on Easter day 
The tall white lilies golden incense bring 

With you, dear Saint, I fain would kneel and pray. 
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IN THE DARJEELING MAIL. 


ETHEL HOPKYNS 


The Baba and I were receding MsUors 
in our own particular compartment of the 
Darjeeling Mail as it jolted and jerked its 
April burden of Babas and Mothers and 
Nurses up to the Hills 

Timothy, whom the Baba respected 
lormouslv for Ehs iv.c, a 


Here Timoth> behaved rather well he 
to give his ovvn father away, 
and contented liim^clf with a grm at me 
and a wink at James 
„ Baba followed up her advantage 
, And there's all the fames I wnte 


the money given him for lus dinner on'ihll “*’‘"’.5 ploasc fell her nlicre 

tram m thlVpmZ of Ces 1% Susan found s.v puppies there had 

rot to spend good money on food ^ me " 11 “^ “ 

The eouveLtio" turned on fairies ns too' ^sed'”’'^ ® 

isauay mth consersation in uhich iho -^d^i "oftpaper one inch square 
Baba takes a leading nart ^ ^*^1* f^cre was the snail until a letter 

" Corse there's fairies " she nas samm. t'.m'* '“s mitldle— " Dear fairies, I 

to Timothy, " hundreds and hundred P'«“<! send me a 

" No such things," snid Timothv firmli The snnil had undoubted 

" There are %u sto.7 TlLoft.^ ? «'<= suggested - 

returned the Baba ^ ' “““‘'B clianccrf.m.,mod 

Tunothy was certain 
"^ere aren't, I Imow there aren’t ’ 

Hundreds repeated the Baba ," and 

T,m f ,'™s'“ded tnumphantly 

Timothy wns clearly tahen nback ^ 

the -nil 

" I /iflug seen one, 0 «c^ " Of this thf» T.««n pronounced vjgorousl; 

Baba was absolutely convinced " It wtc completely squashed 

m thfs .. At was J^es, you dear." I said unwisely 

James took a pack of cards from his pocket 
■n Maid," he suggested 

n indifferent tone to the others 


V UUl. UlU 

cliangc remained unafTected 

thii's your Mummic answers," 
ma timothy, when he could get m a word 
It was an awful moment Evidentlj 
iimothy s code of honour did not extend 
to outside parents 

t^nmo nobl^ to the rescue 
irii ♦ « course there are fames, you y oung 
^ pronounced vigorously, and 


rC — convj 

in the wood m England " 

n( ?!f considered . and the swanginc 

li^yTb«ou^gfe=^nnt«,&^ 

he deV^lS^ ”°"= ■" In'lil," 

Baba’^romptty the 
ycur house '™P him at 


fcWXie lo 

inej» aJl prepared to plav» 
' .otnehovv I've never 
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■Kf^ j-.r'*'**:''" L'^'^ never any luck at Old 
Waid," sighed Timothy 

Nor me," echoed the Baba, and 
tait^ were forgotten 

But what did Timothy mean by no luck? 





THE UNINTENTIONAL APPROPRIATE 



THE IMPARTIAL FIVE, 


BY 

a D. SARKAR. 


On liiglidays and liolidays, w}ien the 
mills are not working and cooHe-dora is at 
rest, there are to be found manv curious 
gatherings in the open spaces and maidans 
in and near the Metropolis of Tndia. Not 
all of them are cheered by the sound of 
the inevitable tom-tom nor arc the most 
interesting resorted to by mere pleasure 
seekers. 

The gravest of these assemblies are to 
be found when five good men and true of 
the community, the " Panch Parameshu-ara" 
or the five incarnations of the Deity, as they 
are styled, sit in session, and being invoked 
either by a common informer or by one of 
the parties to the suit, decide many a dispute 
which would otherwise over-burden the 
heavy files of His Mafesty's Judges in the 
matrimonial jurisdiction. 

The woes of many a poor Potiphar arc 
brought to rest by the summary severance 
of the marriagc-ljond. Jfany an erring 
husband is brought to reason by being 
mulcted in fines which these citizen Judges 
of In^a devote most impartially to the 
celebration of a caste-feast. A drink of 
brewed rice which is not intoxicating plavs 
a prominent part inthese festivities. A lean 
goat or two, purchased or othGr\\ise appro- 
priated for the proper celebration of the 
occasion, provides the more solid part of 
the entertainment. 

It is not always, however, that the 
“ Panchayet ” sits wth due gravity to 
hear what Sham said to tlie chaste spovsc 
of Dokari. Thej' arc also called upon to 
assert themselves in order to settle the 
knotty points "of caste precedence and to 
establish before the world that the Chota- 


Bliagiya Jfucliies or the lifagheya Domes 
have no right to carry their images for 
immersion before a procession formed for 
the purpose by Cliamars, say, of the Jaiswal 
tribe. 

It is a fact that a good deal of rough 
and ready justice is done at these commu- 
nal courts, which are as much in vogue in 
Behar and Orissa as in the remote comers 
of Bengal. It is no unusual sight even in 
far-off hamlets to see the Panel! assembled 
at the junction of three roads or under the 
big banian tree, the usual place of village 
public meetings. Gardens by the roadside 
arc also utilired when available. 

The institution is to be found in its 
primitive vigour among the castes which 
are low in the social scale — the depressed 
classes as they are called— which being 
more or less neglected bv the Brahmins 
arc almost unindiienced by them. Tliesc 
men, mostly unserved as they arc by 
Brahmanical priests or served only bv tho«e 
who arc regarded as fallen from their high 
estate, turn naturally to the wsdom latent 
among the ciders cf their o\m tribe, thus 
profiting by their ripe experience and 
saving many a rupee from the clutches 
of the lawyer. 

In some of the castes the Chowdhari or 
the Headman of the Panchayet is ably 
assisted in tJie deliberations by the here- 
ditary Chharibardars or welders of the rod 
who, before the days of the Penal Code, 
used to carry out the sentences of the 
Panchayet in cases of corporal punishments. 
Nowadays the Chharibardar carries Iiis 

as the player wears his sword, only for 
show, and flourishes it occasionally to 
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preserve order and maintain the dignity 
of the assembly. 

The power of the Pancli is however on 
the wane, and the all sweeping besom of 
the so-called civilization of modern India 
is brushing aside the useful relics of the 
Past which were as much a part and parcel 
of the self-contained village community as 
the village Patwari (accountant) and the 
village headman. 


Our illustration shoivs one of these 
gatherings in a part of the Calcutta Maidan 
which will be readily recognised. The 
accused is sitting with folded hands and 
pleading^ for himself before the Chowdhan, 
the President or Foreman of the assemblv 
The woman m this case is standing veiled 
m the background — accompanied by a 
female relative who has apparently come to 
watch the proceedings on her behalf. 


WILLIAM-A PUNJABI PI. 


GEORGE CATHCART. 

William, you .are not very old 
Nor very wise. Life will surpnse 
sadden you, and break or bend 
For such IS life, my feckless friend. 

Only last night (the vision hurt 1) 

I saw you, William, eating dirt. ‘ 

mi^vi"? aT ”” ^ontething prime 
Which had been dead for quite I ti™ 

If 

You iS treed. 

Yon ^ speed. 

Ind ^ 7., damn 

^ * “ke you, William. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT UARJEELING. 

BT 

MAY CARTER 


Everyone knew it except me My 
friends smiled when I spoke of the heart of 
the Himalayas, where I should picnic and 
paint all day One homd man said “ You 
are very sanguine , I think you will be luckv 
if you see your dog at the end of his stung ' 
When I got there, and found he was right 
I felt I o\%edhim a grudge It ought to be 
so exquisite — this \'illage in the mountains 
Up goes the plucky little tram, 8 ooo feet 
through clouds to more clouds, nght into 
the sky, and you expect it to be blue But 
it IS black — black thick mist There are 
glonous gleams which last a few seconds, 
and make it more tantalizing E\en on 
the journey \se found we were surrounded 
by ranges of cobalt blue mountains , and 
then blue plains, stretching as far as e>e 
could see — but this treat is momentary 
\Vhen the gleam is over, you cannot believe 
there is a ‘ beyond " at all 

The month of May m Calcutta is said 
to be unbearable and so every one goes to 
Darjeeling to exchange sunshine for rain, 
heat for cold, fans for fires And, when it 
is bad, it IS very verj bad , but when it is 
good, It IS heavenly The question is 
whether it is worth nsking In a month you 
may see the snows once, but then they are 
a memory for ever A range of alabaster- 
topped mountains of xmtrodden whiteness, 
and dazzhng beauty Blue and purple hill- 
sides with clouds tumbling over them 
like waterfalls Kinclunjunga wth the 
recumbent face on the top of it, so strikingly 
portrayed in Sir Tagore's picture 

And not only are there mountains, there 
are the seas of cloud Days when the path- 
way only is sunny, and above and below 
are huge waves of frothy cloud, lying m the 
valleys, and on the hiU side, blotting out 
all colour and mountam , but beautiful in 
themselves In the village are cottages 
with English gardens — ^hedges of ferns and 


flowers — the Cuckoo singing — and life with 
a people who know no war m this year of 
strife It IS wonderful and restful 

It IS m Darjeeling that you find the 
happiest of the Indian races After the 
slender and sad Bengali, these sturdy little 
Mountaineers are a great contrast Men 
and women much alike m build as strong 
as bullocks doing the fetching and carrying 
that the buUock should do, and all on their 
backs — generally the backs of women 
Laughing and talking the while and full 
of life and fun It certamly produces a 
fine specimen Surely this is a health 
resort despite the pouring rams and the 
thick fog 

But again Darjeeling ' let me down " 
If jou can stick it the change has good 
effect m the end , children and dogs should 
always go there , but among the grown ups 
there is a lot of hill illness Put on your 
boots and mackintosh, and go out all day 
Climb the mountains and see the Tea 
Gardens , and you will be glad you have 
come They tell me to go agam m October, 
when it is ensp and fine and clear — I wonder • 
—True, it has a fascination even when one 
cannot forget the black depression and cease 
less ram and dark, cold, days People 
make places to a great extent Darjeeling 
with plenty of cheery friends, who are out 
to enjoy, and never mmd the weather, is 
more like home than most places m the 
plams and I would not have missed what 
it can reveal when the sun shmes In the 
bustle of busy Indian life, the memory of 
a Tibetan Monastery — miles away in the 
mountams— IS an elevatmg thought A 
temple to the God these people have elected 
to worslup — and worship with daily devo 
tion. where the prayer wheel is always 
revolving, and incense is always bunung 
They are a religious people — these people 
of the clouds 



A SLICE OF REAL LIFE. 

R J SWINHOE 


DrAJIATIS PERSOViE — 

Sir Timothy JE^KI^s — A new Journal 
ist 

Norah — His daughter 

Charlie Brown —Fourth Officer of the 
Blankshtre 

Scene An and and rocky wade near 
Mandalay As the curiam goes up Str 
Timothy Jenkins and Norah come on L 
He ts carrying a hand bag and she has pho 
tographic apparatus, and appears exhausted 
Both near topees 


Sir T Bah I The French understand 
the true meaning of ' news They call it 
les nouvelles, new things, novelties , 
not mere happenings LIy paper doesn t 
merely record happemngs, it makes things 
happen — slices of real life, cut from the 
joint and served hot 

N Yes, It s hot enough here cer 
tainly But what are we doing in this 
desert ? ^ 

tr J {looking round anxiously) 
Hush! The very tigere have ears {she 


{looking round cheer fullv) WeU 7'^ ugcre nave ears 

ray child 1 think this tviH about do for S’ y™ 

Norah Yes, father, it has about done they can cany This, my dear 

' me already {puts down her bundles\ It R,,™, ^ romantic land of Upper 


il, n-db aoout a 

lor me aireadj {puts down her bundles) It 
seems to me that since you took to 
joumahsm, ue haven t had a moments 
peace 

brn T Ah I Journalism, my dear, is the 
very source of life Until 1 bought thS 
exceUeut penodical, ' The Daily Cracker ’ 

I never knew what real existenc^ mranl 
« (siHmg down on a rock) Well if 
S consists in {looking romui) this 


Hurma and we are almost within walking 
distance of one of the most mysterious 
earth — the celebrated Ruhy 

but what are we here for ^ 

»i ^ Ground baiting Listen (/»" 
pulls out a cutting from his pocket) This 
IS from The Snippet ' I ^vrote it myself 
the mystery of the Ruby Mines of Burma 

^ . -av-Acf soraethinp beyond the reach 

imaginary ^ metbmg of the ordmary traveller, kept aloof 

Sir 1 {sitting on another rock and ‘“e world by a law which forbids 

mopping his brow) Ah mv dear vmi 'Without leave, remote and 

dont understand the new foumallsm- valley remains the 

>ou don t know what It means No more source of the marvel 

“^onmation, se^ed seemfl?i,"ij’’ ™'’y- that gem which 
matt™ ^''0 'hces of cold to glowing depths the key 

mutton, such as IheKingofKamtschatka rlnm death, the very solution of the 
®“?®™g from a cold or The Prune existence In the olden days all 

ilmisler of Greenland is playrng nolf at «,o b^ond a certain size belonged to 
T mbuctoo but real live tal2 ^7 Prerogative, so that, if people 

stir the “‘tigue and passion, stones that were or slitting stones, they 

~ ““ rend theblod 


couming through the veins- 
^ The Bov s 
very well alreadj 


?ogrei the liig' gllSered together 


N VCL' — '* ^'-'44iiie uil 

Wliat the stoniS ? 
^ No — the people 
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So that by 
gathered together a 
famous collection of the finest and largest 





VIEW OF OLD CALCUTTA 
By kind permission of 




rubies ever found , and these, at the annex- 
ation of Upper Burma, fell into the lap of 
the Bntish Government All bul one 
One stone, the largest and the finest of all 
that unique treasure, so fine that theKmg 
built a special boat to bnng it to his 
Capital, and appointed a special Minister 
to watch it, disappeared at the annexation, 
Jlinister, boat and all Some say it has 
been slit into smaller stones, some think 
it was hidden beneath the Palace floor at 
Mandalay, and is there still, but others, 
who profess to know best, beUeve that 
the present owner has discreetly re shaped 
it a little, and will produce it sooner or 
later before an astonished world, as a recent 
discovery at the Mines " 

N. But, my dear father, what has all 
that to do with us ’ 

Sm T Everything my dear— listen 
again {he lakes out another cutting and 
reads), " Sir Timothy Jenkins has suddenly 
gone for a trip to Upper Burma, takmg 
With him his daughter and a kmemato* 
graphic camerav It is said that he contem- 
plates making records of the interesting 
and ancient dances of tliat country , but 
those who know Sir Timothy s joumjdistic 
methods believe tliat it is not only the 
natives there who are to be made to dance, 
but that before long the inhabitants of 
Fleet Street will be invited to jom in, and 
dance before Sir Tunothy in his journalistic 
triumph *’ 

N Who wrote that ^ 

Sir T I did 

N But surely, father, we haven’t 
come all this disgustme long way to dis- 
cover a new dance 

Sir T No, we haven t, I hinted as 
much myself m the paper 

N Then, my dear dad, what have we 
come for ? 

Sir T To buy the long lost ruby I 
The most wonderful gem in the world ! 

N Oh I 

Sir T. {rubbing hts hands) Fleet 
Street will be green with envy ! 

N. Well, but.... 


Sm T. Fleet Street will be purple with 
rage I 

N I don't care what colour Fleet 
Street is But how much are you going 
to buy it for, and where is the money ? 

Sir T The pnee is settled — I fixed it 
myself at £50,000, and it’s a bargain As 
to the money I have brought as much of 
it as I shall require 

N A nice place this to bnng money 
to Why, we shall be robbed 

Sm 1 Of course we shall , just what I 
thought, and I’ve arranged that too We 
shall be robbed It's all in the Menu 

N In the Menu > we shan’t get beyond 
the soup any how 

Sm f Now you see the new Journal- 
ism! Now you begin to perceive the 
human interest emerging from the dust 
heap of dry facts — ^now you see history 
being constructed out of its elemental 
atoms 

N. I don’t see any thing except rocks 
and sand and a few scraggy trees They 
are dry enough facts, anyhow {A man, 
dressed as a Burinan, creeps across keeping 
behind rocks and unseen by Str T and 
Norah) 

Sir T Ah, my dear, you should look 
behind these facts and perhaps you would 
see something of the human interest 
which they conceal 

N But where is this mysterious ruby, 
and where is the money and why are we to 
be robbed ^ I don’t understand it at all 

Sir T It s as easy' as choppmg hay 
Tlie ruby, my dear, doesn't eMst— no 
more does my £50,000 It s a journalistic 
ruby bought with journalistic money. 
Can t you see ^ 

Now listen to the third and last chapter. 

I don't wait for things to happen— that's 
theoldstyle— I arrange them first, and let 
them to happen afterwards {takes out a 
third cutting and reads) " Sir Timothy 
Jenkins, who recently went to Upper 
Burma with his daughter, has just liad a 
most unpleasant expenence Takmg with 
him a very large sum of money he went 
a little way out from Mandalay by appomt- 
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ment, to complete tlic purchase of a ruby 
^aid to be the finest in the world He was 
wajlaid in a lonely spot by one of the 
robbers or dacoits who infest Burma, tied 
up 3 oil'll find the rope m that bag 
m> dear — " and robbed A search party 
was organised b} lus daughter, and 
Sir Timothv was found firmly tied to a 
rock and in an advanced state of 
N 0 father ! decomposition > 

Sir T iSo) No* ‘exhaustion, and 
his monc) gone He was quickly released 
from his uncomfortable position, but not 
before his daughter had secured a valuable 
camera record of the scene, which we 
reproduce as a supplement to this issue ' 
N W’cll 

I ^ plot IS 

laid the actors are ready and the curtain 
IS about to go up Here is tlie rock (watts 
lo a targe rock), here is the rope and the 
camera . . ' ^ 

CtlARUE B {dtsgmscii as a Barman 
iaeoit suddenly appearing abme the rock) 
And here is the robber ' ' 

{Both scream and start back) 

SIR 1 Good heavens, who are you ’ 

wt,,, , 1 the pictuie don’t 

What a lucky thing I came, just in 


1 me. Sir I’l 


I? 
time 

ri'^r-i I Knon 

It S Charlie {clasps her hands) 

c you don’t remember n 
the I ourth Officer 

a4''’ «"= 

C No The rourth Officer on ihc 
; "“I ■"ttli me (Ac A.sks 

"*S*rT SlrT's back) 

iiiR T Dear me, jes-but nhat arc 


C Not a snake-charmer, Sir Timothy 
a snake-farmer , you see I heard that the 
Government gives rewards for snakes, sol 
thought of taking up some land to breed 
them and . . 

Sir T Very sporting idea An open 
air life, combined with a certain mild 
excitement 

N 0, Mr Brown, isn’t it very dan 
gcrous ^ 

C I’ve been inoculated 

Sir T Look here young man, can 30U 
keep a secret ^ 

C Sir, I’m in the Naval Reserve! 

Sir T Ah 3es — and you can tie a 
rope, I suppose 

C Certamly 

Sir T Then drop your snakes for a 
minute and lend a hand {goes io hug and 
takes out rope), just tie me up to that rock, 
there’s a good fellow 

C Tie you up to that rock I 

Sir T Yes — not tight you know— but 
ju<vt tie me up 

_ ^ Jt's the new Journalism, Mr Brown 
1 atner says he's going to paint Fleet Street 
green and purple 

Sir T You see I want to be robbed — 
of £50,000 So just tie me up first, and 
rob me afterwards 

£50,000 I Well, anything to oblige 
{He begins to tie him up ) 

*1, T' ^orah, my dear, climb up on 
that *'ock over there and get the camera 
ready, (/o C ) not tight you know {wriggling) 
You re not splicing the mam-mast {Norah 
climbs rock) ' 

C Sorry, I forgot {He ties Sir T 's 
arms damn to the elbow ) 


joujoing hrre“‘in“fSicy“d7 ,S J ““ C '' a' S"’‘ ^ ’ 

C W'ell, I’m looking for a pnnrl i nnrt it ^ would never allow that, 

for .ott„ OKing lor a good place and it won’t look real (He winds the 

rope around his legs ) 


for snakes 
N Snakes ? 

60 l^i; to'S; I SakefameJ'"' 

CT’t «'i E^ghshman" 


S4 


P>o you expect to do well with 
snakes here, Mr Brown ? 

i”' ,*1 ll’o tigers don’t cat them 
SIRT. (aghast). Tigers I 
min „ US, the place swarms with them— 
man-eaters too (he pulls at the rope) 



SirT (sirugghtig vtolenlly) Here stop, 
that’s enough , >ou’re forgetting again! i 
can’t breathe Do the tiger come this 
way ? 

C They pass here every day to 
drink 

Sir T (shouitng) Here, loose the rope , 
let me go ! 

C r\c just tied jou up so nicely 
Sir Timothy , and, as a sailor and Na\al 
Reservist, I take a professional pride m 
the job I can’t undo it all again (i^e 
goes on tying unconcernedly) Yes, I’xc 
figured out this snake business and it 
seems to me there’s a fortune in it Yciu 
sec, the Government gives Rs 5 for 'i 
hamadryad, Rs 3 a cobra and n. Russel's 
Viper, and Rs 2 a karait Now 'i 
healthy pair of cobras will produce three 
litters a year of 25 snakes each Allovv 
ing for accidents, forty will survive and 
will be full grown m three months and 
bring in Rs 3 each The initial outlay 
for snakes and hutches vnll be trifling, 
and they will live entirely on frogs whtQh 
I will grow myself on the premises Add 
the expenses of bringing the snakes to 
market, and I reckon that each full grown 
cobra will have cost 1/ and will prt)- 
ducc 3/-, a clear profit of 200% (He Ac« 
finished tying Sir T up before this, and 
standing t« front of him leisurely explaintiig 
hxs scheme) 

Sir T (lery restless) Yes, yes, vetj 
interesting I should like to hear abont 
it another time 

C And then there are the skins 

Sir T The skins ! 

C Yes, you know snakes shed thcir 
skins every* now and then — hitch thc^i 
on a stone and walk out of them as u 
were Tlic Museums will take all I hav^ 
They don't want the snake's anatomy, 
only the sknn'? Thev wall stuff thern 
and paint them up and there thev'vc 
got the actual snake as natural as life 

Sir T Of course but 

C .Vnd then you haven’t noticed the 


C No The poison is a byc-pro 
duct It’s collected every morning by 
means of a dummy frog— hollow inside vou 
know— at the end of a long stick I cal- 
culate that a frog full of poison can be col- 
lected every day and I have arranged for 
the sale too A friend of mine says he 
will take as much poison as I can give 
him 

Sir T Very obliging of liim 
C O, he won’t lose He has found an 
African tribe tliat want all of it Tlicy 
give it to their old people when thcyarc 
past work They have run out of snakes 
and arc too stupid to keep them Care- 
up in hsH ounce 
packets, my poison will sell like hot cakes 
So you sec the profits vnll be enormous if 
I can keep the tigers away Scarecrows 
will be no use they 11 only mistake them 
for old gentlemen— their favountc food 
Sir T (xery excited) Nonh, my dear, 
isn't the camera ready ’ There arc tigers 
about 

N (starting) Tigers ’ 0 dear (she 

drops the stand ickich rolls from the 
roeh) 

C (going to her assistance) Let me 
help you Keep still Sir Timothv, I have 
a nfle you know (Charlie and Yom/i put 
the camera together on the rock with a lot 
of loxe making uhile Sir T looks nenously 
about, and tries to shake himself free ) 

Sir T Wiat time do tigers dnnk ’ 

C About this time I believe (aside 
to A*) There aren’t any here really, but 
Its now or nc%cr with tlie old man eh! 

K O Charlie — I never thought of 
(hat (The\ hold hands ) 

Sir T Do tigers cat also when they 
drmk ^ 

C Rather ' 

Sir T This is bei ond a joke Where 
•should I be if i titjcr rime and found 
me like this’ 

C That dc|xnclN Sir Tirnotln (he 
comes do in from the ro'k aid shit h i»i 
front of Sir f ) 

Sir T On what ’ 
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C On yourself ; you see it's this \vay, 
your daughter Norah and I got engaged 
on the slup, but our prospects of marrying 
seemed hopeless then Now, however, they 
look bnghter 

Sir T You, sir— You engaged to ray 
daughter I ^Yant to marry my daughter ! 
A snahe-clnrmer • Nice thing that would 
be to publish “ Sir Timothy Jenkins* 
daughter is engaged to a snake charmer 
in Burma " Pooh I 

C No, a snake farmer 
Sir T Bah 1 It’s just as bad Who 
ever heard of a snake farm ? 

N {from fhc rock) Think of the new 
Journalism father Tliat will be a real 
romance Fleet Street will turn pink 
Sir T Fleet Street be hanged, I 
won't consent {he struggles) 

C It’s no use, Sir Timothy When a 
sailor ties a knot, it doesn’t shake loose 
Sir T It's a conspiracy 
C All’s fair in love and war Better 
own up that you're beaten What a 
Ijwagraph there wll be in the papers — 
Sir Timothy Jenkins has been eaten bv 
a tiger (he icalh behind the rock) 

SirT {aghast) Norah, raychild,wilUou 
stand by and sec j our father eaten alive > 

N (ready to turn the handle) The 
camera is rcadj, father Wlnt a film it 
wall make I 


(C from behind the rocks roars like a 
tiger and then quicHy comes out tn front, 
Norah screams, and Sir T struggles more 
Violently than ever) 

C Quick, Sir Timothy, sign this 
paper " I consent to my daughter 
marrying Mr Brown ” {he puts paper and 
penal into hts hand and goes hehtrd rock and 
roars again) 

Sir T I’ve signed {he tries to 

put paper into his pocket) 

C {coming til front) No, no! Throw 
the paper doivn, quick {he goes behind rock) 
N O, it's too late, what shall we do ^ 
(Charlie roars agam on the off side of 
Sir T 's rock, quite near him, and then 
quickly scrambles on to the other rock uhere 
Norah ts) 

Sir T {in despair) Ah 1 Shoot the 
beast I Murder I 

C {sitting on rock with rifle in hand] 
Throw the paper down 
N Charlie, do shoot 
(Sir T throws paper awav) 

Sir T Shoot, you brigand I 
C (aiming at imaginary tiger) Well 
turn the handle Norah We’ll be able to 
many on this film 

N Fleet Street will be like a rainbow 
{He shoots, Norah turns the handle, ani 
Sir T laughs wildlv curtain descends 
rapidly) 


the economist. 

BY 

A E JACOMB 

Inn squat little cottage, with its utp * i . 

gular roof and crooked chimney, IS on the flowers The path to th 

outskirts of the vallage and I passed it when bordered by them, they bloomct 

I «nlUd from the junction to the fam, Zm, "'■’'5“"’. •'>nd appeared in odi 

Tlieli mt Imf F ^ wnietimcs stay nhbaZs 

Iiic iirst time I passed old Martha t ? , 

working in the p.irrlAn T ... . , * had praised them and though sIk 

'cci'cd mv .. ...c 1 


Hi uic garaen and I stopped toaslv j praisca them and thoi^ 
mh '’n'’ '"i Sarden S briSt "y Praise politely, it na? as 

inrJt, ^ 'Cgctables^m nothing less, as a motln 

hmE*, Timothv he? appreciation of her children as bi 

husband looked after them Itwas Mar ha of their deserts Tlu 

ina uas all my knowledge of old Martha, U 
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more than a aavoya" Ho laughed and went back to 
year, I stopped again at the white gate, his digging. She watched him for a 
flowers to be seen ^b- moment. “He always had a hankering 
bages and omons triumphed m their place for more green stuff," she said, with a sigh 
Md the path to the cottage was bordered " not," she went on, "that he didn’t let me 

Timothy, not Martha, have me way with the flowers, but he didn’t 

worked in the garden He left off digging feel for *em as I did *" 


to answer my greeting. " Your wife"“— I 
began half afraid that she was dead. 

" She's doing a bit of shopping up 
street," he answered. " Ah, you’re looking 
at the garden," he went on. "’Tisn’t so 
bnght as it was " 

" You’ve not a flower left 1 And your 

\vife loved them " 

" Yes, she was always wonderful set on 
flowers I used to say that’s why she 
married me I was gardener up at the hall 
and used ter get her blooms, but that's her 
domg," he jerked a thumb towards the 
cabbages " It was her doing Wasn't 
none of mine," 

‘‘But why?” I demanded. 

" You'd best ask her, sir. Here she 
IS coming along " 

I looked round and saw Martha coming 
She walked slowly and I thought she looked 
older, and sadder, too She did not recog- 
nise me at first till I told her 1 had been 
asking after her flowers. 

" Ah. I remember now you was fond 
of 'em,’* she ^aid, going through the gate 
that I held open for her. " Well, I've 
done away with 'em " Her lips shut tight, 
1 thought because they trembled 

“ You might as well tell the gentleman 
why,*’ said Timothy 

“ No, no, I’m sure it was for a good rea- 
son," I said, quickly, for she looked troubled 
■ Tliat it was or I'd never have rooted 


" I know you loved them," I said. 

"I never had a child, you see, sir, may 
be that made a difference Women as ha\ e 
children to mind haven’t time for tending 
flowers but I can’t remember when I didn’t 
care lor them I had me little plot when 
I was a child and father used ter show me 
how to tend ’em He was a great one for 
flowers Used to take prizes at all the 
shows round " 

" You’ve taken prizes too, so you’ve 
told me " 

"That I have, year after year But 
there, it’s no good thinking o' wlnt’s pist 
We’ve got to tJimkof wliat s going on to clay 
and think I did and I saw as how it amt 
right to give up good ground to the growing 
of flowcn> when it’s food as the world 11 be 
wanting " 

“You’ve read the papers " 

"Timothy read me a bit, but I don't 
want the papers to teach me common 
sense I saw it weren’t right for ms 
flowers to be taking up ground as God gave 
for men's food when breads nsmg and 
food costing double, and tliem foreign coun- 
tries rumed as they arc by that Kaiser 
Timothy, he tned to persuade me different, 
knowing how fond of them I was Tisn’t 
much ground as we have, he sa>*3, and the 
gentry 11 never grow* taters in their flo icr 
beds Each must do as he thinks right, I 
answers him, the gentry can give mone>, 


the poor souls up, and had them ugly cab- and they’re giving ihcir sons, but jou and 
bagM m their place," she said “But I me. we cant give neither Our bit of 
knew as how it was right, the times being land's all we’ve got, I sa^-s to him and I m 


what they are, and flowers being no use 
when stomachs arc empty" 

" She thought it all out, yer see,” said 
Timothy, admiringly. 

" The gentleman don’t want to be told 
about me thoughts,” she said . " You'd 
better be gettmg on with them young 


not going to waste it, so root up the 
flowers and plant taters and cabbage* and 
suclihkc " 

“It was very brave of you," I said 
Her wnnklcd old face seemed to quiver, 
“lonlyhopc as they understood,” she said, 
softly 
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WAR FUNDS. 


Imperial Indian Relief Fund . — Started by H. E. the Viceroy with the 
approval of H. M. the Kmg-Emperor. It embraces the whole of the Indian Empire, 
but m order to assist in the raising of subscriptions, Provincial Branches have 
been opened. 

object is to afford relief to all classes in India suffering from the effects 
of the ww— as far as possible, not only members of the Military contingents sent 
irom India, but also all other classes of sufferers in India, Civil as well as Military, 
from suffermg or misfortune consequent upon the war. 

^e Ben^l Branch is being administered by a Committee presided over by 
Carmichael. Contnbutions, however small, are welcome, \’^ere 
acMpted^°'^''^^^*^ ^ down, donations by instalments are gladly 

Bengal is Treasurer, and payments should 
be made to hi^ Maharaja Sir Prodyot Kumar Tagore Bahadur and The Hon’ble 
may be obtaS ' ’ J°‘”t-Secretaries from whom further information 

bv H “I' Ladv I''''’’ Fund.— This fund was initiated 

parcels of comforts are sent dS W namdruoFt^^F ™ 

week besidfK; 'hnv<.c * r oy Parcels post to individual regiments every 

pS sent thmuZIhf being V the most 

L^rdance ™h the iSso^ Wiation and beiSg made up in 
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A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 


A Policj’ of Colour— 

A forward move has been made this year m the 
production of “Indian Ink ” This move has been 
the introduction of the coloured-picture on a large 
scale in the Advertising Section At the beginning 
of the cold weather of 1914 when '* Indian Ink ’ 
appeared for the first time that first appearance 
marked a point of departure in Indian magazine 
production “ Indian Ini ’’ was not the hist Indian 
magazine or annual to use coloured pictures in its 
literary section . but it %vas the first to use them on 
a large and prodigal scale The coloured plate did 
not appear as a frontispiece 
and nothing more, it cropped 
up everywhere in the hook 
it was as numerous as the 
black and white illustrations. 

In fact, m its exuberance, 
it seemed ready to become 
more numerous if editonal 
policy had permitted 

A Comparison— 

The Policy of Colour was 
applied to the literary section 
and it justified itself by its 
success This year “ Indian 
Ink ” has gone a step further 
it has applied the Policy of 
Colourfo Its advertising sec. 
tion Outof onehundredand 
twenty pages of advertising 
no fewer than forty four 
pages are in colour In the 
extent and number of 
coloured advertising pages 
we do not invite comparison 
merely with India, but we 
tnvtie comparison -with any 
periodical published anywhere 
tn the world WeJoiowof no 
magazme or annual produced 
m any great capital of Europe or America that 
contains so large a number of coloured advertise- 
ments m a smgle issue 

Record Breaking— 

From its commencement “Indian Ink” has set 
itself out to beat records , to make new records , 
and then to beat its own records over again The 
Advertising Department has made a lecoid this 
year, thanks to the energy and enterprise of the 
great business firms of India who recognised 
the validity of the new policy which was suggested 
to{them Now, iwth the issue for 1917 m jrrepara 
tion, the Advertising Department mvites the co 
operation of advertiser and reader alike to help rt to 
make a new record next year 


To the Reader — 

We invite a close and careful study of our adver 
tismg pages this year, and we should like your views 
on the colour work they contain We are only at 
the beginning of the development of Colour and 
Art as applied to the announcements of business 
firms in "Indian Ink" The pictures vary in their 
subject, their interest, and f-t^ir " grip ’ But 
each at them represents a firm that is doing a large 
growing business a firm which is so confident of the 
respect it commands from those mth whom it does 
business that it can afford to incur special outlay 
in attracting the attention 
of readers of "Indian Ink 

Commercial Enterprise- 
In proportion as the readers 
of this annual comprise the 
well to-do and the generous 
classes m India, so the ad- 
vertisers comprise the firmly 
established the reliable, 
and the most generous of 
trading and commercial 
houses m the country The 
one can appeal as confidently 
for the support of the other as 
the other can rely upon the 
goods and services of the 
c>n» Both the Reader and 
the Advertiser is a picked 
class The Reader numbers 
twenty thousand this year 
next year he will number 
thirty thousand and the 
year after — but let us stop 
there The Advertiser is also 
a picked man If you are 
already in this year’s “Indian 
Ink "you are in a good com- 
pany and a good member of 
the company. 

1/ you are not numbered among this year s 
advertisers you have your chance next year It 
will be worth your while to go very carefully 
through this year’s advertising section 
Next Year — 

Note the firms who are included and the manner 
m which they advertise their business These are 
firms of enterpnse and standing We know of 
no other country in which the commercial class 
would have recognised so promptly the advantages 
of “ Indian Ink ’ as an advertising medium as the 
great firms of India have done Go through the 
section page by page You will probably come to 
the conclusion that by bold colour and by bold design 
you could better the best that is in this issue mil 
you try next year’ 


A WORLD RECORD 

Interspersed throughout the 
advertisements at the beginning 
and end of "Indian Ink” vill 
be found nearly fifty pages of 
colour designs, some in double 
page spread across the book, 
and many single pages, but all 
bearing the imprint of mdivi 
duality and pover D? not rd/y 
turn over the pages but criticise 
each one because throughout 
the vorld vc believe you vj)) 
be unable to find a magazme 
■with such a veallh oi coloured 
announcements 


T, H CAMPBELL HOIFES, 
Adverlismg Manager. “Indian Ink,” Calcutta, 






THE TIR’AILLEUR. (TO THE MEMORY OF RENE.) 


BV 

MILLICENT, DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


He was so young to die — 

Ah I these are catch-words now 
\^'Tien Death sucks red lips white 
Yet laurel crowns the brow — 

Why did we wish him life, 

Why did we feel a pang. 

The while we slaked his thirst 
And round us night flies sang ? 

He lived from night to dami 
And all the hot day through, 
fever lit his eyes • 

His limbs no resting knew. 

" Je pars tout seul/' he said, 

Yet raianee on his face 
Bespoke him dreams which told 
Of God's eternal grace. 


The hour he died a moth, 
With golden quivering wings, 
Upon his pillow poised 
And whispered lovely things 

To his still fluttering soul. 

Of brothers at his side 

And comrades crying " Haste, 

"The boat is 'on the tide.” 

And with the settmg sun 
Outward his spirit leapt 
In calm the moon arose, 

« Only the Sister wept 



A VISIT TO THE SULTAN. 


BY 

SIR VALENTINE CHIROL.' 


I, WAS, I believe, the first European 
«• \nsitor. received by the present Sultan of 
Turkey, before his accession to the Ottoman 
throne, after the sudden bloodless revo- 
lutVon of June 1908 had relaxed the rigour 
of iiis almost life-long confinement. 
Reshad Effendi, as he was then styled, 
had been practically a State prisoner ever 
since his elder brother Abdul Hamid had 
been called to the Sultanate in 1876 as 
the r^ult of tile last of a series of palace 
conspiracies. Succession to the Ottoman 
throne is not governed by the law of 
pnmogeniture. but goes to the eldest 
sun-ivmg male agnate, who is usually a 
younger brother of the reigning Sovereign. 
In tile old days it was not an uncommon 
practice for the Sultan, as soon as he came 
to the throne, to rodheo the danger of 
conspiracies against his sacred person by 
removing" all those,, at least of his 
brothers who had reached the age of man- 
hood. Abdul Hamid, more merciful, was 
content to keep Reshad Eftendi, his heir-pre- 
sumptive, a close prisoner in a small palace 
at Tcheraqan on the Bosphorus where His 
Jjajesty could keep a fraternal ej-e upon 
YMiz ffiosk* ^"'"■f'ttite. residence at 

in ” ^'’"5‘antinople for some weeks 
m the late autumn of igoS when the Young 
Parliament which 
the Ottoman constitution had once more 

for the liberal Powers of Western Europe and 
the only flap that were constantly ^’ed 
Constantinople were 

Ab“JSllSrSU,o?ve^e‘^,‘1?fe^^ 


altogether departed, and the Committee of 
Union and Progress, at whose peremptorj' 
bidding he had restored the Constitution, 
were beginning to realise that, until lie 
was formally deposed, they would never 
be safe from the danger of a reactionaij* 
counter-revolution. Reshad Efiendi’s 
frien(k therefore knew that at anj^ moment 
lie might be called to the throne, and one 
of them, himself a kinsman of the Imperial 
family whom I had kno\vn for some years 
as a political exile in London and Paris, 
was very anxious that I should make 
acquaintance with the future Sultan. The 
latter having been told that I had travelled 
a great deal m Turkey and had know'n 
many of the earlier Turkish reformers, such 
as Midhat, Abeddin. 'and Khaireddin 
Pashas, expressed his willingness to see 
me, but as Abdul Hamid's spies were 
still active, he wished my ^’isit to be kept 
as far as possible secret. . 

I was conveyed tliercforc one evening 
after dark to Tchemqan in a closed Turkish 
brougham^ lent to me for the occasion, 
accompanied by a confidential member of 
his household, and, wearing a Turkish fez 
instead of a hat, I w’as smuggled past the 
sentries at the outer gate of the palace 
as a doctor called in by His Highness. I 
entered the palace itself by a side door and 
with many apologies was taken through 
a succession of narrow' passages and up a 
rack staircase to the room in wiiicli 
Reshad^ Effendi was aw’aiting me. I found 
m3rself in the presence of an elderly gentle- 
man of a somc^vliat hea\y build, clad in 
the usual Turkish Stambouline or long, 
black, close fitting coat, buttoned up to the 
neck. His stooping shoulders add shuffling 
fold of a life of enforced inactirity. 

I tired and worn as of one who 

iiad been through evil times, and it iras 



Heavy in repose though uithal rather gentle 
and kindly, especiaJJj^ when ht up as it 
frequently uas, with a bright smiie — a 
smde of the cjcs as well as of the lips He 
had all the well bred courtesy common 
to most Turkish gentlemen, with an added 
touch of almost childlike simplicity and 
smeenty He welcomed me with the 
utmost cordiality and begged me at once 
to excuse any shortcomings as he had for 
so many years lost the habit of entertaming 
visitors I had at one time talked Turkish 
with some fluency and with the help 
occasionally of a little French which he still 
possessed, we were able to con^ ersc without 
an interpreter ^Yc were in fact the 
greater part of the time alone except when 
the same attendant who had escorted me 
to Tcheraqan brought in relaj s of tea and 
sweets and cigarettes which Resliad Effcndi 
pressed upon mo with somcthuig of the 
insistency of a school boy entertaining a 
gro^vnup visitor He plied me at the 
same time with questions which often 
betrayed a pathetic ignorance of the people 
and the coimtry that he was so soon to 
nile over For nearly thirt> jears he liad 
never been allov^cd to reccuc any visitors 
except the sinister emissaries of Yildiz 
Kiosk or to read any newspapers or books 
dealing however remotely \nth public 
affairs Tlie small palace to which he was 
confined was closely guarded and a gunboat 
was always moored m the Bosphorus off 
the terrace on which I hid often seen him 
from the deck of a Bosphorus stcimci ui 
the late afternoon sittmg Imddled up m 
an armchair or more rarely pacmg slowly 
up and down with sentries at either end 
mounting guard over his movements Only 
on rare occasions and as a special favour 
was he given permission to take a dnve m 
a closed carnage along certain appointed 
roads and always accompanied by two 
men of Abdul Hamid’s secret police, one 
facing him mside and another beside the 
coachman on the box Even the amount 
of liberty he had now regained he evidently 
had not yet leamed to trust For frequently 
during the course of our interview 


though we were alone in a large room he 
wnuM edge his chair close up to mine and 
whisper a question into my ear whilst his 
eyes ranged anxiously round the walls as 
if he still dreaded what they might conceal 
and once he pointed significantly to his 
fingers which still bore the marks of torture 
applied on some occasion when At'hj] 
Hamid's spies chose to connect him'SvitnX 
one of the conspiracies they were alwajJ-^ 
discovering or mv enting in order to mampam 
their hold upon their ever suspu^us 
master 

That after nearly three decades of such 
an existence Reshad Effendi should have 
retained as much mental sanity as his 
questions displayed was much more 
surpnsing than the almost childlike 
naivete which they often betrayed 
What was still more surpnsing was the 
almost entire absence of any bitterness and 
the undisguised consciousness of his own 
unfitness for the heavy responsibilities which 
might at any moment be thrust upon him 
Certain expressions which he constantly 
used and which certainly Ind the ring of 
genuine smeenty seemed to give the key 
note to Ills cliicf anxieties He k-new 
little more than the names of the leading 
figures in Turkish political life and the one 
question that he repeated in regard to 
everyone who was mentioned was Is he 
a good man ^ Is he a straight man ’ 
Could I rely on hun to tell me the tmth ? I 
have so much to leam Or again when 
we talked of the European situation and the 
lieavy war clouds which were then darkening 
the honzon after Austria-Hungary s lawless 
annexation of Bosnia Herzegovina Allah 
ABah, tiiere is only one thing I want m my 
day:^ — Peace and quiet, peace and quiet 
War is such a terrible thing and I have 
suffered too much all my life and my 
unfortunate country, too I am sure wants 
peace, peace and contentment ” 

To the questions he asked me there 
was no end, and I found myself m the 
strange position of having to deliver a sort 
of elementary lecture about the condition 
of Turkey and her relations with foreign 



countnes to the man who. as one could 
then easily foresee, was shortly to be her 
sovereign ruler ^^^lat seemed to interest 
him pcrliaps most was the descnption of 
my travels m Turhey and of public men 
I had knowm He was full of cunosity too 
about (^rmany, a Power almost imloiovvn 
m C^nstantmople when he was a young 
and about the German Emperor who 
C aim was above all the friend and allj 
ofl^is dread brother Abdul Hamid and the 
paVyier as it were of Abdul Hamid’s 
tyr^nj Towards the Turkish Committee 
of Union and Progress his feelmgs appeared 
to be compounded of gratitude and fear 
He owed to them the endmg of his ngorous 
seclusion He knew thej were already 
contemplating the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid which meant liis own elevation to 
the throne But he realised, I think that 
this strange body of forceful men so few 
of whom, as he said, were apparently 
genume Turks or good ftluliammadans, were 
not likely to lead him into the path of peace 
and quiet which lie himself yearned to tread 
Several times I ventured to suggest 
that U was getting late and that I had 
trespassed too long upon his hospitidity 


but he would not hear of my going On 
the contrary every such suggestion merely 
led to his clappmg his hands for a servant 
to bring in a fresh trayful of refreshments 
The English had always been the real 
friends of Turkey and he had grown gre} 
and old smee he had last had an opportuiutj 
of talking with an Englishman He 
thought the last Englishman he had spoken 
to was Su: Heniy Layard who was Bntish 
Ambassador at Constantmople when Abdul 
Hamid came lo the throne and then he 
would press another cup of tea or another 
cigarette upon me and the stream of 
questions would begm anew It was past 
midnight when I at hst took mj leiwe, 
carrying away with me a photograph 
which he signed and dated, of pertaps the 
strangest and most pathetic figure of his 
day, and the melancholy conviction that 
never was any one less fitted to ride the 
whirlwind than the kTndly and w cll mearimg 
gentleman— a child m knowledge and 
expenence of public affairs, but aged 
body, and m spmt even beyond his years 
by a life time of suffering and fear— ''ho 
was a few months later to reign over the 
Ottoman Empire as Sultan Mahomed V 


BURHANPORE. 

UV 

SHIRLEY HODGKINSON 


The play is done, the last act o’er, 
W e rla>ed it out at Burhanpore 


W itli laughmg lips wc straved ur 
^1 suddcnl} . mj mirth grew still 

0 heart that was my own of yore, 

1 guessed jour hope at Burhanpore. 




\\c saw the ruined Palace lie, 
Kclic of splendour long gone by 
Hie japti guards it evermore 
Tlie dim dead Pi<t of Burhanpore 



:ates pojnt. mahabaleshwar 



The siris-tassels 'neath our feet 
Lent to our dream their fragrance sweet. 

The old, old dream dreamed oft before 
Ere dreaming died at Burhanpore 

Thus silent for a while we stood. 

Till sudden madness lit your mood, 

" Jfy princess, mine ! ” you fondly swore, 
That summer day at Burhanpore 

Were you too foolish, I, too wise ^ 

Answer, sad *heart, and wistful eyes 
This knowledge mme for evermore, 

You loved me then at Burhanpore 

But I ^ I found some words to say 
That changed your dream from gold to gray, 

0 love, forgive that once of yore 

1 hurt your heart at Burhanpore ’ 

Dark eyes that haunt me with their pain, 
Dear lips whose pleading was m vain, 

This your revenge, for evermore 
I left my’ heart at Burhanpore ’ 

Do jou regret the dream no more, 

The dream that died at Burhanpore ^ 


MY FIRST BRIEF. 


EARDLEY 

Every la^vye^ remembers his first brief 
as every lover remembers his first lo\e 
My chance came to me on the Oxford Circuit 
of which the nominal leader 'svas Pow ell, Q C 
but on which all the business was controlled 
by Henry Matthew’s, after\\ards Conserva 
tive Home Secretary, later raised to the 
peerage, as Lord Llandorf one of the most 
brilliant men I have ever listened to m court 
Among the talents of the Circuit were Sir 
Henry James, QC, "Bob Reid” then a 
rising junior Stuff Gown, affeni'ards Lord 
Chancellor Lorebum, m whose Chambem I 
pretended to read , Darling now the polished 


NORTON 

jester of the King’s Bench , Lawrence also 
elevated later to the Bench , Bosanquet, 
now Common Sergeant , Jelf, who became 
a Judge, and Chichele Plowden, who for 
so manj years dispensed justice and wit 
as a Magistrate in London Among the 
lesser lights were ^Voodgate, the old Oxford 
Blue , George Gnffiths, and George Gough 
Gnffiths wore an Old Bailey jacket, a 
pow dered wig, and w as stone blmd He was 
retained for the defence m every case 
whether at Assixe or Quarter Sessions and 
the more desperate the ca'^e the more he liked 
It He would be led mfo court and, tapping 
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my case Meantime I had sent an ulti- 
matum to Gough that if he did"^ not come 
in to sum up I should tell the Judge I was 
feelmg ill and would leave the Court 
Gough turned up ivith the usual Eau de 
Cologne and spoke for about ten minutes to 
the Jury He knew nothing of what the 
ivitnesses had said beyond my whispered 
warning "all infernal liars," and confined 
himself to vacant platitudes and a prepared 
but irrelevant peroration Mathews m his 
reply tore him and oui witnesses to shreds, 
the Jury unanimously returned a \erdict 
of guilty but added a recommendation to 
mercy because of my client’s youth I 
have always beliei ed it was my own youth 
and discretion which pro\oked the Jury’s 
pity Lopez gave the prisoner eighteen 
months, and I left the Court, bruised, 
beaten and feeling utterly disgraced-todoff 
ivig and gown m the robing room On the 
way m the corridor I saw Gough being 
talked to in stentorian tones by an enormous 
English farmer, with a clean upper lip, 
a square beard growing into the comers 
of his mouth and a \ery nasty and 
unfriendly expression m Ins eye and on his 
face Gough promptly seized me and intro- 
duced me to the g'ant as lus " jimtor who 
throughout had conducted the case with 
great ability" ! Gough then mslantly disap 
peared Next followed that which makes 
the remembrance of my first brief a perma- 
nent, if unpleasant, memory The prisoner’s 
father abused me in the coarse t vernacular 
of the county He called me eveiy 
mcisive and unrepeatable name in the 
copious vocabulary of a gentleman who 
had evidently made caustic abuse the 
prized study of a long and healthy career 
Every time he hurled at me a particularly 
^ nsive adjective allied to a most im 
substantive his wife hangmg on to 
in tears and a large poke bonnet 
1 ivitli a " So j ou are " The giant 
weighed seventeen stone 
eps like an ox's tlugh — 
- ^{, V ery bone m my tody 

ly have done My 


position was very unpleasant I could not 
blame Gough Loyalty insisted I should 
take to myself all the responsibility and 
all the reproach " M^ot the ’ell did you 
mean by not calling all my poor boy's 
witnesses " " Oh my poor boy. my poor 
boy ” sobbed out the mother, " Yes why 
di^'t you do that ’ " Tins vvas th^Jast 
straw Moving quietly but steadily 
time to keep myself outside the giai\ J 
arm, I vvas edgmg stealthily towardsl^ 
position whence I could — must I own \\f~ 
nm to the robing room But I haa the 
dignity of my profession and m5self mean 
time to mamtam so I informed my perse 
cutor — with one wary eje fixed on his 
fist — that I resented the language and 
threats used that I vvas entitled to exercise 
a discretion in the calling of witnesses and 
that ray discretion had probably reduced 
the sentence by at least on#» half ‘ You 
adjective >oung puppy" said m> adver 
saiy 'ow dare you talk of your adjective 
discretion ' You were paid to do as you 
were told and — why should my innocent 
boy go to gaol because jou didn’t know 
jour adjective adjective job' By this 
time I had manceuvred myself into the 
close vncmity of the robmg room Two 
steps and 1 should be safe I gravely 
pomted out the inadequacy of my fee as 
compared with the superabundance of 
abuse show ered on me and suddenly saying 
good by e opened the door and disappeared 
quickly but I hope with dignity into the 
room There with his back to a bright 
coal file and his tails over his arm, stood 
George Gough who had evidently been 
descnbmg the situation he had mvented 
for me to my comrades for I vvas greeted 
with a humiliating explosion of laughter 
I told Gough that if this vvas an example 
of his gratitude I was more than satisfied 
with what I had received and begged of 
him never m future to feel he was under 
any obligation to me if I helped him to an 
authority or an argument m Court My 
reward I vvas content should be my own 
virtue 
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his next door neighbour on the seal, ^^ould 
ask him to read his brief to liim On one 
occasion at Gloucester he chanced to ask me, 
and I ^\ent substitute for liis c^cs Gough 
liroscciitcd with a bottle of Eau de Cologne 
m one hand and a delightful sense of his own 
importance as representing abstract justice 
Two children, a bo} and ? girl had been 
/^■^ted for highwaj robbery They liad 
\ > a third child on the public road with 

TtCj' shillings in his hand A rough and 
tuiibic occurred which resulted m the 
trjuwfcr of a moiety of that sum, namely 
two and six pence to the persons of the 
two accused The other moietj wasneaer 
accounted for Thanks, my boy ' said 
Griffiths to me for jour help, one good 
turn desenes another When the ease 
was called on Gnfiiths informed the Judge 
tint he appeared with his learned fnend 
Ml Eardlcj Norton for the defence 
Never mind m> Loj he added to me 
as 1 nuldl) protested jou dont want 
a bncf > ou w ant an ad\ crtiscment , nd 
I VC given It to you Now watch my 
mctliods carefullj and learn Im going 
to larf this ease out of Court Griffiths 
method'* were inmutablc He occasional!) 
talked broad Gloucestershire to the Jury 
and rcptatcdlj delivered himself of audible 
and olkn^'ivc asides carefullj designed to 
upset Gough s self restramt and knock 
him out of his stride At last Gough 
turned to the Judge excitedly and invoked 
his assistance to keep lus irrepressible 
opponent wUhm the bounds of professional 
deccnc) ' I am unable anj longer, my 
Lud. to tolerate mj friend’s unproper 
attacks I protest m> Lud, I protest I 
protest on behalf of the profession I 
protc-st m the interests of public order 
I protect as Counsel for the Crovsii ' 
Insimtlj Griffiths, who had a smgiilirlv 
powerful voice and a great grasp of histri- 
onic principles and subtleties, jumped to 
Ins feet, and turning to the Jurj shouted out 
Coui^cl for the Crorra' Counsel for 
the Croun 1 Counsel for the 'Art Crow, 
c nu^ns The U urt cchocu w ith lauchter’ 
and the I ureman iiistanllj nsmg said. ' Not 


guilty, my Lud ” That was my first 
brief, the bnef I nev er got 

But I got one soon after I had helped 
George Gough m Court at Gloucester to a 
fnendly point in the law of evidence, which 
vv on hun his case " I shall nev er forget jour 
goodness,” said mj' George the second, " I 
wall endeavour, my dear Norton, to make 
suitable repajment” A few dajs after 
to my intense delight an attorney delivered 
me a brief marked two guineas, wath George 
Gough as my leader We were to defend 
a joung roan on a charge of falsifjmg 
mining accounts Mr Justice Lopez tried 
the case Henry Mathews Q C opened for 
the prosecution m a speech the lucidit) of 
whicli elicited the immediate thanks of the 
Judge Lawrence now a Judge, was his 
Junior Gough at the verj'^ beginning dis 
appeared with a brief m the Civil Court 
and left me alone ! He dropped m once 
or twice to do a little very ineffective cro«s 
cxammation The prosecution closed and 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth 
I sent Gough’s clerk for him Tlie ans"cr 
was I was not to open the case but to 
call our witnesses I did so I never 
remember a set of witnesses so manifestly 
and consistently false Mathews turned 
them inside out m less than five minutes 
each Mj' most important witness was 
stone deaf The louder I shouted the more 
placidly he smiled and said, “Young man 
I cannot 'car ye ” I was despertate and 
trembling with nervousness and excite 
ment Cautiously I stole nearer and nearer 
to him till at last I propped mj bncf up 
under lus verj nose m the witness box and 
he read off his answers from what he «aw 
The Judge pretended not to see Mathews 
smiled on me m most fatherfj fashion 1 
was very young, very pitiful, vciy 

picved md — alone My deaf witness turned 

out the worst Inr of the lot as Mathew'S 
showed in about five questions I 
the position v\as hopeless and I dreaded 
lest by calling more witnesses I mtgld 
enhance the sentence which I knew was 
coming I declined to call the remaining 
witnesses and, blushing at the Judge, closed 
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my case Meantime I had sent an ulti 
matum to Gough that if he did"* not come 
in to sum up I should tell the Judge I was 
feelmg ill and would leave the Court 
Gough turned up with the usual Eau de 
Cologne and spoke for about ten minutes to 
the Jury He knew nothing of what the 
wtnesses had said beyond my whispered 
warning " all infernal liars ’’ and confined 
himself to vacant platitudes and a prepared 
but irrelevant peroration Mathews m liis 
reply tore him and our witnesses to shreds, 
the Jury unanimously returned a verdict 
of guilty but added a recommendation to 
mercy because of my client’s youth I 
have always believed it ^vas my own youth 
and discretion which provoked the Jury’s 
pity Lopez gave the prisoner eighteen 
months and I left the Court, bruised 
beaten and feeling utterl} disgriced-todoff 
\vig and gown m the robing room On the 
way m the corridor I saw Gough being 
talked to m stentorian tones by an enormous 
English farmer, with a clean upper lip, 
a square beard growing into the comers 
of his mouth and a veiy nasty and 
unfriendly expression m lus eye and on his 
face Gough promptly seized me and intro- 
duced me to the g ant as lus '* junior who 
throughout had conducted the case with 
great ability ! Gough then instantly disap 
peared Ne\t followed that which make^ 
the remembrance of my first brief a perma- 
nent if unpleasant memory The prisoner s 
father abused me m the coarse t vernacular 
of the county He called me every 
mcisive and unrepeatable name m the 
copious vocabulary of a gentleman who 
had evidently made caustic abuse the 
prized study of a long and healthy career 
Every time he hurled at me a particularly 
offensive adjective allied to a most im 
tating substantive his wife hanging on to 
his arm in tears and a large poke bonnet 
chimed in wth a ' So you are The giant 
— who must have weighed seventeen stone 
and promised a biceps like an s thigh — 
said he would break every bone in my body 
vvhich he would easily have done My 


position was very unpleasant I could not 
blame Gough I oyalty insisted I should 
take to myself all the responsibility and 
all the reproach " Wot the ’ell did you 
mean by not calling all my poor boy s 
witnesses ” " Oh my poor boy my poor 
boy,” sobbed out the mother, " Yes why 
didn t you do that ? ” This was thqlast 
straw Moving quietly but steadily 
time to keep myself outside the giari 
arm I was edging stealthily toward^;^ 
position whence I could — must I o^vn it/ — 
run to the robing room But I haa the 
dignity of my profession and myself mean 
time to maintain so I informed my perse 
cutor — with one wary eye fixed on his 
fist — that I resented the language and 
threats used that I was entitled to exercise 
a discretion in the callmg of ivitnesses and 
that my discretion had probably reduced 
the sentence by at least on** haff ‘ You 
adjective young puppy ' said my adver 
sary ow dare you talk of your adjective 
discretion ' You were paid to do as you 
were told and — why should my innocent 
boy go to gaol because you didn't know 
your adjective adjective job ' By this 
time I had manceuvred myself into the 
close vicinity of the robing room Two 
steps and I should be safe I gravely 
pointed out the inadequacy of my fee as 
compared with the superabundance of 
abuse showered on me and suddenly saying 
good bye opened the door and disappeared 
quickly but I hope with dignity into tjje 
room There with his back to a bright 
coal fire and his tails over his arm stood 
George Gough who had ewdently been 
descnbmg the situation he had invented 
for me to my comrades for I was greeted 
with a humiliating explosion of laughter 
I told Gough that if this was an example 
of his gratitude I was more than satisfied 
with what I had receued and begged of 
him ne\er m future to feel he was under 
any obligation to me if I helped him to an 
authonty or an argument in Court My 
reward I was content should be my own 
virtue 
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IF ALL THE SAND. 


BY 

R SWINHOE. 



II all the sand ol Egj'pt’s land 
Were blo\\’n into the sea 
And roses grew on every hand 
How charming that would be ! 
For >\ho could count the harvest gay 
Of roses white and red 
If all the sand were blown away 
And roses grew instead ^ 


If all the camels two by tivo 

Were turned to goats and shecji 
But one were left unchanged for you 
I'd like that one to keep ; 

For Oh 1 how doubly rich and strange 
The camel then would be 
If only one survived the change 
And that belonged to me I 


Tlien I would wander to and fro 
To mind the goats and sheep ' 
While you would hold a flower show 
And sell the roses cheap. 

And that strange camel too would stand 
Beside the restless main 
To keep tlic sand of Egj'pt's land 
From blowing back again 


BINAMA. 


BY 


CHARU CHANDRA RAY. 

[T/iis P‘'f “I' Me of Kv:g Habti Chandra and his worthy MinisUr Gahu Chandra 
U IS called Bmama or the Nameless, and describes hoiv it came to he inienled ] 
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KRISHNA AND RADHIKA IN SWARGA 
The b rth of Wwlils n the Waters of Ma>'8 

BY KUNDAN LALL 





TWO BOMBAY WAR CARTOONS 



SAFE UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG PRAYING Pcfe BRITISH VICTORY 




sodden streets of the metropolis U’s 
^vorthy feet are covered up to the knee 
with the dust of the earth ? Forthwith 
seek thou a remedy for this dusty abo- 
mination or thou diest in three days.*’ 

Like king, like minister. It \Vas the 
first^ time that it struck Gabu Chandra’s 
ministerial pate that the earth \vas 
earthy and the dust atos but powdered 
earth that rose up .to the royal knee 
as his mighty footsteps marked the 
streets of the metropolis. But dust — 
it was everywhere, and dust, even dust 
must nse when kicked be it by royal 
feet. So where was the remedy ? Time 
was short indeed for his addled head to 
devise a remedy for the benefit of the 
royal legs. 

By beat of drum, did the Mmister 
unto the King proclaim a mighty reward 
for whosoever ^vill rid the metropolis 
of dust — half a kingdom and a princess 
to wed. In the kin^om of Habu 
Chandra the Prince of Fools, none were 
less foolish than either the king or his 
ministers, for would it be respectful to 
be wser than the sovereign ? But nath- 
less was there found a man who if not 
wiser ^vas yet more enterprising than 
the rest and he cometh fonvard— half 
tempted by the prize and half for his 
profound concern for the royal legs, 
and sayeth he — " Here am I, a devoted 
and loyal servant of his Majesty Kmg 
Habu Chandra Ray ; I can find a way to 
cleanse the king’s highway of the dust 
that rises up to the royal knees as liis 
Majesty deigns to walk thereon.” 

"And what is thy recipe, 0 loyal 
and devoted servant of piw king ? 
Hold forth, but beware of failure which 
costeth thy life and thou liest under the 
v’ery dust thou faileth to cleanse.” 

Undaunted did the lovmg serv'ant 
of his Majesty hold forth^ on the remedy 
he had in his head devised: — "Call up 
the hundred thousand sweepers of the 
earth — the earth over which our _ royal 
master holdeth sway and kt twice one 
hundred thousand hands with as many 


brooms sweep the dust out of the earth 
and make it clean.” 

Spake the Minister, unto the King — 
" O what an excellent easy remedy ? 
Wonder, such a simple plan did not 
occur to us , but everybody does not 
know everything, even the minister of 
his Majesty — sayeth the proverb.” • 

Bang, rang, rang, went the drum- 
calling up all the sweepers of the kingdom 
to sweep the earth of dust that rose up 
to the royal knee as his Majesty de’gned 
to tread thereon. Came the sweepers 
from the north and the south, the east 
andthewest, brandishing twice onehundred 
thousand brooms and began to sweep 
the dust from off the face of the earth. 
Verily did they sweep the dust from 
off the earth, for it rose in clouds ever 
thick and thicker into the air and 
darkened the sky with a gloom as on 
the day of judgment. Men drew the 
dust with their breath and ate the dust 
with their food ; for the dust it was 
every^vhere — it ^vas on the royal plate 
and on the royal bed and even flew into 
the royal eyes. 

Burst forth the king, even Kmg 
Habu Chandra, in exceeding rage, with 
his dusty kerchief to his watery eyes — 

" Cursed be the man who kicked the dust 
as high as into my eyes Was it not 
better as it was— for did it ever rise 
higher than my knee as I walked ’ 
Stop it, stop it. foolish man, or I ant 
choked to death." 

Stopped the twice hundred thousand 
hands, but the dust took its own time to 
come down to its place, and the whole 
kingdom was smothered in ^the dusty 
gloom The vaunted remedy Had failed, 
and the physician found his resting place 
under the dust he had shaken so unwisely 

Bang, rang, rang, went tlie drum 
calling for a man who w'ould remove 
the dust from the face of the earth, 
for not a minute had to be lost— the 
three days’ time given by the royal 
master had dwindled already by a day 
in the fruitless attempt to sweep the earth. 
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hv came another half lund bj the 
double bait of kingdom and princess 
ondhaU iorlo\e oi kmg andbegc 

Spake the Slmister Gabu Chandra 
ivhose head i\as e^cn more addled wth 
dust and failure— Beuare of missing 
jour mark thou (best if thou failest ’* 
^paketheman— . But my remedv faileth 
not Call up bj beat of drum— the hundred 
thousand water earners of the earth — 
the kmgdom of our kmg and let them 
flood the earth with water till the dust is 
washed awaj and the earth made clean 
The minister was joyous for the 
prospect of his head bemg sa\ed for 
said he — Really this is the remedy 
but hew IS It It did not stnke me before 
this — but sayctli the proverb — e\cry 
one knoweth not everythmg not e\en 
the minister of the king ^ 

Came up the water-carriers m their 
thousands with the bamboo cross bar 
and the ^llng ind tht earthen chalttes 
—twice one hundred thousand m number 
all the ponds and wells and pools \vere 
dnwn dry and the water which lay in 
all the hollows of tlie kingdom ran m 
mighty currents along the royal streets 
and as thej sought their lc\el, left the 
streets ill mud muddy The kmg came 
out to see and was stuck in the mud 
and those that came to rescue the royal 
person were stuck m the mud likeivise 
ind the queens, whose name was legion 
set up a cr5 from the hundred jharokas 
of the palace, whocier came running 
out of the house got stuck in the mud 
and tint mud-cloggcd city was full of 
cries and curses for the minister, and 
wiilings for the kmg stuck m the 

mire Thtre was much tearmg of the 
hair and beatmg of the breast and 
gnaihmg of the teeth 


The man who failed got bis deserts and 
the mmister was crest fallen, for only a daj 
lemamed of Iws We unless he disee%eredhj 
chance a remedy for the dust and the 
mud to boot 

The wife of the mmister saw her lord 
m deep gnef — for he ate nothmg and 
slept not at all ' O my heart’s aehght 
sayeth she '* what is it that troubleth 
thy heart ? ' 

‘ Knowest thou not mj darluig that 
thy lord dieth to morrow at sunset, unless 
some good angel finds a remedj for the 
dust tliat nses up to the royal knee but 
matters have been worse since the hst 
experiment, for the dust has been turned 
mto mud and the dusty streets arc 
quagmires ’ 

Sayeth the shrew d partner of the Minis 
ter Gabu Chandra — ' But the quagmire 
it dneth up m the sun and as for the 
dust the remedy lieth in covermg up the 
royal feet with a vehet covering lined 
with silk with a stiff flat bottom to stand 
between the royal feet and the dust 
Wheresoever the Kmg goeth, this covering 
will protect the royal feet from coming m 
contact with dust or mire ' 

So It v\*as done and the third day 
which was to see the minister’s death san 
the new devuce protect the royal sole 
from contamination m the dust sodden 
earth or water sodden mud 

' But,’ said Gabu Chandra " is it 
not strange that there be so much wisdom 
m my own house and I know it not ? But 
sayeth the proverb every' man knoweth 
not cveiy'thuig even the mmister of the 
kmg ’ 

Such is the authentic history of the 
invention of v\hat the learned call ‘ Bmama 
or the Nameless and the vulgar style the 
shoes 



The rainbow of right. 


BY 

LADY SANDERSON. 


Red, WTiite, and Blue — 

God ! We unfurl wth pride 
Our Standard.^ 

Roses, red and white Blue sea. 
Britain’s Empire gives to Thee 
Heroes living — wounded —dead. 


Blue, White, and Red 
France w’aves aloft her ensign true 
" Libert^.’’ 

Forward she goes with steady tread 
Fighting for life — \vith upraised head 
Fleur dc Lys— dyed red. 


Black, Gold, and Red. 

Cnished body, strength, and frame 
Save Honour. 

Scarlet wounds. Black night, Proud name 
Belgium lives and lives again 
Tried — Gold. 


White Flag \vith crosses Blue 

steadfast^ stron^^ and true 
You come. 

White sno\vs. Blue unfathomed strength. 
Russia famous Empire’s length. 

Sweep on — Achieve. 


Cerise striped and circled too 
Westward comes this warrior new 
Chrysanthemum 

From beauteous land to bloody strife 
They gave their ships, and many a life 
To help to conquer 


White, Bright, Bright Green, and Red 
Famed for Beauty ; Art ' Instead — 
Soldiers 

Green hills, WTiite crests, Venetian Red 
Surmounting all Leaving dead 
Immortal Statues. 


Red, Blue, and Sparkling White 
Servia wa\se her banner still 
Undaunted 

Rugged hills Valleys deep 
Danng deeds, but echoes speak 
Of Treachery 


Darkness, iron, steel, brass, and fire. 
This army strives for mightier ^ower 
Output. 

Bannerless they fight and strain 
Day and nigh^ with hearts aflame 
’Unceasing Workers 


Rainbow flags of rich device 
Gleaming Jewels of priceless life 
Stream on • Advance 
'Till Justice, Truth, m victor’s name 
To all the expectant world proclaim 
Right has conquered Peace.. 
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TIPS FOR THE I. A. R. OFFICER. 


m 

MV AUK 

I It IS better to incur a slight reprimand than to perfoim an onerous dutj 

Inirntt limy Prove b 


Feeling as I do — m such stirring times 
as these when the destinies of our gallant 
Indian Army are so largely guided by 
that heroic yet diffident band the Indian 
Arm} Resene of Officers— feeling I say as 
I do that theu admirable zeal should be 
furthered and nurtured by all such advice 
as lie older and homier soldiers can give 

I believe it to be m} duty at the nsk of 

repeatmg myself agaui to seize my pen 
and dash mto the fray this time m aid 
of the noble army of martyrs referred 
to above— the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers It had originally been my mten 
lion to take you by the hand ray Indian 
Army Reserve friend and to guide your 
faltermg footsteps from A to Z through 
the intncate mazes of Indian military life 
The subyect hoiieicr proved so vast the 
path so thorny that I quailed In a 
previous monumental work* I touched 
somewhat fully on the subject but for the 
present purpose and in the lunitcd space 
allotted to me by the handsome but 
eccentric editor of this periodical it must 
suffice that I confme myself to the two 
most important phases in the life of the 
newly gazetted officer of the Indran Armv 
Reserv e ^ 

These tw o phases arc — 

(0 Joining the regiment and 

(11) Havmg joined it immediatelv 
gettmg away from it on leave ^ 

Firstly, as to (i) — 

II ^ unknown fnend of 
the Indian Army Reserve that this is 
as simple as it may seem that you 


• My Itvlian Am 


merclj bu} a ticket to the place Mliere 
\our regiment happens to be andlianng 
bought >our ticket tint jou ju=it go 
there and there you are so to speak 
Nay not so vould it uere so Mhich 
It isn t therefore it amt Once >ou 
liave burrowed beneath the superficial 
glamour attendant on the purchase of a 
new and bilious coloured Sam Browne 
belt you foisake the smooth and glassj 
shore for the rough and thomj path 
Howe\er I am the soul of kindness anti 
I \vil 2 go before >ou and trample doim 
the thorns Follow me and allmajjct 
be wcD otherwise its you for the 
Golden Shore \Vc Nvill presume tliat 
you have been planted with the hetcro 
gencous collection of badges of serMtude 
(khaki coats putties battle hats flea 
bags mud pushers and so forth) winch 
your tailor — mtli an e>e on jour outfit 
allowance — assures jou to be essential to 
the incontinent despatch of the foe Now 
tlie first thmg to remember is tint jour 
Commanding Officer doesnt mind what 
you btiy but he exercises a senile petty 
yet volcanic interest m what jou ucar 
when JOU make your d^but before luiu 
A striped collar and a blue spotted tic 
niay doubtless match right asstheticallj a 
Jmaki coat but thej most mcontcstablj 
do noi match the texture of the common 
or garden a anety of Commanding Officer s 
«'er the which is a matted corrugated 
mass— -rather like a loofah— studded with 
nounaus and soaked in Tabasco Some 
daj I shall wnte a monograph on 


nBW.hAr, 
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“ Commanding Officers’ Livers, and How to 
\ppease Tliem " 

No , avoid bright coloured ties when m 
imiform Dress 5 ourself quietly m Khaki, 
take your pencil from betimd your right ear» 
3four half-consumed cigarette from belimd the 
other, and wait till the Co nmanding Officer 
IS full fed before you enter his presence 
NoWf'before gomg m unto him, a word 
Ihe folloiving greetings should be a\oided 
or used sparmgly — 

(i) "Well, cockle, how’s the back hair ’ ’ 
(m) " Cuthbert, I ha\e arrued ’ 

^ («i) ‘ Morning oldSpat, wat abart it ^ ’ 
These modes of address are occasionallj' 
considered familiar, and it were as well not 
to run undue risks at the outset of jour 
rahtary career 

Remember that Generals, Colonels, Staff 
Officers et hoc genus omue are not a^ other 
men Your presence tamts them lad'ise 
the folloivmg insinuating phrases — 

(t) To a Colonel, mcluding your new 
Commanding Officer — 

*' Sir, bearing m mmd the episode of 
Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen Elizabeth 
honour me by usmg my face instead of 
soilmg the doormat ' 

(lO To a General of whatc\ er degiec — 

' May I offer my breakfast to your so 
beautiful dog ^ " 

(«t) To a Staff Officer w ords are useless 
a pleading look of mute stupefied 
admiration wll suffice 

In the best military circles (1 e , those in 
which I mo^e) it is a maxim that Colonels 
and Generals — especially the latter, should 
bear the same relation to you as does the 
negative pole of a magnet to a needle — } ou 
bemg the needle Being the needle is 

better than getting the needle, and 

Howe\ er, to our sheeps 
Having decided on your form of 
salutation, enter the Presence worm 
like, creepmg on } our solar plexus region 
Klurmur your catch phrase (the dog and 
breakfast one is perhaps the most soothmg) 
raise your wormy^es from the dust and 
breathe adagto aspiratamnte — May I 
assume a comparatively erect position ’ ” 


Such is the simple hearted bcnigmty 
of the modem Commanding Officer that 
he ivill not improbably reply 

"The answer is m the affirmative’ 
But do not take an ell when you have 
been offered but a paltry inch , do not 
mcontmently spring to your feet, embrace 
him, offer him a " Red Lamp ’’ .or a 
"Scissors "cigarette and ask him how his 
liver is Ifjou do, he will probably tell 
you how it is, or you’ll be able to 
guess anyway, in which case you will wish 
>ou hadn’t asked, and, in fact, will 
probably lose all mtercst m that important 
organ on the state of which jour whole 
future destinies depend 

No , take it from me, that havmg made 
your obeisance, the best thing you can do 
IS to fade away into the offal — offing, I 
mean The less the Commanding Officer 
sees you the more chance there is of his 
likmg you (of course you understand I 
speak gcnerallj'. not personally) and 
therefore make a study of his liver 
It wall repay you You will notice manj 
peculiar things for mstance about 
Commanding Officers and Generals One 
of these is tlieir inability, mthc earlj 
mommg, to speik — they can onlj pomt 
at things If }ou arc not quite ccrtaui 
what they arc pointmg at, but arc quite 
certam it is something pretty urgent, 
experiment first wath the Tabasco and 
cunj' powder — you probably won't be 
far wrong 

So much for your mtroduction to the 
Commanding Officer It only remims 
to say that you should adopt much the 
same procedure when makmg your bow 
to the junior officers, modifying it. how ev er, 
according to the rank of the addressee 
There is no special danger, for mstance, 
to be appiehended from addressmg a 
fullblown Lieutenant as " Old Tlick,’ 
and as for a mere Second Lieutenant— 
anjthmg wall do for him—" Htl’ wall 
Usually meet the case Second Lieutenants 
cut but little ice , after them come the 
Pidogs I was one once — ^youare one now', I 
suppose Never mmd. cockie, cheer up 
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You might do worse; you might, for instance, 
be an A. D. C. or something like that— 

However. 

Now, having joined your regiment, it is 
but natural that your first thought \yill be, 
" How can I get a^\'ay on leave ? ” ^ This 
is a more complex problem. The majori^’ 
of Commanding Officers hold most 
inexplicable yet none the less-decided 
opinions on this subject. They have most 
unreasonable yet finn rooted objections 
to sending the newly joined subaltern 
immediately on leave. They never seem 
to grasp what is at once plain and evident 
to the callowest and simplest minded 
subaltern, namely, that manoeuvres, 
parades, Generals' mspections, and 
all such tragi-comic interludes, interfere 
like the very deuce wth cricket and 
hockey, or other healthy pursuits of the 
human young, 

^^Tlich being the case, it will be seen 
tliat the_ only reed left for our hero to 
le^ on is that of sick leave. I do not 
think I could better close this article 
than by giving a few words of advice on 
this alluring topic. 

Of all forms of leave, sick leave is 
the^ most desirable, in that it relieves the 
recipient of the absurd procedure of 
paying his own way anywhere. When you 
proceed on sick leave you arc presented 
with several square feet of tinted 

paper, called a warrant. Before you 
can exchange this large area of paper for 
a more concentrated railway ticket, 

however, you must answer several hundred 
questions that are printed on the large 
sheet. _ It is most important that the 
authorities should be informed as to — 

(0 the name of your aimt ; 

(I'O the number of legitimate children you 
have (two places of decimals are sufficient) ; 

(ti’O how many (n) clephantsl 

(6) mules \ you 

■ (c) camels, j 

intend to take with you on this particulai 
journey ; 


(/t») whether you were alive on 
November ist, 1915 ; 

(0) if so, why not. 

Having answered these questions, you— 
Again, to our muttons. 

We \vill presume that you intend, co^lte 
giie coiite, to proceed on sick leave from 
the region of unremitting toil. Of course, 
if really are sick the path is considerably 
smoothed, though not entirely so, as 
anyone who has been recommended for sick 
leave ■will tell you Even in that case — ^and 
before you can obtain the above-mentioned 
warrant — ^you must make out an application 
for leave, even though both your arms 
have been blowm off in action. ^ In that 
case ymu make out the application wth 
your feet, or, failing them, your teeth 
But if, as w^l probably be the case, you 
are not sick, the plot thickens. Not being 
sick you must at least assume the ouhvard 
appearance of one moribund, in order to 
induce the powers-tHat-be to regard you 
as a careworn drudge, the duration of 
whose continued existence in the outer s»n 
of this terrestrial blob depends simply and 
solely on the question of sick leave. You 
\vill, of course, make your first effort with 
method A (Mark I*^). To the uninitiatrf 
I might explain that method A (Mark I*) 
consists of a glass of invalid sherty and 
a Burma clieroot before chota Jutzri every 
day for a month, finishing up with a 
iim up a mountain at least 1,700 feet 
high just prior to the medical examina- 
tion. Your leave in this case will *bc 
granted you on the score of advanced 
and incurable disseminated arterio-sclerosis, 
mtli a toucli of carpologia. 

Failing success in this — the first of a 


well thought out series exercises— 
there are no fewer than / 1 4 «r tried 

and t* ^ ’ vai^ . 

invej, ' gullibility \ ^ ■ ' 

Boai * instance, u\ ’ bt 

you \ to\ the 

tWX) V , . to 

••i'i the ' 



entirely on shredded soap, and to sleep 
nightly suspended by the feet from the 
rafters with your head enveloped in the 
outer skin of a durian. If you don’t Imow 
what a durian is, I haven't time to tell you, 
except that it is regarded by misguided Far- 
Eastemers as a luscious fruit, but by ignorant 
Westerners as a public nuisance, reminding 
one, as it does, of the enraged discomfiture 
of a mixed host of badgers, civet cats and 
skunks. In appearance, it resembles an 
unborn, yet incredibly morose, hedgehog. 
The symptoms of method L closely 
resemble those of double apoplexy 
aggravated by A boiled homoplasty, and 
tinged with spontaneous combustion. In 
this method, the detection of any little 
symptomic discrepancies is rendered less 
liable by the fact that on accoimt of the 
olfactory proclivities of the durian, the 
Medical Board will be constrained to 


examine you through telescopes from a 
range of two to four hundred yards on 
the \vindward side of you. 

-But enough has been ivritten to shou 
you, my Indian Army Reserve friend, the 
paths you should tread. I fully believe 
and tiust that I can safely leave your 
future in your oivn hands, and I lay down my 
weary pen in the hope that these few words 
may smooth the \\a.y for each and eveiy 
one of you who contemplates '' doing his 
bit,'* and entering that glorious department, 
the Indian Army Reserve of Officers. 

• • * # * 

Phew 1 Finished for another year 
Hooray 1 Sammy, bring along the Irish 
Stew. Chin, Chin, reader dear ; I’m for 
a sniff of food 

***** 

Cr-r-r*unch 1 


ABELARD TO HELOISE. 
Paris: Eleventh Century. 

BY 

JAMES H. COUSINS 

A fool sang past the cloister wall, 

" Ask all of Love, for Love knows all.” 
And lo 1 my questions of the Soul — 

The how and when, the source and goal. 
And why this bubble blown of space ? — 
Are asked and answered In your face I 
Love puts the wse man's heart to school 
To learn the \visdon» of the fool. 

'* Ask not the skies, delve not the land, 

" Love's answer lies beneath your hand,” 
The fool sang on. Oh ! very sweet 
The shuffle of the brethrwi’s feet / 

Along the floors : a woman’s dress 
Was in the sound, the no and yes 
Of all desire ; and in the swerve 
Of the s^vu^g bell a bosom’s cur\'e , 

And ruin m -your dream-found eyes 
For the^ proud folly of the ^vise I 



FRAGMENT OF A LATE LATIN MS. 


BY 

UPIUS SCRIPTOR 


Now m the last years of the procon- 
sulship of Hardinius there was a Roman 
garrison stationed in the city of Theo- 
polis. And some of those officers who 
were not yet wedded, or whose wives 
preferred the joj's of Rome to the uncer- 
tainties of life in a remote province, dwelt 
together in a house of common assembly. 
And the superintendence and manage- 
ment of the Persians who attended and 
performed the service of menials was 
entrusted to one Gallio, who was pay- 
master unto Ctesar. Now, as is frequent 
in the case of Persians, these menials 
were base fellows, much given to decep- 
tion, skilled in the art of making the 
worse appear the better cause. And 
the food whereon the officers m the house 
of assembly depended for nourishment 
was bad in quality and uncertain in 
quantity But Gallio dwelt apart and 
cared for none of these things. For he 
balance of sesterces 
should wax greater, and he regarded not 
the murmunngs of his fellows And 
whenever one having arrived at a state of 
exaspemt^ed starvation wrote his petition 
m the tablets of the house of assembly 
Gallio was wont to reply in a rude 
thhfk^'’ rendered " I don’t 

Now, when the proprator, who was 
of the Roman 
ladies, remonstrated with Gallio on the 

th^t"'’? ™0'fo answer 

““"y sesterces, because 
dii? with„°'^® ®‘tangers might come to 
uine without warning. liien tb#. 
proprator. accustomed to the perverted 
^®'^sian advocates— 
\\ hy should it be charged to us for fhp 
stranger, and of what advantage is y^o 


provide food on the chance of their 
advent ?“ To him Gallio, careless of 
logic, replied — " It is by providing for 
the stranger that the house of assembly 
deriveth its profit." And the young 
man, gnashing his teeth, departed for 
consolation to the bibi-kliana {cojnmiU'i 
femimrum), and finding it not, had 
several Persians well beaten by his 
lictors 

And yet another, who rashly peti- 
tioned, was told to seek the common inn, 
the fitter place of abode for fellows of 
the baser sort. 

This contest endured for many days, 
until the coming of the qusstor, unto 
whom Galho was subject. But when 
the quffistor had arrived, GalLo sum- 
moned the Persian menials together, 
and spake to them privily saying," Render 
unto Csesar the • things that are 
Cjesar’s." And fair food was set upon 
the tables, so that the quastor might 
wax fat and be complacent. And the 
quecstor was exceedingly pleased \vith 
the banquet. Whereon all the assembled 
Persians threw their hands to the 
skies, and applauded in their speech 
" Shahbash," which may be rendered in 
rte vulgar tongue. " Go it, old man." 
Yet on the morrow, when the quffistor 
elected to drive his fiery chariot in the 
of the city, his hand trembled, and 
paying no heed to the multitude he 
pressed forward, and not a few among 
the more careless of the passers-by 
were slain by his scythed wheels. Now 
Gallio gave heed that the first course 
should no longer be diluted from the 
in which the Persians had laved 
their dishes, and forbade them to strain 
it through their headgear, as they had 
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been accustomed in their economy of 
jharania. And for the second course 
he commanded the ' fish-merchants in 
the distant sea-ports that they should 
send him of their best, even of the 
Pomfreti, and of the cant homhaii, in 
place of the unwholesome fish which 
obtained their nourishment from the 
dead cast into the rivers. And for the 
third course no longer was the deshi 
bakri {capri rurise) to disgrace the table, 
but it might wander free of heart in the 
by-ways, for he demanded that the 
bearded butchers should supply him 
with mutton, of which the family history 
was undoubted. And for the fourth 
course the invariable murghi tna’inouli 
{semper Hdelis galla) was to be often- 
times replaced by a noble sirloin, not 
hewn from the aged limbs of some 
time-expired conservancy buffalo. For 
the fifth course heretofore two messes 
had been provided in regular alternation ; 
one a composition of alleged fruits, and 
the other a pale green clinging substance, 
such as is found on the surface of ponds 
in the mating season of frogs. For these 
Gallio substituted pastries, adorned with 
a sticky substance. And in the matter 
of the sixth course, which the Persians, 
for hidden reasons, call secuudtts, Gallio 
ordered that the custom of serving decay- 
ed eggs on hardened bread should be 
varied. For the end of the banquet 
apples, as is the Roman custom, were to be 
provided J but Gallio could not bear to re- 
duce the costof his which stood 

at double the price of other assemblfes. 

And in order that the bailee of 
sesterces might not cease to increase 
Gallio laid a plan before the elders of 
the assembly. Said Gallio: “Oh, fathers 
of the people, ye knew that by reason 


of the Terpsichoreum that ye have 
builded a great burden of debt is laid 
upon the assembly. And as we our- 
selves dwell not in the assembly house, 
it appeared meet to tax those who of 
necessity resided there, by the method 
of the people of Palestine who purchase 
for little and sell for mucL But by 
reason of the unforeseen coming of the 
quffistor, I have perforce had to amend 
the nature of the nourishment. Where- 
fore, in order that the sesterces may 
not be diminished, it is proposed to you 
that the sum charged to these mur- 
murers shall be increased.” And the 
elders, led by the ready questioner of 
the law-courts, who though small of 
stature could vanquish the greatest 
prevaricator among Persian witnesses, 
applauded with one voice. 

So it was done even as Gallio had 
recommended. And in addition Gallio 
issued an order for the expulsion of the 
head Persian in the kitchen, announcing 
that he would procure a cook as skilled 
as the cooks of Gaul or the Tagus But 
the Persian put dust on his head, and 
lay in wait for Gallio when he went out 
to combat in the arena of tennis (where 
he was a mighty swordsman) , and 
Ia)dng hold of his nether limbs the 
Persian called him his father and his 
mother, and used many other endear- 
ments So the heart of Galho was 
moved to pity, and he restored him 
even from ttiat very hour. 

And soon the Persians, by reason of 
their being habituated in the ways of 
evil, fell back into the methods of the » 
cooks of the wayside posting houses, 
and served up the messes as aforetime. 
But Gallio continued to be pleased, for 
the charges had been raised. 
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BURMA, 


An Ode in the Swinburnian Measure. 

BY 

R S. 

0 province remote and forsaken, 

0 land of the nat and the spook, 

P country' iindreamt of by Bacon, 

Unknown to Columbus or Cook , 

0 home of the teak tree and toddy 
0 plains where the cloud-bursts are poured. 

O breast of the smooth Irrawaddy. 
Exceedingly broad 


Tliy future to doubt it were treason. 

Thy beauty is balm to the sight, 

Tl\ou givest the fruits in their scasojb 
Tliougn some are inedible quite 1 
From the peaks of thy mountains Siluri^^n 
From the valleys that swelter betweef* 
Comes the scent of the pestilent duriab. 
Disgusting, imclean. 



i8 



In the jungle the humming bird poises 
The fire fly glitters around 
The gibbon makes hideous noises 
The francolm calls from the ground 
At thy dark pools the home of the Naiads 
Reed n%en ghoul haunted accurst 
Tlie bears and the lithe Hamadryads 
Are slaking theu' thirst 


The stranger, to visit thee yearly 
Forsakes the sleek comforts of home 
And though the round trip cost hin dearly, 
Embarks on the treacherous foam 
From the wheat plains of sunny Alberta 
From the Stores and tlie Stock yards released 
He comes with his wife and Ins daughter 
To bask ui the East 



Deep down in the quames of Kansi 
The swarthy Kacluns unafraid 
\Vea\e spells of their gnm necromancy 
To crack the green boulders of jade 
And racked with malana! fe\cr 
From China to distant Mcrgui 
Men filch thy bright gold from the n\er, 
Tl\> pearls from the sea 
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Art thou meant for the home of the lizard ? 

Art thou made for the white man to dwell ? 

Th}’ peaks that are swept by the blizzard, 

Tliy plains that are hotter than Hell ? 

Art thou grieved at thy fate ? Art thou happy ? 
Do thy hopes follow short of thy wush ? 

0 land of the loud*smelling ngapee, 

Decomposite fish ! 


Far out on the wide-flung horizon 

Tliat bounds the broad plains of the north 

Tiie snake shims the feet of the bison. 

The tiger comes bellowing forth ; 

13y the rat-riddled rums of Ava 
The Kraits and the cattermoles play. 
And the ultimate skill of the carver 
Is crumblmg away. 



Fair land of the 'decp-floiving nier. 

The creek :md the sun-ripened plain, 
l^s something gone "xong with my liver ? 
Or fever distorted my braui ? 

Does my heart with original sin burn ? 

^ only my food di^gree ? 

^ IS overmuch reading of Swinburne 
Tlie matter with me ? 
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BY 

NATALIE HELY HUTCHISON 
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CHILDREN OF THE FOREST 





iOGONENDRA NATH TAGORE. 




Set far from the maelstrom of passion. 
Blind passion that flays you and flogs, 
Unscarred by the fetters ofl .fashion, 
Unscathed by the custom that clogs , 

Thy daughters, m bnght silken dresses. 
Strong-fasluoned for mirth or for toil, 
Anomt the dark wealth of their tresses 
With coconut oil I 

O fragrance too sweet of a June day, 

0 glory of opal and shade. 

The sun shining strong m the noon-day. 
The moon gliding swift through the glade , 
The gleam of a shnne that is golden, 

The glance of an eye that is bright. 

The flash of a wmg now beholden 
Now vanished from sight 

You may visit Franciscos fair city, 

You may roam the broad veldt of the Boei, 
You may bask on the beach at Tahiti, 

Or the flower-spangled glades of Samoa 
You may dream 'neatli the Tuscan acacia 
When the June suit emblazons the west 
But the gem of the jewels of Asia 
Is Burma the blest. 


CONCERNING WAR RUMOURS. 

BY 

NAINU 


It is an old saying that truth is stianger 
than fiction, its meaning being that, whereas 
things are constantly happenmg in actual 
life which were antecedently improbable, 
things which are supposed to happen 
NVithm the realms of notion must be con 
sistent and probable m order to carry 
conviction and convey artistic satisfaction 
In other words, untrue things must appear 
to be true in their imaginary setting, 
though true thmgs need not themselves 
conform to any such rule Every day 
some work of fiction is condemned by the 
cnticisra that it is imtrue to life, while, every 
day also, experience shows that life itself is 


startlingly illogical and improbable Now, 
though they .are often really fictions, all 
rumours profess to be facts, and are con- 
sequently readfly accepted without regard 
to the rules of reason Bred out of fear, 
malice, mtelligent anticipation, or a desire 
for Mnsation, they are all nursed by 
imagmation and do mfinite credit to that 
faculty They could not, however, survive 
nor develop to their true perfection wthout 
that social leavening of the serious busmess 
of life which goes by the name of gossip 
Ifr Chesterton, who is at least a weighty 
authority, says that gossip is a divme 
institution, but, however that may be. 
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t!iere can be no doubt that all men delight 
in its giddiness, none being too old to 
yeam. Among comparatively enlightened 
people, It is only a very wise rumour that 
knows its own father after it is a few hours 
old. The educated man, though he may 
believe a rumour blindly himself, seems 
to imagine that his fellows will want 
reasons for believing it, and accordingly 
a_dds_ his own particular touch of veri- 
similitude before passing it on in a more 
perfectly artistic form. Hence it is that 
rumours gain credibility as they go along 
until the most respectable people are found 
assisting in their circulation without any 
strain on their consciences The old lady 
who was quite positive that Russian troops 
had passed through England “ because 
they had their cossacks on,” is a case in 
point Ignorant people are not afflicted 
wth this mental mfirmity as a rule, 
with the result that rumours pass to and 
fro among them without substantial altera- 
are both less elusive and more 
difficult to dispel 

The part played by rumours in the 
drama of human life increases in import- 
ance when the stage is occupied by war 
m Its modem setting Tlie principal 
characters prefer to perform behind the 
scenes, and the excited audience is apt to 
accept aching that presents itseif as a part 
‘‘‘.I P'ecs- This has been 
constantly exemplified in the enhghtened 
cn^ronment of fngland, and is ev4 Se 
comparatively unenlightened 
atmosphere of India, where the cultivating 
classes swallow rumours as readily as thev 
do nee. Thus, it js ^ mafter^oT legal 
ejndoice that the recent lawlessness ta 

ne *° ‘>■0 enconrag- 

rumours to 'the efleel 
that the Bntish was weabening, that the 

SSXt ttT''?'* ” “-j S-W-r! 

and that the Turks were coming throueh 
Afghanistan. I have come acrofs scS 
smdar mmouis m the mral parts of BeS 
Md have beguded a portion of my spare tSe 
m traemg them Jo their vanous sSm^ 
nd attempting to counteract them. I 


found that the mental attitude of the 
raiyat changed considerably as the war 
went on. At first, eveiything. including 
rumours, was vague, and he ^vas eager for 
reliable information. Then, having heard 
the mam facts, his interest centred on the 
personal application of the rumours that 
reached his ears, and he declined to discuss 
anything academic. Latterly, he has 
s^med to live in that ” lodge m some vast 
wilderness ” for which Cowper longed . 

“ Where rumour of oppre^jon and deceit 

Of unsuccessful and successful war, 

Might never reach me more •’ 

He will not open the subject of the 
war himself, and. when asked what he 
thinks about it, replies with characteristic 
du-ectness . ” How am I to know? I 
live far from here and am only an ignorant 
feUow ” This means that he regards me 
with suspicion and that further personal 
enquiry would be fruitless. I did, however, 
hear several of the rumours current during 
the intermediate stage of comparative 
communicativeness, and came to the 
conclusion that, wliile it was distinctly 
deplorable, the raiyai's last attitude 
could not be altogether condemned. 

Some of these rumours were, as someone 
has said of certain advertisements, not only 
a fraud, but also an insult to one's intelli- 
gence , others had, like the fictions of Defoe, 
all the air of true stories. Among the 
former was the common report that the 
Germans w’ere invading India through 
Baluch.stan and that they had already 
captured ” Beljam ” and Rangoon 1 The 
half-truth concerning Belgium made this 
rumour a difficult one to deal with, and the 
position Was not improved by a charming 
uncertainty as to the precise situation of 
the places mentioned. Other rumours were 
that, when the Germans had conquered 
India — ^this was assumed as inevitable — 
all cow-kiliing would be stopped, no taxes 
would be levied, and Sanskrit would become 
the lingua franca. These reports disclosed 
the practised political hand, and were, as 
a matter of fact, deliberately disseminated 
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from Calcutta They had a look of German 
silver, but may have been merely a pictu- 
resque representation of that " Golden Age ” 
which the disciples of Max Muller hope for 
when the Indian Renaissance comes 
The further rumours that all the able bodied 
men were to be impressed as soldiers and 
that the paddy crop was to be distrained 
to feed them probably onginated similarly 
The former rumour was current all over 
the country and was the cause of some 
amusing mcidents In one place, the local 
Bar was entertainmg a leading official in 
the usual fnendly way, and had arranged 
a display of abonginal dancing as part of 
the festivities The guests duly assembled 
at the time fixed, but the aboriginals did 
not appear, and the explanation given was 
that they were afraid of bemg carried off 
forcibly by the official before whom they 
were to perform In another place, a 
chattktdar, or village watchman, was over- 
heard concerting desperate measures wth 
his wife to avoid the impending calamity 
They eventually arranged that, when the 
time came, the ^vlfe should set ffie to their 
hut by night, while the chauhdar made 
himself scarce until his disappearance had 
established the presumption that he had 
been consumed in the accidental confla- 
gration It may be added that this mci 
dent did not lose any of its pomt from the 
fact that the chauhdar’s physique was 
sufficient m itself to exempt him from all 
anxiety Other rumours, usually the most 
plausible, were of local manufacture 
some of the Sildis off the Komagata Marti 
were bemg hunted down m the mterior, the 
people m one part believed that they were 
really Sikh soldiers, and that the autho 
nties were making a fuss about catching 
them because they did not wish some 
fearful defeat to become known In 
another part, I encountered the report 
that Government mtended to collect all 
the cattle and send them to the front, 
partly for food and partly for transport 
It turned out that enquiries had been msh- 
tuted through the police las to transport 
potentialities, but that these enquiries 


contemplated entirely different eventua- 
hties and had been mitiated before the 
war began 

Reason is, as a rule, a poor remedy for 
a rumour unless applied in the very nick 
of Its novelty Once it has spread to any 
extent, rational argument comes too J^te 
to prevent mischief and is often powerless 
to undo it As Swift says somewhere 
" Falsehood flies and Truth comes limping 
after it ” and, when that stage has been 
reached the only way to kill a rumour 
wTth reason is that which Petruchio used 
to kill a wife with kmdness \^i]e on 
tour soon after the war began, I was 
informed that a German airship had been 
seen over a certam village a night or t\vo 
pre\iously and 1 soon found that the 
report had caused considerable alarm even 
though this was before the da^ of Zepping 
and baby killmg After a little patient 
investigation, for auricular and ocular 
wtnesses are equally oracular m India 
I discovered one individual who had not 
hearo the story from someone else lie 
mamtained that he had seen an airship 
when questioned, though he admitted that 
its German origm was a natural assumption 
of his own The following colloquy th^n 
ensued — 

‘ Let us hear what you actually saw/ 
said I 

" 1 came out of my house about nine 
at night," he replied, eind saw a big black 
object with a light attached to it sailmg over 
the village I am sure it was an airship 

" Did you ^vatch it for long I then 
asked 

y No,” he said, " I was afraid and ran 
into my house almost at once " 

‘ How big was this thmg you saw ? 

' As big as the ferry boat on our 
nver " 

“ Did it make a great noise ? ” 

*' No,” said he, with the superior smile 
of one who has detected the cunnuig 
underlying an apparently simple question 
“ Does a ship ever make a noise ? It glides 
along silently as everyone knows and that 
IS what this one was domg " 



It clear from these replies that an 
airship had not been seen, but something 
had been seen — probably a fire-balloon 
set against a dark scurrying cloud — and 
the difficulty was to satisfy my audience, 
none of whom had ever seen an airship, 
that the object seen was not an airship. 
Like Lucetta, they thought it so because 
they thought it so, and nothing that I 
could say would convince them to the 
contrary, more especially as I w'as an 
obviously mterested partj’ It has since 


occurred to me that the proper way to 
deal ivith the position would have been 
to agree that an airship might have bwn 
seen as the Indian Government had recently 
purchased several and sent them out on 
trial trips in all directions. As Petmchio 
met unreasonableness and wajwvardness 
with greater unreasonableness and greater 
waywardness, so should I have counteracted 
a mistaken belief by a more mistaken belief 
and capped a false rumour by a falser 
assertion ! 


THE LINGUIST. 


BY 

W. C WORDSWORTH. 

It was a simple Tommy 
A-sitting m a trench, 

And happily for rhyming, 

A-busy learning French 
His dictionnaire and grammaire 
Wtre^open on the floor, 

And as Ttrod upon them 

He merely said, “ Bon Soir." 


Said I, ' Good evening. Tommy." 

Said he, " Asseyez-vous. 

‘ What can I do for you. Sir ? " 

Said I, "The Noon^y News 
*' Believes that on its readers 
“ The soldier has a Hen, 

" And sent me here for copy, 

Comprends ? ” Said he, " Tres bien." 


Said I. '• ^Yhat ol the Kaiser ? " 
Said he, " Le sefiRrat ! 

*' II a unc trbs bonne arm66, 

, Mais 5 l^n rat, bon chat. 
Nous aussi faisons quelrjue chose j 
'‘Nous battons comme Tenfer.* 
"And while we’re figUling i^\, 

" Par la's the Russian Bear." 
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A MOGHUL PAVILION 





'HE MEGHNAS EVENING GLOW 



Said I, “ \Vliat of the Frenchmen ? ” 
Said he, “Comme 9! commc 9a, 

" Mais pour les petites Francaises 
" Mille fois hip hip hurralu” 

Said I, “ They're gentle nurse'?, 

" And in their duties wrapped ? ” 
And Tommy murmured, “Vraiment/* 
But said he'd not been trapped. 


Said I, " You’re quite a scholar." 

Said he, " Seulement unpeu. 

" But swotting up the lingo 
" Is partout Tommy’s jeu. 

" And when we get to Deutschland 
" Among them Der Die Dases, 
■' T’will be Hoch hoch fur Potsdam 
" Quo gloria et fas is.” 

We talked the sun to slumber 
And parted, I to \vash 
A tired throat in liquid. 

And he to " straffe the Boch." 
When T. comes back in triumph. 
Ah : sad his sweetheart’s lot, 
\Vho’ll yearn for accaits tender 
And get them polyglot. 


MOONIA. 

BY 

V. C. VEREY. 


CHAPTER I. 

No one ever troubled much about Moonia. after she had put back the loose board and 
She came andTent much as she pleased, feed it in h a lump of mud. 

The faS thS she existed at all u-as due to And all day long, when the pain of 
the lact tnax sue t seven hunger made her he a forlorn little heap 

ha ’ bp ^iied sdf-supporting on the hard dusty ground, she would watch 

she could truthfully be wiled seu-sup^^ godo^vn tiU she saw the 

Thin, shS cSa’s iigure%tretched out fast asleep 

were ataost S Then stealing on hands and knees softly as 

when she of the any jungle cat she would take her daUy 

there was a loose board m the back oi me 

The tat meal after twenty-four hours fUl a wandering Pi dog, sniffeg at her heels 
of s^SvhS Se her =4, but that was as she wnggled through the hole, drew 
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the attention of the Gowala's wife who 
investigated matters. 

Moonia rent the bazar with her howls, 
and at length sore and angry she escaped 
from her captor; with her ragged sart 
flapping round her sticks of legs she fled 
down the bazar and flung herself on the 
mud floor of her mother’s godowTi. 

Moonia's mother, chewing betel-nut and 
spitting, listened to the tale, told with 
many epithets. When it was finished a 
shrill argument ensued in which Moonia 


went and sat on the roadside where the 
water buffaloes were driven down to the 
lake and the cows passed on their uay 
Iiomc at sunset. Then she collected the 
refuse from the cattle and patting it with 
her hard little hands, made small round 
cakes and dried them in the sun ; the 
bazar folk would always buy them for 
fuel. 

Sometimes a big motor-car would come 
through the gate at the end of the bazar 
on the road to the new city. The driver 


v i'loonia on the road to the new citv. The driver 

SSg founTouT ' ' the 

• Peace was onlv t-Pc+Ara/i i, nf piece of tm and she would 

deprived of T"*’ ’““P ‘ho ™y and 

afresh and at last "'‘V''"® “ ‘he dust as it flew by. 

expended on a mass nf c gateway. Moonia did not jump away 

to^assuaga the Tangs ‘’"y- Jh^ -iriver d?ew up 

In course of timl Moonia ir«v a little howling 

bigger. She did not become^ an v were three ladies mside the phitton- 
but her muscles hardened and yTaeV ""h? *,? v WaiVi talk to one another 
grow strong, MoSs mother had dreadful" and made the 

the wife of a sweeper, but he continnanJ .2 P“’‘ “P 

beat her and ill-used her, gambleTy? tilf ml* ° ®”' ' Moonia rvailcd 

her baneles anH .nPi.., ' ,, ‘“e more. 


her bangles^d aSeT'an^d toahy^’S 
of a mystenous disease which had remark- 
aWe resemblance to the effects of powdeJrf 

But Moonia's father did not owe anv 
mother had 


Tho, coachman’s mate could talk a 
httle of the Memsahibs’ talk and said that 
micksheesh w'ould help the chokri to get 
wtter, but she would not go to the hospital. 
— ^ -..^.^uiucis motner harf toew Moonia, and he also knew she 

venomous tongue and Imew manv sf»rr*.t^ because she rolled over and 

so nobody said anything and thev continiiA.i crying before the horses touched 

to live in the bazar that was on the maS 

to the new city at Delhi. So the Memsahibs gave her two rupees 

and went on, and Moonia had a silver 


Moonia’s mother wotkef^ ti, 
city, She carried bricks head S 
received cowries every time she rnSHlS" 
overseer; when she had cdlec?edT *S! 
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nailed up ^Moonm^ wSnf ^-h 

time, and it hurts to be hu^gg-f al“yo™1| 


- — ..w.., rtnu iviDonia naa a suvei 
brawlet on each arm which she bought 
at the silver-smith’s shop at the comer of 
the narrow lane branching off the Chandni 
Choke in the old city of Delhi. 

Ki I. earned more rupees in this way, 

Dut the paratzallah at the gate always 
made her give up half aftenrards. So 
flopped being Imocked do^vn and 
went and carried bricks and earned lots of 
for^OTg couldn't keep still 

When 'Moonia started carrying bricks 
oonia s mother ate more sweets and 
Chewed more betel-nut and didn't cany 


any more bricks So Moonia went to the 
hole in the earth floor where she had 
hidden her money and found one pice 
When Moonia asked her mother what had 
become of the money, Moonia's mother had 
just got drunk on the last anna and 
she beat Moonia \ery hard for asking 
So Moonia sat on her haunches outside 
the house all day long and didn t go and 
carry bncks, and Moonia's mother would 
ha\e liked to know whether she was going 
to work at the new city any more, but 
Jloonia was silent and she didn t like 
to ask any more questions because Moonia 
had tom her hair and scratched her face 
when she beat her 

But the next day Moonia went dowm 
to the city and earned bncks on her head 
and earned many cowries 

CHAPTER II 

On the Danga Gunge Road there stands 
a Mahomedan mosque not far from the 
great fort and close to the city wall WTien 
the rner was up its waters lapped below 
and when the sun set it painted the black 
and white marble dome with gold 

Inside the courtyard, rank grass grew 
SIX feet high and the red sand stone floor 
was broken m large gaping holes, liiding 
places for snakes and homes for rats, while 
squirrels made their nests in the arches 
The mosque faced the river and nothing 
could be seen from the road High walls 
surrounded it on eieiy side and the old 
gateway was blocked up A narrow stair 
case of stone led to the little path that 
wandered across the marshes where the 
mosquitoes hummed and dragon flies flashed 
m and out of the pampas grass and tall 
reeds 

The mosque wus deserted and empty 
No one worshipped there because a long 
time ago during the Mutmy soldiers brought 
mules and donkejs and dogs and it was 
defiled 

The red steps were very steep and 
broken and Moonia was a long time getting 
up, but at last she reached the top and 


sitting on the marble floor of the mosque 
she undid the comer of her sart and counted 
her corns It was getting dark and Moonia 
started when a squirrel ran close to her 
squeaking she scrambled up and went 
mside to look for a hiding place i 

Moonia had heard many tales of the 
evil spints that dwelt m the mosque, but 
as long as the sun had not set she was not 
afraid 

A pillar had fallen doivn on one side 
and a lot of loose stones and earth had 
collected round it Moonia scrambled ov er 
the pillar and found a room with a paintad 
ceiling It had no door but the pillar and 
mound of earth made one and it was almost 
dark inside Moonia clapped her hands 
m case there was a jackal mside and peered 
about looking for snakes, but there was 
only the buzzing of en^ess mosquitoes 
and the croakmg of many frogs so she 
dropped dowTi inside A little light crept 
in and feelmg carefully round the wall a 
piece of marble w orked loose m her hands 
Moonia pulled it out and thrust her money 
tied Ji a rag inside the hole Then putting 
-the marble back in its place she turned 
round and hurried off 

Moonia’s mother scraped up the floor of 
the godowTi m several places She nearly 
brought Its mud walls about their heads 
m her endeavour to find her daughter's 
savings but Moonia appearing m new 
anklets remamed unmoved at her mother’s 
reproaches and contmued to lead a free 
and untrammelled existence 

There was a good deal of modesty 
about Mooma but no mnocence , her body 
had lived fed and even thnved a little 
in the gutter and hermmd had the same 
cradle But she gave the impression of 
being fragile and delicate and not the 
build for a money eammg ivife so that her 
mother s matrimonial schemes did not come 
to anything , and Moonia having no illusions 
steered clear as much as possible of male 
relatives or a possible husband of her caste 
Sometimes Moonia viould go with other 
girls to the river, where she would wxap 
a piece of dirty cotton roi^nd, just covering 



her slim body from armpits to knees 
Then she would stand m the ;vater up to 
her waist and wash herself and her sari 
and her thick black hair 

While the fierce sun dried their garments 
they would sit on the banks of the river 
m a group and chatter of pice and food 
and babies and scandal Moonia was a 
favourite for she had all the city gossip at 
her finger ends and many another maid 
envied her in secret her freedom 

To add to her small store of money, 
Jlooma would steal flouers from the 
cantonment gardens at night and sell them 
to tourists driving to see the famous Fort, 
or Ridge or looking at the huge bullet 
riddled globe m the Protestant churchyard 
With their queer clothes, floating veds.and 
red guide books, they were a never failmg 
source of amusement to llooma 

Some days she would carry odd bundle^ 
for the dhobies when their little hiU pomes 
or small Indian cows were already over- 
laden She used to lift the heavy bundle 
on her head and steady it with one hand and 
extend the other to balance matters 
Placing her small feet one m front of the 
other she would jom the procession with 
their shouts of “ Hut 1 Hut I ” or the 
long draivn out “ Ar6 " 

lloonia ivas about fourteen when she 
first went to the mosque—about five feet 
tall and very shmiy built She stared at 
the world through laige brown eyes, her 
nose straight, finely cut and sensitive and 
the white teeth and red lips often stained 
with betel nut Round her neck, she wore 
a stnng of blue and yellow beads Support- 
ing her breast was a bodice of cotton, wo^ cn 
with every colour of the rambow, whicli time 
and dirt had mellowed to softer shades, it 
had short slevees and left the upper part of 
her body bare , the sart was dark red tvith a 
yelloiv border, rather ragged and many 
yards m length, it was wound twice round 
her waist and so formed a full skirt and 
the remamder was brought up o\er her 
head Two siher bracelets one on each 
arm, a white metal anklet, and a toe nnp 
completed her (;pstume 


Moonia’s hands were small and delicately 
made the fingers long and slim, her wrist 
and ankles smaller than any European 
woman's and her joints could twist and 
turn and compress like India rubber 
Rfoonia's best friend thought her rather 
wealthy, and went with her to the city to 
buy the glass bracelets 

The two girls squatted before the piece 
of matting spread wtli bangles of ever}' 
description Mooma held one arm towards 
the man, the bracelet she had chosen being 
hardly bigger than a napkin ring The 
seller of bracelets pressed Moonia's thumb 
mto the centre of her palm and her little 
finger to meet it, then he worked the flesh 
slowly through tlie glass circle till the 
bracelet was on 

Then another went on the other arm 
and Moonia had a vivid green bracelet 
and a delicate shell pink beside the silver 
ones and her movements were no longer 
noiseless 


CHAPTER III 

Tiic fierce tropical sun beat down on 
the dusty iron baked earth of the new cit} 
at Delhi. The monsoon liad not broken 
and hot winds burnt every blade of grass 
and scorched the skin Even Moonia felt 
tlic heat but she carried many bricks that 
day for soon the rams would come and 
then the work would stop 

The sun had commenced to set as she 
hastened homeward, the precious annas 
tied securely m a corner of her suri and 
tucked into her waist She hurried along 
the fort wall walking where slie could on 
the short burnt grass, but a sharp stone 
stuck her foot and she had to pause A 
nasty cut showed on the pad, so wrapping 
a scrap of dirty rag round the place she 
limped On, casting an uneasy look now and 
then at the red ball of fire sinking behmd 
her 

The eastern twilight is all too short, 
and the mosque almost m darkness, Jloonia 
had never been so late before The moon 
would not rise for some time , it was stifling 
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her slun body from armpits to knees 
Then she would stand in the water up to 
her waist and wash herself and her snn 
and her thick black hair 

While the fierce sun dried their garments 
they would sit on the banks of the river 
m a group and chatter of pice and food 
and babies and scandal Moonia was a 
favourite for she had all the city gossip at 
her finger ends and many another maid 
envied her m secret her freedom 

To add to her small store of money, 
Mooiua would steal flowers from the 
cantonment gardens at night and sell them 
to tourists driving to sec the famous Fort, 
or 'Ri&ge or looking at the huge bullet 
riddled globe in the Protestant churchyard 
With their queer clothes floatmg veils and 
red guide books they were a never failing 
source of amusement to Mooma 

Some days she would carry odd bundle^ 
for the dhobies when their little hiU ponies 
or small Indian co\vs were already over 
laden She used to lift the heavy bundle 
on her head and steady it wth one hand and 
extend the other to balance matters 
Placing her small feet one in iront of the 
other she would jom the procession mth 
their shouts of Hut I Hut ! ' or the 
long drawn out Ar6 ' 

Moonia was about fourteen when she 
first went to the mosque— about five feet 
tall and very shmiy built She stared at 
the world through large broivn eyes her 
nose straight finely cut and sensitive and 
the white teeth and red bps often stained 
with betel nut Round her neck, she wore 
a stnng of blue and yellow beads Support 
ing her breast was a bodice of cotton, woven 
with every colour of the rainbow which time 
and dut had mellowed to softer sliades it 
had short slevees and left the upper part of 
her body bare , the san was dark red wtli a 
yellow border rather tagged and man\ 
yards in length it was wound twice round 
her waist and so formed a full skirt and 
the remainder was brought up over her 
head Two silver bracelets one on each 
u white metal anklet, and a toe ring 
completed her qpstume 
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CHAPTER III 

The fierce tropical sun beat 
the dusty iron baked earth of t' 
at Delhi The monsoon had 
and hot winds burnt every bla 
and scorched the skin Even h 
tlie heat but she earned many i 
day for soon the rams would 
then the work would stop 
The sun had commenced to 
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tied securely m a comer of her 
tucked into her waist She burr 
the fort wall walking where she 
the short burnt grass, but a sha 
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hot and now and then a mosquito being 
very hungry bit Moonia. A bat flew in her 
face and squirrels fled at her approach. 

As ^ Moonia dropped into her hiding 
place, it was too dark to see, so she felt for 
the marble slab and hastily thrust the 
coins she had brought among the others. 

She had no time to waste, and would 
count ' them all together another time, 
a nen-ous fear possessed her to be gone. 

All around w’as silent, save for the pecu- 
liar throbbing of millions of invisible insects, 
the distant call of a jackal, and the chirping 
of crickets. 

Moonia was scaling the fallen pillar 
when a sound came through the stillness 
that made her crouch back in the dark 
silent as any dead thing. Imperceptible 
to European ears her instinct recognised 
the almost noiseless pad pad of her counlrj'- 
man’s footsteps. 

The beating of Moonia 's heart shook liei 
whole body. As she listened the sounds 
became more distinct, feet and hands were 
feeling for broken places and foot-holes in 
the steps and whispers faint as a breeze 
rcacJjcd Jjcr, Moonia could see nothing and 
dared not raise her head, but, from the 
sounds, two men appeared to be coming 
towards the mosque as she heard the more 
distinct slap slap of bare feet on the marble 
floor quite close to her. 

Within the mosque it was pitch dark, 
and Moonia dared not raise her head to 
see what took place, hut lay mute in the 
comer listening to the rustling of paper 
money and the chink chink of coins. 
Faint murmurs continued, and the bodily 
fear that possessed Moonia subsided a 
little ; wondering idly what they talked of, 
she dozed, and outside the minutes sped 
by and gradually the moon sent a faint 
silver light to herald her coming. 

\\1ien Moonia woke, the mosque was 
empty. A terrible haie of heat hung over 
Delhi and obscured the skj*. Dust storms 
blackened the distance and the very air 
seemed thick to breathe. Animals panted 
with swollen tongues choking their tliroats, 
dragging their stat^'ed bodies over the 


parched ground m search of a blade of 
grass or drop of water. Donkej-s and sheep 
chewed any scrap of sacking left by 
the roadside and munched dead leaves, 
branches, paper, anjihing that would stop 
the craving of their empty stomachs. By 
midday the rain broke, the first rush cleared 
the dust-laden air, it swamped tlic gutters 
flooding the roads and drams, pouring in 
forrents down the cvil-smelling alleys 
It uprooted trees, and many a stray goat 
and sheep bobbed swollen and hideous on 
the swamps by the banks of the Jumna 

For three days the Heavens opened and 
poured down their purifying flood, but one 
morning it ceased for a few hours and 
Moonia, who, possessing only one garment, 
had been forded to remain in tlie godown 
stretclxed her arms in relief and sallied 
forth. 

In the Chandni Choke Moonia greeted 
a friend, and the two set off to find if there 
was anything to amuse tliemand Icam the 
news of the day. Tlicy w'crc joined by 
another friend who carried a baby on her 
hip. All three seated themselves on a dry 
spotcjj the pathway and commenced catmg 
sweetmeats. The baby was given a piece to 
keep him quiet while the mother retailed 
her news. The money-lender who lived 
at (he comer by the Dawai Ivhana had 
been robbed, Chotic, son of the basket- 
weaver, had seen and heard all, but he liad 
hastened to fasten the door and knew 
notliing if the police asked questions The 
Dak Wallah and the Dak W'allah’s brother 
had been passing when the money lender 
had thrown open his shutters and called 
for help, but they had hidden in a doonvay 
when tlic men who had robbed ran out of 
the house and down the Chandni Choke. 

Tlie money-lender had been robbed llie 
day licfore the rains broke, and he beat 
his breast and called on Allah and tlic 
police Sahib for three days. 

Moonia was very' silent while the tale 
was related, and when there was a pause, 
asked if any one knew who the thieves 
were ? Tlic friend heard the basket-weaver's 
son say* that Buddu. son of the dyer, who 
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The new city at Delhi was not fmidied 
'^’iny years; hundreds of coolies 
bricks to and fro every day beneath 
|mg sun ; children playing in the 
♦ed and laughed, and the women 
abies and chattered when the 
■>nc day a palanquin, 
h rich trappings, 

t i , across the plain 
* alf-rnade roads. 



As it swayed from side to side on the 
shoulders of its bearers, a small jewel- 
ladeii hand pulled aside the silk curtains 
and a pair of soft, liquid, brown eyes looked 
out. 

'Hic^ curtain fell again when too 
ini^uisilivc eyes peered at its occupant and 
inside on the soft cushions, wrapped in 
finest muslin, jangling the gold bracelets 
on her rounded arms, lay Jloonia laughing 


THE TIGER. 

BY 

s. A. SMITH. 
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had a scar on his cheek and only three 
fingers on one hand because he had talked 
with the money lender s niece at midnight, 
had run from the house his pugarree gone 
and dhoti flapping 

Moonia listened eagerly to the tale and 
then became thoughtful 

She no longer wanted to gossip in the 
Chandni Choke or hear news m the Bazar, 
but wandered away and going to the city 
wall, perched herself on the top where 
she could see the mosque and the grass- 
grown courtyard 

It looked empty and Moonia wondered if 
the steps would be \eiy’ slippery She 
badli wanted to get to her hiding place 
and remove her treasure Soon the rains 


The pohce-wallahs dragged their 
pnsoner up the steps and forced him on 
ins knees They beat liun and he la> 
howling on the floor, “ Bus, Bus ’ " he 
shneked " There is no more ” 

« « « * 

Their steps died away when at lengtli 
they left the mosque, dragging their prisoner 
between them, leavmg Moonia rockmg to 
and fro m an abandonment of gnef 
A slight drizzle began to fall, and 
Moonia, cold, weary, and miserable dragged 
Iierself mto the mosque for shelter , her 
grief was terrible and ^le lay a limp, 
silent figure, huddled against the wall all 
through the long dark night 

* * * * 


would begm again and make the mosque 
difficult to reach 

She slid one leg over the wall and began 
to creep down The smking sun cast a 
redgold glow over the mosque and on the 
roadway beside it A string of coolies 
passed by the wall, chattering Suddenly 
Moonia drew back, there was hesitation 
and then their voices ceased 

Moonia slipped down and ran to the 
roadway Five police wallahs and a 
sergeant advanced towards the Mosque 
Chained to the first two, dirty, unshaven, 
bleeding, and without liis pugarree, was 
Buddu son of the dyer 

Moonia with shaking limbs followed 
them, she crouched hidden in the sodden 
grass vsatchmg, and her little heart bursting 
with futile rage and disdain The party 
halted in the courtyard, and then three of 
them went forward to search the mosque 

Moonia gazed at Buddu v\ ith wide open 
eyes The chamed thief stood motionless 
stanng before him m silence, while tlic 
men in the mosque turned over every 
stone and thrust their lathies in the holes 
and comers Their heavy boots rang on 
the marble floor as they moved nearer and 
nearer to the fallen pUIar with each step 
There was a dull thud and Moonia twmed 
swiftly, tlie sergeant stepped from behind 
the mass of falTen stone In his hand he 
held all her small fortune. 


The raui Iiad ceased and a watery 
sunnse crept over Delhi when Moonia 
scarcely able to rise opened Iier ey’es and 
looked round 

The air was damp and chill and her 
garments clingmg and wet , as slie raised 
her arm to pull forward her sari a bracelet 
broke against the wall and fell ofl , Mooflia 
picked up one half and began 'searching 
for the otlier, a piece of wme might 
mend it 

Tlie half circle of pink glass had fallen 
mto a hole, Moonia mserted her fingers 
They viere )ust too short to reach it imd 
the hole too small to admit her hand, 
she pulled at the cnimbhng stone and 
made a bigger gap 

The half bangle lay on a pile of duty 
rags, hloonia pulled at them and they ga'C 
Way disclosmg a striped cloth wath the 
ends knotted together Money and notes 
far beyond her knowledge Jay m her 
shivering hands Oblivious to damp ana 
hunger, trembling v\ith excitement ana 
joy , Moonia daughter of a drunken sweeper, 
unwanted scrap of humanity m the vast 
city of Delhi, thrust bundle after bundJe 
of the sodden paper money against her 
starved body', the rupees she tied tighth 
m the end oi satt lest they should 
together and betray her, and grasping 
it firmly m her hands fled from the 
mosque. 
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The new city at Dellii was not finished 
for many years ; hundreds of coolies 
carried bricks to and fro every day beneath 
the burning sun ; children pla 5 dng in the 
dust shouted and laughed, and the women 
fed their babies and chattered when the 
day’s w’ork was over. One day a palanquin, 
painted and hung with rich trappmgs, 
was carried at a jog trot across the plain 
and up and doNvn the half-made roads 


As it swayed from side to side on the 
shoulders of its bearers, a small jewS- 


laden hand pulled aside the silk curtains 
and a pair of soft, liquid, brown eyes looked 
out. 


The curtain fell again when too 
inquisitive eyes peered at its occupant and 
mside on the soft cushions, ivrapped in 
finest muslin, janglmg the gold bracelets 
on her rounded arms, lay Jluonia laughing 


THE TIGER. 


S A. SMITH. 



In India, ivhcrc (he palm trees grow 
*’-1 Along the Bunds of Sunder, 

The Tiger walks sedate and slow, 

His head aloft, his tail alow, 

A sight of joy and wonder , 
Tliough when he comes with regal air 
One feels obliged to go a^vay from there 


Alas, how beastly is his lot * 

His life how sorely tiying ! 

We think him surly when he's not — 

He hates to let himself be shot. 

And loathes the thought of djmg ; 

And yet there are some brutal men 

Who simply yearn to plug him now and then. 




They hunt him from his homely haunts, 

They follow in liis traces ; ' 

And when he goes on peaceful jaunts 
To seek the simple food he wants. 

All trembling in tlicir braces 
They fall upon him xvith a shout. 

And suddenly proceed to lay him out ‘ 

The villagers dislike him much. 

They think his ways intrusive ; 

And I have often witnessed such, 

Their tempers rising at a touch. 

Get needlessly abusive, 

Wlien on the slightest provocation 

He comes and masticates some near relation. 

Poor beast, he takes some dusky dame. 

Or stalks some village Hampden, 

Nor does he count himself to blame 
When he lias once despatched the same 
Within his somewhat damp den. 

Yet folk declare “why, dam it, he 
Should be interned for this calamity I” 



And so officious fellows uho 
Regard him with disquiet. 

Rise up and clap him in a zoo, 

(A thmg no gentleman should do) 

And supervise his diet. 

Alas, whene’er the heathen rage 
The paths so gory lead but to the cage 


To think that one so fierce and mid, 
With so much furious flesh on, 
Should come at last to be beguiled. 

By man and woman, babe and cliild, 
In one long awed procession 1 
Yet there he sits, supremely sick. 

Nor heeds the insult of a W’alking stick. 
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THE MOTOR CAR IN SIMLA 

A PECP ff'fTO THE NEAR FUTURE 

Ai poilrastd fcji InJia s leading CarloonisU 

The ancient headquarters of the Go\ernmenl of fndia — ancient? well its years older than New Delhi anyway — 
has been gently excited by influential proposals to introduce the motor car on to its wooded and precipitous heights The four 
cootie rickshaw is to be replaced by the twenty horse power six cylinder run about and the h II side is to be decorated in tune 
with those simple yet pathetic crosses which indicate the spot where two Members of Counc I having met one another six 
thousand vertical feet above have descended rapidly together each reproving the other during the descent for the other s lack 
of soioir fane in driving 

What will happen when the molor<ar arrives? Not one at a time but m thousands? From a Viceroy s Rolls Royce 
to the Red Chaprassi 5 humble yet completely lethal Fmd? Nobody knows but everybody can guess All ibe budding 
Bairnsfathers of India have been invited to give tbeir opinion in black and wh te and the results are to be seen on this and the 
succeeding pages That almost all of the artists have never seen Simla at all has not checked their ardour We have the 
advantage therefore not only of seeing what the motor will do <n Simla but also of seeing S m|a not as it is but as it ought 
to be if It could re make itself according to artistic canons So here are the pictures 
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OXFORD IN THE NINETIES. 


BV 

OTTO ROTHFELD, i.c.s. 


Are there many, one wonders, who at 
this time of day can still feel as something 
fresh and real the charm and pleasure of 
the early and middle Nineties ? Perhaps 
— ever to have felt it — it was necessary 
oneself to be young in those years when 
life was cultivating at least a charming 
manner, to be young and have caught a 
little of that pose of youthful arrogance, 
of careless ease and indinerence, of~\vhat 
shall I call it ? — Je m'm fichisme — which 
was so markedly the tone of the period. 

A younger and a sneering generation — 
I hope I may be right if I call it also envious 
— has spoken of the " naughty nineties.” 
But an apt alliteration seems to me to have 
more to do with the epithet than anv 
essential verity. The age was on the 
u'hole too tired to be really naughty. 
There was of course on many sides the 
desire — natural enough in those who had 
themselves seen the horrors, almost un- 
imaginable now, of the Victorian age— to 
epater Ic bourgeois, to be unconventional 
and advanced and non-moral, to thrill and 
to shock. But to be naughty implies 
something wild and child-like and boister- 
ous and untrammelled. And a naughty 
child is often sorry afterrvards. The men 
and women who made the Nineties were 
far too deliberate to be naughty in any 
real sense. It was a mannered age. 

. No, naughty is not the word ! What 
there was was a studied flippancy, a pre- 
meditated persiflage, but above and beyond 
all things a sense of growing freedom, of 
relief from horrible commercial calctflating 
moral codes rvitli tables of rewards and 
punishments, and especiaDy a sense ol the 
rights and needs of beauty. In art it was 
mainly for what was curious and out of the 
way that anything like enthusiasm could 
dare to be expressed. It was allowable 


to speak with fervour of the merits of a 
book like the Hypnerotomachia. 

In the world of society the spirit of the 
times showed itself of course in many forms, 
more complex and less easily analysed 
than in the simplicity of a University. For 
one thing, the age of the "professional 
beauty ’* was passing or had passed. Those 
mantle were slipping which had rested 
upon three glorious backs, to be caught 
and cut and trimmed by many fingers, 
especially of the beauties of the stage. 
Then society was daily taking more to 
travel, easy and free of convention, as an 
annual remedy ; and bringing back with 
it more and more of the habits and even 
the thoughts of the continent, especially 
of France. Interest too was groiving 
gradually less in Parliamentary politics, 
though still of course greater than it is in the 
present day when the old forms are definitely 
outlived. Most marked of all was the 
general desire to be lively and amusingly 
intelligent, to talk of all things neatly, and 
wittily. There were men who dined every- 
where on the strength of an epigram and 
wit had its followers in every set. No 
doubt it was this desire for intelligence and 
cleverness ^vhichled to the predominance 
of the young married w'oman in the society of 
the day. Girls had not yet been revived 
and were chiefly seen sitting round the 
walls while their chaperones danced and 
flirted. The " flapper ” was happily as 
unknown as her name. It was only men 
of sixty who took the trouble to be nice 
to girls. 

At Oxford of course the note was more 
forced than in the larger world. At all 
times it is said, chiefly by those who dislike 
it, there is a i'stinct Oxford manner ; and 
in the early Nineties it found itself at 
home in this easy indifference and indolent 

[ 5 



" Town and Gown Row ' and the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
By some prescience and inner premonition 
when it was announced that the Prince of 
Wales, later to rule with excellent wisdom 
and lofty sovereignty as Edward VII, was 
to open the new Municipal Buildings of 
Oxford, there was not a man who did not 
feel that the event marked, by a sort of 
personal congruity, the spirit of a time that 
was already passing The Prince was 
gieatly beloved especially of young Oxford 
So for days it was tacitly determined as it 
were, that the celebration should at once 
express enthusiasm for the person and be a 
climax to an epoch Even the Magis 
trates were reached by this silent current 
of emotion and felt uneasy in the founda 
tions of their new civic respectability 
They sent for a body of Metropolitan Police , 


and the result was the grandest and liveliest 
row that had been seen in Oxford for 
many decades, the last probably that it wll 
ever see What began as a fnendly, good 
humoured “Town and Gown" ended in 
being a violent struggle against police batons 
and mounted charges The unfortunate 
pohce suffered an unmerciful pounding to 
the ill disguised amusement of the local 
force sensible fellows who knew and liked 
the undergraduate and who had felt sore 
enough at the importation of superior 
London constables The row was 
splendid and wth it the Nineties came 
to a glorious end in Oxford 

For by this time the signs of decav ^\ere 
becoming more and more visible Nothing 
perhaps marked the transition so sharply 
m outward form as the coming of the gray 
flannel trouser 


LIKE CHAFF BEFORE THE WIND. 


BY 


Captain CECIL WEBB JOHNSON, k A m c (T F ) 

{\iithor a} d composer cf ' Till you return io me In the Hush, ' ''Brown A,B ' The 
British Drum etc etc 


The Life which God saw fit to grant 
To you and all mankind 
Dissolves, a poor and sickly plant. 
Like chaff before the wmd 

The Aims for which men live and die 
Which, found, are hard to bind 
Float do^vn the tides of Time to fly 
Like chaff before the wnd 

The Friends we hold so good and true 
When trouble comes, you II find. 
Are apt to turn and flash from view 
Like chaff before the wind 


Tlie Things \ve treasure most on earth 
Leaving but pain behind, 

Elude our touch soon after birth 
Like chaff before the wind 

The Truth which Pontius Pilate knew 
And strove to have defined, 

The Huns have scattered in our view 
Like chaff before the wind 

The Hope Pandora once possessed 
And safely kept confined. 

Flees, meteor-wise, with all the rest 
Like chaff before the wind 


When danger, worry, gnef, and fear 
Make life grotesque and blind, 
Tis Lov e can make them disappear 
Like chaff before the wind 
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THE MUNSIFF AND HIS INCOME. 


BY 


TheHonbleMr J RICHMOND 


The facts of the followmg case which was 
quite sensational when it was tried illus 
trate how, sometimes, persons perfectly 
innocent find themselves wathin the clutches 
of the Criminal Law and the outlcok 
looks scry dark for them A first grade 
munsiff who had lent out some of his sa vines 
on some mortgage bonds m his mvn village 
collected some mterest Nevertheless he 
sent a ml return under mterest in his 
income tax return A few years later 
ho hied a suit on some of the mortgage 
bonds and m the plaint gave credit lor the 
‘'y Some mischief 
maker then sent an anonjmous letter to 

resuh “'“’''’‘■““s with the final 

who a I i"“ Government 

tal'ing his explanation, directed 
h s prosecution before a magistrate The 
plaint Mas clear evidence that ho receiied 
did 00?°!”° ’?! hnd the munsifl 

frml ’i° =>t ‘he 

trial It looked as if nothmg furtlier was 
required to ensure the accused s “nuchon 
L \“i ^i‘hmed by the munsiff to defend him 
“ and there was no materS 

placed before me in support of Ills imn 

dTL"“m‘lL';:ondrsenii'"?he''J‘, 

w"?i. 

au ‘obccomeaChrishan^slc'eTj^ 


say that there were several proceedings in 
the civil court, applications for injunction 
and such other interlocutory proceedings 
I caUed for all these papers and I found the 
unfortunate munsiff had signed his income 
ta\ return which almost proved his death 
warrant on the day previous to the hearing 
of an important application The charge 
w^s already framed against the accused 
when I was retained and the difficult) 
I felt was fliat the defence that the munsiR s 
mind was in a troubled and perplexed 
state on the date ot the alleged offence uas 
not previously suggested m cross examina 
tion and the circumstances now relied on 
were not put forth by the accused m liis 
departmental explanation The documen 
tary evidence supplied by the cixil court 
proceedings however, strongly confirined 
the position taken up by me that the 
accused s representation in tlie income- 
tax rc^rn was not an intentionally false 
one and that the accused who had forsaken 
tlie religion of his fathers and accepted 
Chnstnnity with one hand out of no worldlj 
prospects was not likely to defraud Govern 
raent out of a few rupees by the other 
The accused was honourably acquitted and 
he was restored to his appointment with 
all arrears of salary, and he continued for 
scxcral years afterwards to ^spense justice 
on the bench Like other officers in Ins 
position, he had a large amount of friend* 
and admirers and an equal number of 
^cmies in disappointed suitors and others 
His friends had given him up as lost and 
there were few who stood by him in In» 
trouble, but they soon rallied when he went 
to the bench again I bcliev c lie was a 
good judge, but I never had the honour of 
appearing before him 
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“VICTORY— BE IT SEEN! “ 

BY 

WILMOT CORFIELD 


I know an old red fortress set 
To guard a sand girt town, 

Along the crumbled parapet 

Rubbed rust-bit cressets frown 
Jehangir's sire the fortress planned. 

Great Akbar (to him praise •) — 

The Mogul Lord of Kabul Land 
In Tudor England s days 

To Amarkot, to Amarkot, 

The Mogul fled to Amarkot, 

To Man\ars dust clouds driving hot 
Along the desert edge 
The clouds that cat the rocks au ay 

By warm wind fc\er€d night and da>, 
Where pestilence w'alks dark alway 
Or lurks on scarp and ledge. 

’Twas Amarkot, 'twas Amarkot,— 

So fate fell out, twas Amarkot, 

A leafless, grassless, graceless spot 
Gave forth a man to see 
Tor there was bom m hour of need 
Royal Akbar of the Mogul breed 
Wise dreamer of a strengthless creed — 

“ Dm Ilahi " to be 

I know an old grey fortress bra\e 
Since England's Roman morn 
The Red King wrought its architrave. 
Steel helm'd a Norman bom 
Pale shades of queens the ramparts pace 
Who died a Tudors death 
W'lth one chin rufl'd m swaddled lace, — 
High soul'd Elizabeth 


{•' DAK *’) 

Eliza spuir’d from London Town, 
From steeple reeling London Town 
White palfrey’d stiff m bodiced gown. 
Sail'd high, of regal mien — 

The cul\ enns shake, the pikes a row 
In close set ranks sun sparkling glow 
Where loud th’ uplifted trumpets blow 
A^t Tilbury round the Queen 

The dust red fortress Imgereth yet 
Rock wall'd a lizard haunt, 

All serpent shmed m silhouette 

For night bats wheeling flaunt 
The cresset flare for ages fled 
Tlie babe and queen forgot 
And Dara Kutiuk, Ea/l dead 
With moon kissed Amarkot 

But where the Tudor s Tilbury sits 
Be'idc the English tide 
No lizard sleeps, no owlet flits — 

The worlds sea rovers ride 
Still, still high sell d Eliza bold 
Bids sons of London Town 
To battle as m dajs of old 

Though realms be falling down 

Of Amarkot of Amarkot, 

Bereft, of warring world forgot 
The tale rmgs true — tis bravery s lot 
To win — so blade be keen 
Of London Town and Rufus' Tower, 

It rings as true — to God m power 
Lift pra>er and blade in danger’s hour — 
So ' Victor} — be it seen ’ 
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THE MULES THAT CAME BACK. 


BY 

S LUPTON 

This is a true stor>’ At any rate the Spasm i 

essential facts are true, and the little 

embellishments that are added here and ^ ship aruves at an Indian Port heaWly 
there are hke the deft touches of a photo- mules, down to the bottora- 

grapher’s pencil They heighten the effect, Heavy weather had been 

give proper light and shade, and make an ; the mules stampeded, or tried 

artistic whole to a picture which miglit natural consequence was that 

otherwise be somewhat crude m its ^^"iber, some seventy, departed 

inessential details fhis life for that happy sphere where every 

The scene is somewhere in India , the green grass 

tunc, during the war . and the dramatis carrots every day of its life, and where 
psrsomt arc officials who still languish somebody handy (or fect-y) 

beneath the suns of India They wall be J^'ck, who cannot retaliate. To put it 
introduced as they take their cues in the seventy mules died, and since, 

little comedy which the forces of Nature to the construction of the ship and 

imposed on their serious, unbending souls overcrow ded state, it w'as impossible to 

for the humour of the comedy is increased tlie decent sepulture which 

by the fact that few of the actors themselves ^ ^ to c.\pcct--woU, 

appreciated that it was a comedy To iS® seventy mules came*' to life again 
”^•"1 'vas a rather unpleasant episode only came to life again, but os 

which disturbed the even tenor of their to be expected they became perceptible 


..1 ‘j — -MW wvvji ivnor or tncir 
placid Mcll-remuncratod lives. Each was 
perfectly senoiis m his efTorts to shift the 
responsibdity of dealing with an unsavou?J 
and iino.\poctcd situation upon tte 
shoulders of somebody else— anybody clse- 
As the humour and this little comedy is 
lerent in the nctinn ona •. . 


to a sense other tlian sight. 

[ Spasm a. 

The ship arrived in Port. (It only 
arrived once reallj'. The arrival in Spasm i 
was merely a facon de parler. It made a 


u*,u uiib nine cot 

inherent m the action and does a jacon ae parler, it maac a 

m the actual conversations which ?oIfl opining, which means quite mucli 

place-the dialogue bei\vee„ m a comedy, on or off the stage.) The 

actors-no eflort is made to reco?d S ® “^-shipped, tlio temporary 

conversations. In nny case thrv cS "‘ments removed, and it became possible 
only be imaginary, for Autliority in Indh ‘ u “ “'’“ty down in the lourat 

docs not transact his busuicss or slide it of! ere"'— or rather 

on to somebody else in the presenco of o ! * enter. In chorus they refused 

mere scribbler. Besides, evm the mL? *" *" ‘h® Process of raising the 

irreverent Mould not e.\pcct anv uit or companions. Persuasion 

any humour in actual sayings of Aut iVori^J ; • ? 5“.'’ '’"““y ‘>‘o officers of the ship, 
m Incto. He IS too solemn to descend to “ ^9"' labourers whose 

anytlimg uluch could be construed re iV^*^**^ ^.or tlie job had been overcome by 
humour— tlmt is. intentional humour I of liberal bakshish, and headed 

relate the little story in the form of r ‘Ifo oaplain. donned poison-masks and 
scries of spasms. ^ descended inte tu„ ...j — 


V — -..Miciij, uuluicu poisaon-masiKi uuv* 

ascended into the depths, wrestled man- 
lully with the dragons, and eventually 
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deposited the whole seventy m a barge 
alongside Here ends Spasm 2 [These 
tivo spasms are really the prologue, or 
perhaps we had better say, curtain-raiser, 
for no self respecting comedy e\er has a 
prologue ] 

Spas'll 3 

The barge with its burden of dead 
mules was towed out across the bar into 
the open sea by a fussy little tug — not so 
\ery far — and the sailor men who had had 
the unwelcome task thrust upon them 
consigned the remains to the deep without 
funeral ceremony or requiem more solemn 
than solemn and entirely heartfelt curses 

This IS where the story ought to hate 
ended But if it had ended here it would 
never hate been told for the little episode 
had been kept tery quiet and nobod> 
beyond those immediately concerned, and 
those within nose range knew anything 
about It Of course, if the story /lad 
ended here it w ouldn t hat e been a comedy 
at all, for there is nothing essentially comic 
m the premature demise of a few dozen 
mules Nor would it hate been worth 
chronicling, for, though it is said that 
nobody has ever seen a dead donkey , there 
are quite a number of people m e\istcncc 
who nave seen a dead mule — ^just as there 
are many who hate wished to see dead 
a particular one that was too much ahte 


it could be contemently deposited on the 

beach At any rate the beach is a resort 

a resott where jaded workers and equally 
jaded non w orkers go m the cool of e\ ening 
to breathe the life giving air from the 
ocean and to ret el in the fresh sea breeze 

The mules came back The ozone 
acquired a more pungent fiat our xhe 
breeze still blew The resort ceased to 
be a resort 

Spasm 5 

Enter the Jlunicipal Panjandrum with 
his attendant satellites Goaded by the 
remonstrances of certain of his councillors 
who stoutly declared that something must 
be done about it the Municipal Panjandrum 
went to the beach in a hurry in the motor 
car proMdedfor him by a grateful munici 
pality’ Oculai demonstration told him 
that the mules had come back— though he 
wasn’t sure that they were mules or that 
the\ had e\er visited his di&tnct before — 
and he became convinced at a distance that 
the mules were dead His cautious 
disposition however led him to obsene — 
with gratitude— tliat the remains were 
reposing on a spot which was below high 
water mark He breathed a sigh of relief 
His jurisdiction ended at high water mark 
The affair was no concern of his The 
mules stayed on the beach 

Spvsm 6 


Spasvi 4 

The mufes came back Hie port, or 
rather the town of which the port is a domi 
nant feature (far too dominant and dominat 
mg. some people say) possesses a stretch of 
sandy beach a mile or so away The 
beach is a pleasure resort — or at any rate 
it would be a pleasure resort if the munici 
pality were sufficiently enterprising to 
appreciate its possibilities and if the port 
alongside had not tried to convert the 
sandy beach into an imitation of a mangrove 
swamp without the mangroves by 
discharging all the liquid mud secured by 
dredging operations at such a place that 


The existence of the mules was notified 

and proper ceremony and pliraseology and 
with a lavTsh use of expensive notepaper, 
to the Collector of the Distnct The 
mules remained on the beach 

Spasji 7 

After the customary delay, and with 
the customary elaborate phraseolo^ and 
lavish expenditure of expensu e stationery 
the Collector replied to the Jlunicipal 
Panjandrum that he as Collector, had 
nothing to do with the beach as there 
happened to be a Port Authority in whom 
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the control of the beach was vested. Tlie 
mules remained on the beach 


Spasm 8. 

The Municipal Panjandrum wrote to 
the Port Authority desenbing the site, 
location, and condition of the mules, and 
suggesting that immediate steps be taken to 
remove the offending, and decidedly 
offensive, animals. The mules still 
remained on the beach. 


Spasm 9 

The Port Authority, after the usual 
ofncial delay, in the usual elaborate phraseo- 
logy and upon the largest, thickest, and 
most expensive notepaper obtainable, 
replied that it was no business of tlieirs 
They lyere concerned only in the condition! 
T ‘ , h the maintenance, of the beach 
They liad nothing to do with what might be 
cast upon It. As a mark of grHcious 
condescension, and purely with the vimv 
of doing a good turn to the insignificant 

Tn° e*nHr"?'° town Which was 

unimportant appanage of the 
Port, they made tiic suggestion that tn. 

SSir-sssiiSi 


defunct mules could rightly be classified 
as wrecks. He hinted that there w-as a 
possibility that the said mules might conic 
under the heading of flotsam and jetsam 
and in tliat event it would be necessary for 
the treasure trove of the sea to be delivered 
to his custody, after which— as by lav 
required he would keep it for a certain 
number of days before disposing of it by 
auction to the highest bidder. At any rate 
he was clear that though he was ratlier 
good at collecting, being at odd moments, 
when not engrossed in his task of 
custodianismg wrecks, also Collector of 
Customs, It was not his duty nor liis 
privilege to collect those mules. The mifies 
stayed on the beach. 


Spasm 12. 


The Municipal Panj'andnim replied 
eagerly that he would be only too pleased 
to deliver the debris of the mules to the 
Custodian of Wrecks, although he had no 
funds available for the purpose. The mules 
remained on the beach. 


Spasm 10. 

Tim Munidpai Panjandrum-who waS 
really beginning to got rather worriSjvS 
the affair, as one or two of liic ^ 

councillors were, or had been 


Spasm 13. 

• Custodian of Wrecks replied coldly, 
in the most polite and elaborate phraseo- 
logy, ^the effect that he was not taking 
any. The mules still remained on the beach 


Spasm 14. 

Having exhausted the list of official 
who might, could, would, or 
.v.i^ uuuu a sneer m • - — oj be responsible for the disposal of 

large enough to cover ^ notepaper ^ceedingly inconvenient residuum of 

the Custodian of Wreri-c^* "Tote to f^P^^o^^ naules, the Municipal Panjandrum 
attention to the obnivln,^ ^^*"5 his a heroic resolve. mattir vliat 

mules dayed on the bcadi Tl>' 5“ no matter what the Government 

bcadi. ^“?‘Jo,'' jnelit say in the distant and dis- 

'vhen tlie municipal accounts 
m put beneath the microscope, he would 
remove (hose mules himself. 

exaltation, and of course 
n the luxurious motor-car provided for his 
personal use by the grateful municipality, 
hastened to the municipal depository. 


Spasm n. 


ai.e?c'oS^ral?'aSbt 

rmd Uw-books blearing on “ pota ?eT a 
been unable to find It definitMer^gj^ 
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THE MOUNTAIN PATH 
BY 

J D WESTWOOD 










hTRl CT CORNER OLD G\YA 


collected together an army ot coolies, a 
regiment of bullock-carts, camel-carts, mule- 
carts, horse-carts, and traction engines, a 
forest of spades and shovels and rakes, 
another forest of timber, a mountain of 
disinfectants, and an ocean of petrol and 
paraffin. He put himself at the head of 
the cortege, having first made his will, and 
before long the wemd collection of men and 
material arrived at the beach. 

The mules were not there. A benign 
Providence had taken pity upon the puny 
efforts of man and had sent a high tide, on 
the breast of which the mules had gently 
departed. 

Spasm 15. 

The cavalcade returned to the town 
dep6t, somewhat crest-fallen, but on the 
wliole well pleased with itself. 

Spasm 16. 

The mules came back. On the crest 
of the next tide they returned to the beach 


which had been so much more restful than 
the surface of an Indian sea. 

Spasm 17. 

The municipal army returned to the 
iray. They made burning ghats, gathered 
up the mules — what was left of them — 
and there was a mighty holocaust. That 
ended the mules. 

But It didn't end the story — indeed, 
the story is not ended yet, for there still 
remains the question who is to pay for the 
picnics to the beach and the wood and the 
paraffin amid which the mules found a 
glorious end. The Port Authority, which 
had an uneasy feeling that it reai.y had 
something to do with the case, made 
enquiries and discovered the origin of the 
mules and their visit to the beach. The 
Ship's Agents were drawn into the matter, 
ana probably by the time the war is over 
it will have been decided who was really 
responsible for removing the mules that 
returned. 


A PERSIAN CONCEIT. 


BY 

LEO C. ROBERTSON. 

Upon the brink of the lake of Night 
The Diver Sun a moment stood. 

He plunged.— And from the depths there came 
Of pearls a t.arry multitude I 
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THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. 


BY 

MARGARET D ALLISON 


*Mid musmgs sweet and tender 

I slowly turn each page 

Though the volume's far from slender 

And has a look of age 

What memories come o'er me 

When I see revealed before me 

The parents who adore me, 

On Lnerpool landing stage 1 


There are " Clouds on Alpine Mountains ' , 
" Jane," in her fancy dress , 

The Famous Versailles Fountains ” , 

A Life boat in Distress ” 

There's the girl I lo\ed so madly 
And parted from so sadly 
But now would thank her gladly 
For failing to say " Yes " 


In space precisely measured 
Are glimpses of my home 
With school friends, dear and treasured 
And startling views of Rome 
Tliere's "A Picnic on the Water" 

A .. ^ housht her . 

« Vicar's Daughter " 

Beside St Peter's dome 


With glee my cheeks are suollen 
To see before me there 
Those funny snapshots, stolen 
From sitters unaware 
By road or pathless ocean 
Thmgs lifeless and m motion 
With many a cunous notion 
r\e culled from everjwvhere 


For scenes so interesting 
I feel without a doubt 
^e public me requesting 
To view my work will shout 
V®”' dream I waken 
With hopes aU sadly shaken 

5'!. “""S" I'™ taken 

Which alas I did not come out. 


CATASTROPHE. 


BY 

LEO C ROBERTSON 


wnereirom is no escape at all~l fell 
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THE DELIGHTS OF KASHMIR. 


BY 

LADY CHITTY 


In these sophisticated days of motor- 
cars the journey into Kashmir is a most 
cheery and swift affair, and it only took 
us a few hours to reach our half-way house, 
Domel, from Pindi, and there we spent a 
comfortable night 

But our recklessly gay career next day 
landed us somewhat suddenly on to the 
butt end of rather too narrow a bridge, 
and the delays consequent on negotiating 
the following senes of sharp corners with 
an axle which declmed to steer to the left, 
and then three hours spent in the smithy 
at Un, resulted m our being caught m a 
heavy storm and pitch darkness on the 
last straight run to Srinagar, and finally 
passmg our second night at the bottom of 
a muddy ditch 1 

But all’s well that ends well " twenty 
stout villagers pulled us out, and the next 
momme we dxi reach Srinagar, little the 
worse for our experiences, and eager to 
enjoy every minute in this most enchantmg 
of all lovely lands 

The first thing to be done is to engage 
a private conveyance m the shape of a 
“ shikara,” the flat-bottomed boat of the 
country, a cross between a canoe and a 
gondola , I believe its survival is entirely 
dwe. to tVkO tact tUat d weeds, at least tour 
stalwart paddlers, whereas an ordinary 
English boat, with twice the acconunodation 
would easily be rowed by one pair of arms 

The summer visitor certainly is the 
“ Ma Bap ” of the Kashmiri liousehold 

The Jhelum floivs placidly through the 
wide valley, and as you glide do\vn with 
the current past the high “bund,” raised 
to prevent a recurrence of the disastrous 
floods which have several times devastated 
the low lymg plain, you could well believe 
yourself transported into fairy '-land — so 
ideally beautiful is the scene 


The banks, fringed with grey green 
feathery willows and slim poplars, above 
which the giant chenars stand out agamSt 
the clear blue of the spring sky , as a 
background, on your right, the rugged 
battlements of a rocky barrier which n^e 
close at hand , on your left, the distant 
violet foot hills of the Pir PanjaL 
showmg out clear against the dazzlmg 
snow peaks, which tower, range on rangt*, 
behind them After passing serried rows 
of house boats and matted ” doongas ” 
moored below the picturesque English 
buildings, cottages, club, and residency, 
each enclosed in the most lovely gardens, 
you reach the city There is the Palace, 
a rather aggressive modem fa 5 ade, reflected 
in the sivirlmg eddies of the first of thfi 
seven quaint Tog bridges which span the 
nver, and after this each bank is crowded 
wth the carved broivn wooden houses 
their overhanging latticed balcomes lifted 
on tall slender poles sheer out of the deep 
water , narrow alleys wmd up mto the 
dark little streets above , here and there 
are wide irregular flights of grey stone steps, 
where the brown babies splash and play, 
while the beautiful women, wth theif 
Grecian origm written on their level brows 
delicate features, wash out the clothes 
One problem, never yet solved, anses 
How IS It that, where every woman is 
apparently occupied m laundry work, the 
garments of neither man, woman, nor child 
bear traces of the process ? 

It is hard to choose any one spot m 
this charming water way which is more 
worthy to be immortalised than another, 
but the accompanjang photograph gives 
a very characteristic view of the nver, the 
crowded dwellmgs and the beautiful 
Han Parbat fort which is such a feature 
of Snnagar, as it sits aloft on its isolated 
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hill, visible from every comer of the great 
valley and surrounding heights. 

When you have explored the city you 
next turn your attention to the Dh5l Lake. 
You paddle back up the Jhelum by a side 
channel, pass through an archway in 
another lugh " bund,” and find yourself 
in a crystol clear stream, bordered by 
emerald green rushes and stretches of 
floating gardens, where the amphibious 
population grows melons and tomatoes on 
the luscious mud delved up from the bottom 
of the lake. 


Your water alley suddenly opens out 
at the foot of the Tukt hill, which is crowned 
by a temple credibly said to have been 
built by Solomon on one of his visits to 
these parts, and there before you is a wide 
stretch of lake, a great mirror reflecting 
the rocky summits of the nearest mountains 
which rise steeply above the gauzy velvet 
of the grass slopes, sharp snow-peaks 
showng here and there where the valleys 
run back from the water. 

The Fort dominates the near horizon 
on your left, and above and beyond that 
tower the monsters of the Pir Panjal range 
Below the gleaming surface of the water 
you look into a miniature forest of warring 
tree tops and mossy dells, where fish s\rim 
n and out. safe enough at that depth from 
the ever-watchful king-fishers which flash 


and quiver like jewels of turquoise and 
sapphire over the lake. 

After paddling on for some three miles 
you make for the right hand shores pass 
under a high narrow archway, which pierces 
a raised causeway, which is carried right 
across this part of the Dhal, and find 
yourself in an enclosed piece of water, 
faced by one <5f the old Moghul Slialimars, 
“ Gardens of Delight,” a fascinating place 
of marble pavilions, grey flights of steps, 
grassy terraces, great avenues of chenar 
trees, masses of roses, lilacs, pansies and 
iris, flowing streams, and dancing fountains 
Truly one is tempted to repeat the oft- 
quoted lines : 

“ If on earth there’s a bower of Bliss, 

It is this — it is this — it is this " 

The photograph shows one of the 
pavilions and the high wall at the 
entrance, and when the' lilac bushes here 
arc in blossom it is difficult to imagine 
a more entrancing picture, and our 
unwashen Kashmiri is a decidedly 
picturesque adjunct. 

One could write reams on Srinagar and 
its surroundings alone ; volumes would not 
suffice if one embarked on a description of 
the valleys and mountain passes, the further 
reaches of the Jhelum, and the other lakes 
but space is limited, and the pen of a most 
willing WTiter must reluctantly dc laid donn 


my contemporary. 

From (he French of Bcranger. 


JAMES H. COUSINS 

‘‘Sr'"!'" ' 

e snakes an unbelieving head 

That mixed with mine your being's Uircad ; 

them, 

^ wings. 

You ‘h' autumns; 

^OU bad the summcis and the springs. 
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TKe Battery Sergeant Major . "Now t6efl» me fad. pufcfcerao nis bead, he won t tick you. 
The New Draft Recruit (learning to loyea Waler) “No, Sir, and if I pukkeroes 'is fail, 'e 
won't bite neither," 




BY CAPT T SUTTON 





A BREAKER OF HEARTS— BURMA - 
BY 

MYAUK 



MR. NIBB. 


MAlSViUS 


This is the bnef story of a man whon^ 
I have known but four years but whom f 
have come to look on almost as a fnend 
quite as the criterion of English manhood 
ile passed across my sky like a comet, 
transitory flash of beautiful brightness 
he came from darkness and mto darknes? 
he has gone . and yet not like a comet 
whose path is clear from the first to last. 

'iTvaN'iwrk irrawmii tiiTOpxwAw. 
as a fire-fiy whose path is of mtcrmittent 
flashes of which the dark intervals must 
filled by deduction and imagmation 

We met first at Lady Z — ‘s dance iP 
that column of the Daily Mail devoted 
to the doings of Society He must havC 
been an old stager m -London's Uppe^ 
Circles then, but I had ne\er had th^ 
fortune to run across him before 
personality struck me at once Tall, 
handsome, distinguished no doubt, and 
probably about 28, he was always i 
found m the company of ladies distm' 
guished for beauty and wit, and nd 
less did he attract me, for the fascinatioii 
of him and his name made me folloi^ 
from the first moment his career with 
aMd interest At once I must confess 
that I have never met hun face to face, 
but my sole authorities are the files o> 
the daily and weekly newsmpers that 
so eagerly recorded his smallest action 
While these brief entries have sho^vn mC 
the attraction he had for the ladies I am 
sure that he was also a great man's man 
He must have been a good billiard playet 
or at least very keen, for, through th^ 
Sportsman I met him once at a match 
between Gray and Stevenson Cricket h^ 
would often favour and was always at the 
'Varsity and Eton and Harrow matches 
Charming company, too, he was I can 


imagme m the smoking rooms of the 
country houses m which I so frequently met 
him, through Country Life, the roars of 
laughter occasioned by puns on his name, 
which would never disturb his unfailing 
suavity and his calm retaliation on Lord 
Dane Martin ivith an allusion to Cherry 
Blossoms or his tummg on Sir George 
Castle a question about Elephants 

Ir?. ■nn^i’iion'^ fianeeb 

a great deal but the Tango shocked him 
and m 1913 the Lady recorded his 
only ball, where he danced I suppose but 
his two duty dances Once at Epsom m 
that year I nearly met him face to face 
when lie appeared m the Bystander ivith 
Mrs and iliss Bumam Scholdham styled 
simply a ” fnend, ' as if forsooth that tall 
upstanding figure should be taken for 
Mr Bumam Scholdham when that family 
are so notoriously small 1 In this photo 
my hero had his back to me but m the 
light of subsequent events and ivith the 
fact that the Ladies’ Field said that 
he was at a house party for the races 
it could not have been other than he 
After this he appeared everywhere with 
the Bumam Scholdhams He watched 
polo at Kanelagh and he stayed at a 
shooting box m Scotland ivith them as the 
Court Journal and the Queen published I 
was beginning to get nervous for Nibb 
then I turned up that page m the 
Bystander and examined it fearfully again 
and again I traced m the smilmg face of 
Miss Bumam Scholdham the Imes of a 
coquette, a huntress of men My fears 
turned almost to certainty when, m 
September, 1913 I met Nibb at a meeting 
of the Royal Toxophilite Society m the 
Field He was certainly no archer, I do 
not suppose he had loosed an arrow since 
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he left sailor suits He was at the very 
bottom of the list wtli a score of only 
half that of the next above, and 1 blush 
to say that he did not score one “ gold ” 
Why was .he there ’ Why did he 
take his shiny silk hat, his marvellous 
boots with the fawn uppers, his elegant 
morning coat to a mere archery meeting ^ 
It was that hussy Miss Bumam Schold 
ham and her intriguing mother * Them 
I had often seen at these affairs where 
they performed with no mean skill and they 
had mveigled my old friend down where 
Cupid shot an arrow with deadly accuracy 
After that — ^perhaps my heart was 
too sore to search the papers with my 
usual care — I lost sight of Nibb for a 
long time, in fact until the following 
Apnl, when he was at Brooklands on a 
motor-bicycle as the organ of those 
locomotives mformed me This was the 
resurrection of my dead mterest and I 
searched fevenshly his former haunts, 
but in vain I could find not a trace of 
him I cudgelled my brams for a solution, 
and came on nothmg satisfactory 
Could It be that before they would 
consent to anything definite the Bumam 
Scholdhams had msisted on his changing 
that distinguished nomenclature for a 
long-wmded, double barrelled loud cymbal 
of a name like theirs Surely I could 
recomise him under so slight a disguise — 

" A Nibb by any othei name — ” 

The Mormvg Post would never have 
missed his engagement or mamage Had 
some dreadful secret been discovered ^ 


Had they eloped ’ Then why were the 
People and the Star so silent ^ 

I was mystified and in despair uhen 
in June the Police News in the Globe 
gave me a clue Miss Burnam-Scbold 
ham was still smgle, she was a militant 
suffragette and had just been given three 
months' for window-breakmg and assaulting 
the Police For the next few days my 
efforts were unceasing I read every paper 
with an eager tireless eye, and then I 
found him and read the story like a book 
^Vlien he discovered Clara's opmions 
It V as a dreadful shock to Nibb The 
vulgar ostentation of such behaviour was 
gaT and wormwood to a shy retmng nature 
like his he tried to persuade her and failed 
Broken hearted he retired to the peace 
giving shades of Berkshire to grow pedigree 
bulbs and there I left him brightening a 
page of the Garden 

What remains is m the nature of an 
epilogue, for when the war is over he 
will of course return to what he has nobly 
made his life’s work When the w 
started my first thoughts were how would 
this affect Nibb In the first turmoil 
and upheaval I could get no news of 
him I studied the gazettes for his com 
mission without success , but I had no fear 
of his failing England at such a time 
Hehad however, elected with his charming 
humility to serve m the lowliest capacity, 
and I am now content to bid him fare 
well where the Daily !iItrror has shown 
him — ^fourth from the left— driving our^ger 
soldiers to the trenches in a Vanguard bus 



UNDER THE BANYAN. 


BY 

JAMES H. COUSINS 

Under the Banyan thickly He 
Leaves like an autuipn newly shed. 

Yet keen against the sapphire sky 
The green of spring breaks overhead 
So closely neighbour birth and death, 

It seems the all-pervading sun 
Holds in a trance-hke pause of breath 
The past and future blent in one 

Yea, folded in deep calm beside 
Our shallow fret of joy or ruth. 

Back on itself the living tide 
Augustly flows from age to youth . 

For Age in wrinkles witch-like stands. 

And leans great Wisdom on hey crutcli, 
Yet pushes forth adventuring hands 
Earthward for youth to spring at touch 

Had we thy secret, ancient child 1 
Our hearts might Hghtlier pay time’s toll , 
Count years behind, not on us piled, 

Each hour the birthtime of the souk 
So might we thy large saneness share. 

Root proud in clay, and fruitage skyed 
Not wholly thinned to lire and air. 

Nor in earth darkness wholly tied 

Unto which end our prayer is made 
That we, from deeper vision won. 

Here, where the mght-like slumbrous shade 
Is cast and mixed %vith noonday sun. 

May ^impse where fast the shuttle gleams, 
Flymg to weave in mystic ivays 
Something of daylight in our dreams. 
Something of dreaming in our days 
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he left sailor suits He was at the very 
bottom of the list \vith a score of only 
half that of the next above and I blush 
to say that he did not score one " gold ' 
^^y was .he there ^ Why did he 
take his shiny silk hat, his marvellous 
boots with the fawn uppers his elegant 
morning coat to a mere archery meeting ^ 
It was that hussy Miss Bumam Schold 
ham and her mtngmng mother * Them 
I had often seen at these affairs where 
they performed with no mean skill and they 
had mveigled my old fnend down where 
Cupid shot an arrow with deadly accuracy 
After that — perhaps my heart was 
too sore to search the papers with my 
usual cate— I lost si^t of Nibb for a 
long time, in fact until the following 
April, when he was at Brooklands on a 
motor bicycle as the organ of those 
locomotives mformed me This was the 
resurrection of my dead interest and 1 
searched feverishly his former haunts 
but in vaiu I could find not a trace of 
hull 1 cudgelled my brains for a solution 
and came on nothing satisfactory 
Could It be that before they would 
consent to anything definite the Burnam 
Scholdhams had insisted on lus changing 
that distmguished nomenclature for a 
long winded, double barrelled loud cymbal 
of a name like theirs Surely I could 
recognise him under so slight a disguise— 

' A Nibb by any other name ” 

The Mornujg Post would never Iiave 
missed his engagement or marriage Had 
some dreadful secret been discovered ? 


Had they eloped ’ Then why were the 
People and the Stay so silent ^ 

I was mystified and in despair when 
in June the Police News in the QkU 
gave me a clue Miss Burnam Schold 
ham was still smgle, she was a militant 
suffragette and had just been given three 
months for wmdow-breakmg and assaulting 
the Pohcc Pot the next few days roy 
efforts were unceasing I read every paper 
witli an eager tireless eye, and then I 
found him and read the story like a book 
IVhen he discovered Clara’s opinions 
It V as a dreadful shock to Nibb The 
vulgar ostentation of such behaviour was 
ga 1 and wormwood to a shy retiring nature 
Uke his he tried to peesua^ her and failed 
Broken hearted he retired to the peace 
giving shades of Berkshire to grow pedigree 
bulbs and there I left him brightening a 
page of the Garden 

What remains is in the nature of an 
epilogue, for when the war is over he 
will of course letum to what he has nobly 
made his lifes work When the 
started my first thoughts were how would 
this affect Nibb In the first turmoil 
and upheaval I could get no news oi 
him I studied the gazettes for his com 
mission without success but I had no fear 
of lus failmg England at such a time 
He had however, elected with his charming 
humility to serve in the lowliest capacity, 
and I am now content to bid him fare 
well where the Daily Mirror has shown 
him — fourth from the left— driving our eager 
soldiers to the trenches in a Vanguard has 
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THE TALE OF THE MATTI. 


ROSAMOND NAPIER, 


tense silence of''?™ )ung°e *£r ** and ^ 1“'* twilight bine, which in 

loud as a blackbird. paTsionate as the ‘o 

nightingale. again to heliotrope. 

Butterflies large as birds and birds ns “t th® aold weather the 

small as butterfifes flicS and Sker '’'2'^' 

through the razor-like edge of san and hTmb streaks of green fire amongst the 
shade. There are bamboos guSiinn f Ih^.sra ® 

hundred feet into the blue, like® exaufsite ® watchful eyes, mysterious motion- 

green fountains. There is the nS tree !w t''® "’““"’■Sht is striking 

with Its silvery foliage and its elistenmo the leaves ; and the mornings 

trank for ever scurfing and peeling® chifA^ “2,® ?P“ntaneously as a 

the Kindal reddened with^ blossmn laughter. On ]ust such a radiant 

teak with its enormous leaves But what S?'"®Vi,*''\-“i‘‘*’ 

rmrwnat d stance the chiming of many bells as fairy- 

like, nc ewAAf in li... it 


arrests the attention is the Matti tree 

f®"' tough and 

ribbed as an elephant’s hide, she®stands 
sentinel-wise. Dignified she is, although 


uiauy uciib as 

Hke, as sweet in that crystalline purity of 
air as the dew-drops twinkling in their 
rainbow thousands on every tree. 

In the topmost branches of the Matti 

B T<acj A*av.n1.. it.. Tr • i 


her limbs are WdenlymonstrouVsSj? w — 

as from suSering made visible Cr^* the big Kanarese squirrel, 

bosses project from her trunk »nH w gleaming auburn and crimson in the early 
branches, often in rude resemblance hanging tail like a golden 

some wild animal's head. Scarcelv a of pampas. She had been cram- 

tree that has not her deformity young leaves into her mouth, but at 

into one of these swellings, hew^nfi ihJ! sound of that fairy music filtering 
grotesque head, and the Matti win tb^’ough the bamboo thickets she dropped 
water bitterer than any tears ^ young shoots that she was holding in 

Yet once the hmbs of the Matti were . .t.. 


^ tiiai sne was noiuiiig i** 

_..wv iziv. iiiuub oi me Matti were ac ner little thumbless hands ; she gripped 
shapely as those of some fariEht-IinTioa branch, crouched rigid, with fixed 

young girl leaning into life her eyes, and furiously grinding teeth, 

pressed by the casement, her shv eaeer pv!S s“<JdenIy let fly her ringing, quickly repeated 
darting, poising, glancing. And®a= nS t^tphed convulsively into the air, 

1^1 seam the- skin and gnarl the bear. indignantly' again, rippled down a 

so it has seamed bonxontal branch, sprang a flash of red- 
*''e heart anfSs'nf KoM through the blue..f... and !ol the 
the Matti tree. of wands of the bamboos twenty feet away 


the Matti tree. - or wands of the bamboos twenty feet away 

have been cattle '™™’sively shaking. 

^oorat haunts S ib. r And now the Musya, the sacred, black- 
anara forest. "oums of the faced, black-handed peiple were crashing 

from frAO_+r^v, i.. x-5- . ‘al- 1 «/,/! 


tracks through the ® 

"“r ‘he faced, black-handVd~pMpk wera'cSing 

stSelit '»"S long ag? a bT ‘^-‘“P “> ‘«o-top ivith humped 

tail. Many had bttle ones 

brightness of ii^a dinging from their neck. “ Whoo. . . .oop 

Wnoo. .ooop "they joyously shouted to the 
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advancing bells. They had nothing to 
fear. And was it not many case the hour 
to troop to the forest pool wlierc the tall 
bamboos clustered round to gaze at their 
owTi delicate beauty, and the lotus blooms 
lifted their long necks out of the A\*atcr 
to smile up at the sky with the 
lovely candour of a child ? ' Whoop 1 
Who., -ooop! ” 

But little stripy grey Alalu whisked 
across a patch of sunshine, and fled up a 
Nandi tree shrieking, and jerking his tail 
at every shriek. A Golden Onolc flashed 
into the cloudy undergrowth ol bamboo, 
screaming parrots flew like a necklace of 
emeralds whose thread had snapped a 
jungle cock, hidden with his little harem 
crowed, *' Korrk. .kok. ...” 

TIic whole jungle was m an indignant 
uproar at the approach of humanity. 

But the Matti tree dreamed happily. 
For were not the ploughs of the Haviks 
fashioned from her strong wood ? To her 
the sound of the approaching bells, ” tink, 
tonk, tinkle-tinkle, klmk, klonk, kionk,” 
uas very friendly. 

The track turned sharply away to the 
right, and now round by those bamboos 
still unwarmed by the early sun there came 
the Korcharu with their string of pack 
buffaloes, and bullocks laden \vith rice, 
with bctcl-nut, pepper, chillies, and carda- 
moms. Leaving bright tracks where their 
slow feet had brushed the grey dc>v from 
the golden grass, they emerged one by one 
into the sunlight, the ^rk buffaloes 
burnishing instantaneously into silver, the 
milky-blue and brown bullocks into dazzling 
white and copper. And all the while 
rang the mingling voices of those bells 
about their necks, which had scared the 
savage beasts of night, and now sweetened 
the morning as nmning water sweetens a 
country side. 

Tlie carai’aii was on its way dorni to 
the coast. The Korcharu Iiad travelled 
all night, and now they would Iialt during 
the heat of the day. The women in their 
imMeachcd calico skirts girded above the 
thighs were unloading the cattle. Tliej' 


were tiuck-set and swurthy, and wore no 
bodice, but ppcs, and ropes of beads, 
black and glistening as blackberries, fell 
do\yn over their bosoms, and rose up to 
their very care. Tlic men were fashioning 
little huts with palm-Icaf roof and walls, 
and children of seven and upwards were 
lighting fires, and preparing “ lagi.” The 
whole glade rang with the cheery ” klinkle, 
klonk,” of the bells, as the cattle slowly 
dispersed amongst the bamboos and other 
trees, plucking at the burnt grass as tlicj 
went. 

Hon was not skewbald or brindled as 
were the others, but flawless white like the 
Sfogra blossom with which the little Hindu 
bndc is crowned. His wrinkly dewlap 
swuycd far below the knee. His lustrous 
eyes fringed with silken laslics, and lus 
dewy muzzle w ere black as brmjals Those 
wide horns cuiving up, and out from the 
massive head were still reddened from the 
staining at the feast of Dasara three months 
earlier, and now from tlitir tips nodded 
and dangled brilliant tassels. A double 
row of sky-blue beads looped his brow 
He swung fonvard, very slowly and majes- 
tically, passing ins tongue round his muzzle, 
and blowing softly, 'fhe sun was shining 
througli his cars transforming them into a 
miracle of rose, and silver fire. 

Every leaf on the Matti was trembling. 
The sap ran leaping through her branches. 

If the Noble One, the Sacred One 
should come nigh ! If he should deign to 
rest beneath my branches 1 Oh, what 
happmess for this unworthy suppliant I ” 
sighed, and shivered the JIatti. 

There was shade beneath her branches. 
Here the scorched grass wxs still gemmed 
with dew’. It wiis as if a w'oman, kneeling, 
liad happily cast down her liair for her 
lord to tread upon. And now the Matti 
trembled with rapture, for Ilori the milk- 
white bull had singled her out. Hon had 
lowered majestically on to his kn^, and 
with a loud snuffing sigh of satisfaction 
lay* down. 

The butterflies vanished like blossoms 
shrivelled in the heat. Tlie liquid bubbling 
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oi the Shama had dried. Kes Annaln 
slept, and all the stealthy hidden jungle 
life. 

Later when the sunlight began to slant* 
and the sweet-voiced green fruit pigeons 
were wistfully calling from the wild fig in 
which they feasted, Hori rose to graze j 
but never did he wander far from the Matti 
tree. 

And when only the tips of the bamboo 
feathers were bnght in sunshine, and the 
trunk of the Matti had long dulled to purple 
the Korchani continued their journey down 
to the coast. 

As they wuunci away out of sight 
between the shadowed trunks, the shadowed 
bamboos, the shadowed undergrowth, and 
brown grass, their bells tinkling, and klonk- 
ing fainter and ever fainter in the distance, 
the Matti heard the green fruit pigeons 
calling half joyfully, half sadly from their 

fig tree, “ He is gone, is gone, 

IS gone, is gone, is go..ne.’' For there is 
always something both melancholy and gay 
in the wandering up and down whistle of 
a fruit pigeon, just as there is something 
melancholy and gay in the perfect loveliness 
of their plumage. The wstfulness of that 
tender grey and lilac, but then the vivid 
gveen slashed with yeUow, the little orang6 
feet, and the pleading crimson eyes ringed 
about ivith keenest blue ! 

And so the scorched days and de\vy 
nights slipped by like an ever-moving 
chain with links of shining gold, and yet 
more precious platinum. - The butterflies 
flickered, the strange bright birds shrieked, 
and the hidden Shama sang in the bamboo 
thickets with the sweetness of running 
water. As the grey hours warmed to gold, 
the happy Musya people " whooped " away 
down to the forest pool where the bamboos 
clustered round to gaze at their own love- 
liness, and the lotus lifted their long necks 
out of the water to smile up into the bine 
with the candour of a child ; and as the 
golden hours cooled to grey the happy 
Musya people whooped back again, somi 
by the high tree track, others by the Ipw 
grassy one ; for that was their custom. 


And one evening numbers of them gathered 
in the Matti tree with angry exclamatory 
cries. “ Ker. . . .uck. Guk. Guk 1 "and the 
Matti guessed that Hull the great Striped 
One was about, or Honagya the yet more 
cwl Spotted One. But the Matti paid no 
heed to the cries. For night and day was 
the Matti dreaming of the Return of Hori 
And that evening Huli struck at Kermadi 
the deer, and dragging him down, gorged 
The green pigeons had stripped their 
fig long since, but another tree had fruited 
close by. And early one dew-bright morn- 
ing the Matti heard them wistfully, joy- 

fuffy caW/ng, “He rs here, is here, 

is here." The Matti tree trembled, and 
then stood -very still. 

And as she pondered thus, faintly, 
faintly on the evening air came cries of 
" Hull I HuU I HuU I ” (Tiger I Tiger 1) from 
excited human throats, and all at once the 
earth trembled amongst the sensitive roots 
of the JIatti with the far away thunder of 
many cattle feet. And a little smDe rippled 
through the leaves of the Matti. Huh 
seeldng for some strayed and enfeebled 
old bullock or buffalo had wandered right 
in amongst the cattle of the Korcharu, and 
they had charged him, as cattle ivill. The 
Matti pictured Hori’s rush ivith lowered 

head, and curved tail And presently 

she wondered if she saw the discomforted 
HuU creeping past but in that mothy 
twilight she could not tell. 

A great moon climbed slowly into the 
sky and the Matti tree waited for the foot- 
fall of Hori amongst the great fallen leaves 
of leak that lay like scattered earthenware 
And it was not long before she saw his body 
shining out in almost unearthly purity 

from the shadows and lo ' Hon 

had come to her, 

"My Lord " 

Into that perfect moonlit hour Hull 
crept like some evil thought. And the fur 
of Hull was golden like the sunburnt grass, 
and the long slender flicker of light and 
shadow from the bamboos ivas as the long 
slender stripes on the great ivarm body of 
Huli. The teak leaves were softened with 
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dew, and no longer cracked and snapped 
like broken earthenivare And Hull, crouch- 
ing there, saw not that starved and most 
miserable buffalo whose bones were nigh 
to piercing its poor hide, but Hori noble 
in gloss, in opulent creasing folds Hon 
who because he \vas seeing naught but the 
grace of the Jlatti tree, would fall an easy 
prey to fang and claw And Hull re- 
membered how Hon had burst his bonds 
and led the herd agamst him And Hub’s 
whiskers gleamed like stout white wires, 
and now his claws were disappearing into 
their velvet, and reappearing, disappeanng, 
and reappearing But he paused Tor 
the moment was very sweet 

And all at once there was a stimng m 
the Matti tree The Musya people broke 
into loud wammg cnes 

Leisurely Hon turned lus beautiful head 
m the moonlight, as one who strives to 
linger m the fair pastures of dream , and 
before that happy langour had fiiyi away 
from lus eyes Huh made a short dash . . . 

From thejplunging confusion beneath 
the Matti a stnpy paw flashed up, and out 
with fine curved clai\3 bnght, and light . . . 
Hull’s head with flattened ears was nailed 
beneath the throat of Hon, creases of loose 
warm white skin folding about his jaws, 
and into the green glare of lus cruel half- 
shut eyes . . An upward, and sideway 
wrench, and without 'a sound Hon shud 
dered and sank on the knees of the Math 
with a dislocated neck 

‘ 0 Enemy of Love ! ” 

But purring Huh was already beginning 
his dreadful work 

And the Matti cried out to Death to 
release her from this torment The tears 
that she could not shed gathered till the 
heat and the pain were even more than 
the heat and the pain of the deer as he 
groivs his antlers And it seemed to her as 


it seems to the deer that something was 
pushmg through her very flesh 

So then m years to come when the 
Korcharus with their jingling cattle were 
wandering beneath the Matti tree on their 
way down to the coast it chanced that a 
Iittie naked child glanced up through the 
tangles of his hair " Ai Nodu i ” “0 
look,” cried he, pomtmg to the Matti tree 
For dunng these slow years the suffering 
of the Matti had all the while been taking 
shape, and the shape was even as the head 
of Hon 

It was here that Hull killed Hon, ray 
father's strajed bull, when I was but a 
little lad,” said a swarthy young fellow, 
” leaving nothing but the beads he wore 
across his brow scattered there m the grass ” 

And the Korcharu hewed off the head 
of Hon, and when the long imprisoned 
tears of the Matti dnpped forth, httle 
thirsty children dipped their fingers m 
thinking to drink cool sweetness as from 
the Water Creeper, but they cried out wth 
wry faces that the Matti gave water bitterer 
than tears 

And the pity of it all so ached m the 
Matti trees that they too put forth the 
head of Hon in remembrance But as 
the origin and true meaning of certam rites 
m religion become distorted, so has the 
story of Hon and the Matti been forgotten 
And now you may rarely sec the milky- 
blue head of Hon looking from the milky- 
blue trunk of the Matti Sometimes indeed 
there is a bull's head but with no horns, 
sometimes an elephant's with but half a 
trunk, sometimes a gargoyle’s, but more 
often than all merely a great thickened 
swelling And the Forest Officers will tell 
you tliat the Matti tree is subject to a 
disease of water swelling, just as the 
physiologists will tell you that Joan of Arc 
was an epileptic 
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INDIAN LOVE SONG 


BY 

SHIRLEY HODGKINSON. 


Last night I heard a noman 
A-^vailing for her dead ; 

I turned to my beloved. 

And, clinging close. I said : 

“ Death’s Angel could not hold you 
Nor any Heaven keep. 

“ You would come back to Lalun 
'' If you but heard her weep.” 


Brave words and bravely spoken t 
My lover held me fast • 

.. part us, 

^ ine future, present, past 
!, Are ours, my sweet, for ever 
^ bo kmow no doubt or fear. 

dearest, 

Hereafter, love, and here * ’* 


For seven years, my lover, 
We’ve shared both joy and pain. 

love the gods have lent us , 
But they — fake back again 1 
I clung to my beloved. 

And, sighing soft, I said: 

Icive, 1 hear that woman 
” Still wailing for her dead I ” 


BALLADE OF INDIAN STUDENT LIFE 


At a quarter past ten 
w a wee thingie maw, 

In?o™wajjstquJ“”® 

Ilka mqmin’ they're there 
btraragm aboot, 

I'sMies a' bare— 
beither tammy nor cloot. 

Uke stirks in a glen 

=*n' .‘hey stare 
jVi then- bmkie an’ pen 
In Cornwallis Square. 


W. DOUGLAS. 


Cornwallis Square 
I lU ^ them, nae doot. 
^ their hcidics a* bare— 
Neither tammy nor cloot. 


Foul day or fair 
Maks nae odds to them — toot. 
An' their heidies a' bare — 
Neither tammy nor cloot. 

I dinna recht ken 
Gin it maks their J.eids sair. 
But they uimna come ben 
In Cornwallis Square 

Frae the heat an' the glare. 

I m rale pitten oot, , 

An^ their heidies a* bare — 
Neither tammy nor cloot. 
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CALCUTTA 


WE LABOUR TO DECEIVE. 


KASR EL NA-IZHA. 


bmht ’a ‘i"' "*'''■' "'^hS tea. tias Club afte^’tenm^S "* ^Winal 

Sutfa/iKh, <0 ‘lb ,; V„„ .eem-d pretty happy uhe„ I pa.ed» 


Su£fapVh,tmu'5 HasL'n to '“ ‘I'i *“"''<1 P«tty 

wlusky and soda «hen in strolled th^Graie-DTO” S' P'^“"-U‘gEer 

nicknames most of tiwm “Sfratew^^ lionour- 

eac^ ‘■ontaimngthree members todn Tm I niayornuy not be aWe 

knmJ w.L^ «htt IS more «as K niy end up at a heart to 

tCro?m Society Of the imSL?,L k filler ” said th» Historian 

callpA ♦>! • BelfieM of the Finance Department was ^ cornered me and asked me why 

3‘FssfS"sa.d. ..J 

m iX • son “v T 'P'" ■“* better fcha'?'' G;'’*’”"'," ' “A 

Nostor, losta„v^h,„fs®±*■i 1 '.^L'^■"f‘ 5 ''»<' 0 „ ■■ VVell, J dea? old bird .1 a , toman doetn't 

IW her Dirlpne ♦,^ *V..* i—i. 


,„jTt.a • sues simpiy asung lor ii 

'vVe*had 3 . L ' ' le"® J ‘ Jorkms,' I said, ' Jorkins— he 

Club and on + 1 ®^^ cheery little flat, near the Turf * of Belfield’s He’s lust letired from the 

It the ""Matron^ second floor , «e jocularly named Sennee, and he left his liver behind 

rather b” 4 e diRnere^^S ® .Jveepsake The old gentleman has 

days) and up «fb ** "/* before auction bridpe Sp^.*^*^**^ himself on us for the cold weather, and 

u„ soS? rL!“"i 4d » ISd A’StVrt'rJ Sir 


BdSSjT Jaar, a'gr “■ '" “.I 'h'oS'vaart Sn^any, 

soinethmg^up ^ I sau°*w^ sure there’s he^ hT' 

to Rojal^SuSin at Gibbon talking awav is to poor Mr Belficid who 

heard the words ‘V)?® and I ove^ I ^^ as getting quite sentimental 

hnng him toliaU ^‘hbon, you must wonldn’t mind my making 


heard the words ^^hedivial Club— and I ove^ ^ getting quite sentimer 

hnng him toliaU ^‘hbon, you must wonldn’t mind my maL..p 

Royal Susan AA3 ^" *Jo«must an orphan for the occasion So I was 

Judge, and wife of the senior detailsabout Mr Jorkms. I CS 

flats that we had so f ^ ^ control over bachelor cow*^ ’ I'^w caught sight of another 

ofuswereinherhu^A“®.®®®"^““ye'’aded^^^^^ that I must bring 

go OUT own way m t^s ^ her— and I said I would do my 

“That wor^n’P'f®^ himself into a chair d-iS^ Historian looked half nervously at 

"she never eSn 4 a? he contmoVd fit?? V ^‘t a cigarette After a 

the devil the HistonL? ^ "onder whd hid L ^®"n®’ "tiich Gibbon’s fairy stoD 

He hadn’t bnl f" ? ® jarmng about » ,A,, Grave Digger said " It is a 


i'UAt jAoyai busan s leg and teach tha. . 

. Jorkms IS stavw with us he is my 
^^•,ho«nsgot nolner I\ow, what's to be done 

h3, ** sot to call," said I. " he’d better 

nave some visiting cards printed’’ 
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For 64 years this name of Studebaber has stood for Quality Depend* 
ability and Satisfaction For 64 years Studebaber has been recog 
nized as one of the world s GREAT manufacturers and for 64 
years, Studebab^, one of the oldest American Industrial Institutions 
has stood as the leader solving all the endless problems of moving 
the world s people and goods m comfort and security 
There are few manufacturers in any line of business who have en 
joyed as long a period of uninterrupted experience and prosperity 
as Studebaber This has been due 

1st — to the manufacturing ot a superior quality product 
3nd — to the exercising of business methods on the high 
est ethical basis 

3rd — to a conservative and sound hnancial policy 
This condition is the best possible guarantee both to the purchaser 
of a Studebaber car end to the dealer m Studebaber cars No mat 
ter in what capacity a reader of this advertisement may want to be 
associated with Studebaber whether as owner, dealer service sta 
tionman chauffeurorwhatnot h-ismoresureofhis ground because 
of Studebaker’s long and successful manufacturing career than he 
poss bly could be with any other motor car firm which has been 
in the business only a comparatively short time 
We invite you to see the latest model Studebaber motor cars 
at our showroom, or write us for handsomely illustrated 
literature 

Seieral body types open and closed des gns n h r ght 
dne and steer ng as preferred w tb ful rqu pment 
espec ally adapted to Ihe needs of each terr lory 

Sole Ageatf 

FrervcK Motor Car &. Elec. Co., Ld. 

(Incorporated Id Belgium ) 

CALCUTTA and BOMBAY 




After 3 little discussion wl deciJcd to havt card; 
which bore the inscription 

Mr John Jorkins 
Indian Cnil S.r\ict (Retd) 

Ti . rra\ellers Oub SW 

These tterc 1 Jt round Cairo upon the burra mems 


f*u T 'sii Cairo upon tnc bum 
oI pe place and «e explained that he was \erv sh\ 
and not at all fit that a st\ere and prolong d 
couRe of fe\ei had gt\en him a distressing tmtcli 
"as 2 cutel> self-comcioui 

(..1, replied in this he thought out 

fresh Jams about Jorkins and lerv nearlj ga\e th» 
exuberance of spirits 
mrJ ^ of unagination Jorkins became quite the 
mode not to know him was to argue \oureelf un 

kmown harsmtheClubweretobe lieard^sajing that 
theyd seen and spoken to hint on the lacccoursi 

outnisliiersa\edus hewasin%ited to the Aeenev 
{corresMnding to Go\ eminent House liere m India? 
but unfortunately he had left for a trip u, the xS 
'ro“ Lt;£ rri"* ‘V'“' G.hbonU'dm™ ^ 

.. WU Egj ptian Morning News m 

\ hich he deprecated the growth of bridge olavanp 

■nS rr. omcers in 

ing out that it tended to sap the spirit of duK 

■nieScr J J”*''"® B ngalCivfscrMM (ijctd) 
ine letter was answered b\ ina^solf and Umv 

wut t it dajs of our triumph were ntarfv over 
m bbddmfj a thiindglSlt fell 

“I- II «n t "“>1^ >■»».( 

baMij Holtl Cairo 

Dear Sir January 211 / 

^ Conimiltre of flic Trardl, r. 

name 'ofthat ^Club 
best of mj belief yZ 

1 ours faithfullj 

John Jorkins Ts, f'c '‘'s“‘fedT“"''” 

Jorkins"™ ‘"‘V “«>•“ 

X.L-dt^rnnS Si 

topher Ponbonby ’ Idonfk ” ‘‘‘luart Mr Chris 
feller except that apSCulv h^ “bout the 

oftheTratellers— wliat tin m ^ ^be toniniiltct 

Eventually we S do ? 

to Mr Christopher Pmtoub? 

"™t' " llS“Mr gS 


Jorkins did not exist that flie ivliolc slot) had Wh 
3 jest and lie ended tt it], jirotiise apologies for hai™ 
med the name of the Travellcis dob ivliidi J? 
•ejt sure under the circumstances Mr Ponsonbi 
would excuse and that with renewed apologies he 
was his \crj faithfullj Edward Belfield ® 

This was despatched to the Savoj Hotel and 
iMlmg the netd of a little supjxirt we decided tod ne 
u*??, ba\e a bottle of the best Tie 

bubblj soon restored Gibbon s optimism but 
just as he was talking of good old Ponsonbj etc and 
^t^sing fresh schemes Alphonse the head waiter 
brought a note to Belfield He opened it and read 
It out — 

Dear Sir 

I am not a member of the Travellers Club 
Neither have 1 heard of Jlr Jorkins either 
in life or m fiction 

\oun> faithful]} 

Chr Ponsonbj 

bo he doesn t know liis Dickens either 'aid 
Belfield 

This left us more m the dark than ever except 
that ttc realised tint our own leg was being bidli 
pulled The rest of the evening was srent in trjvnj 
to spot who could have found out the Jorkms mvlh 
but we gave it up os a bad job and waited lor 
developments 

Opi>os.ite our flat was another genial chum net) 
conswing of four heartj «ouls in vinous )ol» under 
the I^jjiinn Government Tliej had displajtd a 
discnct interest m Jorkms and we decided to bj 
the matter licfore them, so tlk next Sundj wx 
mvitcd ourselves to luiicli ind broke the storj to 
tlitiii under tin. influence of a good mcnl and mud 
hock cup thej rolled about on the ground with 
laughing especially at the Ponsonbv episode alwhicli 
thej iKirlj bit up the car|>ot wath amusement 

Evcoluallj oneof them Wilkinson said— Looklietc 

>ou deserve it all for not letting us in from the lust 
But IS jou come to us vvt wiU tell jou our SI k "C 
wcit taken m by the Jorkins v'am but as we never 
sau hinw,fl„.r i. r.: gkf ,,mr M 


III oy iiK jorivins j’am our as we i 
sau him either comirj, in or going out of jour iwi 
we Ixgan to have our doubts WTicre jou made jo ir 

idoonxr une faUtniT fkl^Kf h,.. ixir.rnmr' ridc' 


•iloonxr was talking about his early morning ridc' 
Wt stt ourselves to watch for him and so wc bowl □ 
you out instanter for he never came out of jourliuu^c 
ItsteiiKda jioor effort togo and ftlJtverjonc that tli 
whole story was a faU so we thought wedtntur 
own hands at a fairj tale too accordiiij,!} Carew 
and I went oil to tlie Savoj looked f( r a likelj namr 


•iiu t ou lo me 'lavoj lookeu u r a iiwjj 
thought that Ponsonby siemcd as good as anj 
We wrote jmt a chil fri m old Pon onby in a dLsguisfo 
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We wrote jmt a chil fri m old Pon onby in a dLsguisfo 
h nd and fairly bowled jou out iinfortuiiateh 
that ass of a j urttr at tin Savoj Iniulud jour note 
to Ponsonbj mstcid of keeping it back for U' to 
work JOU uj) a bit more However it was a good 
effort on jour pait ami licit s to old Jtrkins 

It oiUj rimamcd to break the news to Ro\^l 
Susan this wl del idtd to do bv gi'ing ‘ dinner in 
Mr Jorkms name to tin, various ladies who had 
offered luiu hospitalilj Tlieyall accepted and just 



MuiK Tents ^Durrik 

in il?e C&isimos CniuJj affinj (lie greatest ofciimfor-t, 
tr-dreronoMrorf toi <l?eir Reliatlliig Duittofiige 
Comparative Cfieajjiiess 



iIMUIKL mills G CAWNPOREi 

^ PK c£ usrs FfiEE of^ yiPPLicATiQS si’mts rxmPDEo PPOMPfiv av f.£QUCsr 


ijcfore inner they ^\efc informed that Jfr Jorkins 
had been sudaenlj 'summoned to England and had 
Jeff that morning for Port Said deputing his nephew 
Mr Belfield to do the honours aftei dinner the real 


story was tohl to them liy the Historian m his sunniest 
^ner Royal Susan was inclined to be on her 
dignity but sh^ graciously pardoned us and jorkins 
a\ent to th<* same jdacc as Mrs Hams 


OUR HYMN. 

BY 

P C MA^JUK 


Odin and Thor they worship now 
Teach us great God to keep oitr \ow * 
wlfN ^ j blasphemes thy name 
With fire and sword his hosts infame 
F,?t 'engeance drear 

For foiled plans-The end is near 
sons thy hosts arc on his path 
thy vengeance Lord his aftermath 


Tht poisoned air the poisoned wells 
flic tortured jinsoncrs in their cells 
The Liistlaitia enme supreme 
Tlie broken pledge the lying theme 
The chateaux robbed by pnneely hand 
wtray the KuUiircd \aterlandl 
Bless Thou our arms to right the wrong 
N;t free the weak and crush the strong 


sk-ulk in land locked bays 

Tho V hurl him back 

befouls Ins track 

JJJitby and Scarbrough tell the mam 
How Germans Ined to fight again ' 

^?ust payer our sailors pray 

Just one clean fight to test the day ^ 


Tlic Blonde Beast stalks with apjietite 
Enslaxc tht black oppress the white 
Our Island Home his secret mark 
That guard our watch dogs grim and stark 
That Island spoke jnsl not too late, 

Por this he roars his Hymn of Hate 
« t? Nanquishcd Belgium free 

"c II sing our hymn of \ictory 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 


PERCY SWAFFER 

wore*^pDpinar*^us ICS officer is illotted lanous 

Without letters for words will nm k. ^ including a few useful ones and his ■sphere 

«h.b If VeduTo ^d *'> being so widely extended that m 

pressure on author pleads atnormal ^“turc he may be cxi>ccted to pass the death 

the pages of this peiio lical ”” conspirators and ndc the ^ icerovs Cup 

in the same week The I C S officer is 
XTO only man who knows all about this country 
before he gets here 

I M S — Indivn Medical Service 


A ^ ‘^-Indian Cuil Service 
for the eUmne modestvto'l if^™'^^tnition noted 

b -I ndian Medical Service 

class knowIedmofSTt®]”^ admission are a first expert Harlev St Its members give 

Construction ^ Reepmg Naval ^ ^“st moderate charges have been 

ning Crochet Wnrl Botany Town Plan of and have an immense opinion 

S V^ochet ^\c.^k Ophthalmology, and Pres^J J ^j^^^^ctitionerswith whom th^ir co opcmtion 
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C INC — CoMM\NDrR IV Cinrr 

A high wnl po«il!oii at '^inili which is bclu\ed 
to carry with it certain miht'Tj diitws such ss con 
(liictiiip canipai„nis at a dist-’nce nf several thousand 
miles from the 'Cunc of oprafion \t one lime tlic 
C in C was siihjechd to cnil influence but since 
ti IS his been romoi(d he ] as been aWe 1 n act with 
more freedom 

S s\n T— Stipja and TnwsroRT 


presented for pa5ment when recognition 
brance of it i> not immediate 


or remera 


I L C—lMrrni\L LrcisLAnVr Council 

A collation of more ni less distinguidicd Euro 
peons and Indian> whose brcMtj and simplicity m 
public spooking K lieliev eti to bo directh responsible 
for the ease with whicli new Vicerojs master thi 
intncocies nf Indian pi obleins 


\n Ind an -Vnin DLpartment which hoardsstorcs 
etc at ti e Calcutta and other docks ami despatches 
uien to thsopo amia when the accninmndation in 
thK cnimtn 1 cemnes limited Its nfflceis are ustially 
imploud m d ahng with tlie onlj war commodit\ 
the\ ki iw nothing about 

1 \ R 0 — IsnisN \i?\n Rrsrnar nr Orricrns 
\ mimlir of cnilians who ln\i. proved that tlie 

KSI nr? sending more Indian Arm\ 

In H I to Mesopotamia is said to have led 

wh Ir Km mf'i? I'tcsopotamn campaign 

hii J ‘ happened had ono of 

a url™T '',"'‘■15"' •'■' CensorsI,i|> 

n !■"»'' lertge lias heen ol 

n mrkahle assistance m facilitatmg^the desmteb of 
rnnimercnl and press messages ^ ^^Wch of 

c T n— C rIMIVSL IvVESTirSTIOV DCPAmiCNT 

^ ^ ^t^^hic \\ oRKs Department 

•fan .he'’es..„„L"„7'^ “i" 

I O U— I Owe You 

ns4eK'r„11Xt 

at Calicut at the end of tE» vasco oe Gama 

acquired w ithin a few hours Usually 

adopted h\ Eurowans 

niaj vaiy according to his cond.Ho ® signature 

" bm(„ni,tor«SaleXrot,' 




-iHUlAN LNPEniTIONARA i ORCP 


Bntish and Indian troops selected to open up the 
new holiday resorts of Basra Kut and Baglidad 
Inere is some delay in the completion of arrange 
menw at Kut and the pioneer work at Baghdad 
but Basra is already 1 nown as the Brighton of Ifeso 
P taima and the fust regatta on the Tigris can lie 
expected shortly The I F T is unanimous m if» 
opinion of the climate To ponuhrise Mesopotamia 
visitors expenses arc until further notice bciig 
entirely defrayed b\ the Government 


C I C — CoMPVNiov or THE Order or the Indian 
Empire 

Britishers m India are almost equally divided 
the decorated and the undccontcd C 1 E'senn 
tribute largely to the former so much so that the 
absence of the Order at some functions is the only 
sign of distinction The order is said to be awarded 
lor meritorious civil service m India, but this is 
strenuously disputed by those not possessing one 

I P — Indian Police 

T z'T*’® 1: ^ bfTicer IS the only serious nval to the 
ICS officer m modesty and self-effacement Hi< 
duties in the moffussil embrace polo tennis, bridge 
and dancing The other six hours of the day he has 
to himself 


B O C — Sandman Opera Companv 
A theatrical company consisting of numerous 
ladies and a few necessary men which visits India 
every winter Mliy the word opera has always been 
used m the description of the company was not 
revealed until last season when it consecutively 
staged such operatic successes as Potash and 
Perlmutter The Man Mho Stayed at Home 
and Grumpy 

R C T C —Royal Calcutta Turf Club 

Run on purely democratic lines The primary 
objects of the R C T C are Social^tercourse 
Exploitation of the Maidan Litigation Sweepstakes 
and Racing The qualification for membership 
IS v*ague but an applicant suspected of owoiing a 
racehorse need not despair of being blackballed 
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Coolina. Re^shina, Susiainin 






A MASTERPIECE. 


VLRE M MUJ?PH\ 


G^od culled a Axan white ro-;e of })erfect crace 
i^re as cloud wafer is and made \our face 
He caught glad gleammgs of gold oreolcs 
gent them with shadows mirrored m dim lit nook 
^t in autumml gJadts when hnger there 
Reluctant twilights and He wo\e vour hair 
He stole a bit of Heaxcn that dreaming lies 
ww m the East at e\en for 5our two e\c<; 

He took an Eden fruit that e\er dnps 
Vctar for thirsting souls and car\ed >our hjs 
He plucked a white plume from an ange s inng 
^^erance for its perfuming- ^ 
Musk that mght breezes bear to tired lands— 

And framed for comforting jour slender hands 
He stated a cloudlet that did swiftlv fleet 
lo sha^ a sleeping child and made jour feet 
\ star He bid to earth to be jour souf 
And last— lest too dmne should be the whole 
Great m^terpiecc— too high for earihh needs— 

^ ^ churchj'ard^eads 

\\ napless grate and prajcd it part 

M tth sod enough to shape jour human heart 


the love story ofjehangir. 




This Mark identifies the most 

complete line of Loose Leaf Books in the world 


INVITE the special attenuon of all progressive 
“n of business in India to the very large variety 
loose leaf hooks and office equipment made and 
Id under the trade mark printed above. There is 
no known need in office or factory or personal accounting that 
cannot be met by just the right device of our make. Standing 
out prominently arc such lines as — 



THfi LLfOGATC LCDGEtt- 
THE POPULAR LEDGER. 
SECTIONAL POST HINDERS. 
RECORD HINDERS for every 
purpose. 


SPECfAL POCKET COOKS 
on the moJern I.oose Leaf 
principle, with entire!) new 
features for )our convenience. 

1NDE.\ TABS and SHEETS. 

INKSTANDS. 


The goods \vc offer are All British in design, conception and manu- 
facture, everything betng made in our factory at Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Our latest catalogue is iniercsimg and instructive. Ask 
for a copy. ^ 


^ALL ENQUIRIES IN INDIA SHOUL'D BE ADDRESSETf TO 

TRAILL CO. L° 

BRITISH INDIAN ST., CALCUTTA 
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A MASTERPIECE. 


VERE M MURPHY. 

G^od culled a wan white rose of iterfect CTace 
^re 3s cloud water is. and made \our face 
He caught glad gleammgs of gold oreoleb 
Blent them \nth shadows mirrored m dim lit nooU 
&t in autumral glades, when linger there 
Reluctant twilights, and He wo\e vour hair 
He stole a bit of Hea\en that dreaming lies 
in the East at e\en for jour two ej-es 
He took an Eden fruit that e\er drips 
Nectar for thirsting souls, and car\ed j'our lips 
He plucked a wbte plume from an ange 's \\uig 
perfuming- ® 

Musk that mehl breezes bear to tired lands— 

And framed lor comforting your slender h!*nri« 

thaVdTSi; fleet 

To sha^ a sleeping child and made your feet 
^ earth to be jour soul 

And last— lest too divine should be the whok 
Great masterpiece — too high for earthly necd»— 

Found^fVo^^^^ * churchj-ard^Ieads. 

Found a lone nameless grate, and prated it ixirt 
M ith sod enough to shape your human heart 


the love story of jehangir. 


r..E child oi ' ■' 

m 6^lirr«!ls \ ““ cs'^liialcd Nur Jehan 

three i^t the little tillage of Sikri twVnfi' ^V*l 1*^*^* their lotc — a curious medley 

?.U His b^JhpK ^s' K*" constancy 

moasiSin? o ® ^rowii fioor eSamber ^^0*7 dated far back to liis bothood ‘ 

‘>tonecpilfti2., iSj 8 ^eet 4 inches th.- J«n^n was j-el an undetcloptd girl ir 

'"‘S'LlrST ?r p- 

''ill endure'^fho. ^ 1 ^ ‘ ^ * romance that Ghias-ud-dm. set out wntli his wife and «inalj 

Moghuls thcLcK n m"™ ‘’"^P “ “"A tho “M'" Moghul Court, templed him 

>hanmr^i TS.l'"™'!- „ ,1?. All »enl sscll «ith the htlle 

succeeded to iKa ^'rty-seven j-ears of age when he “"^*^rmdway across the de<ert of Smd Ihrr 

excessTlih^^^,.,^,*^'^ had Inc? TS of |t®y of juoMs.ons In this oesperate strut 

eldest son.^lSt ^ daughter. BcIietinS 

"hadcomimttedsuS of my j*outh^‘ }° ^ «ncsatab!e the unhappy parents 

mmitted suicide in despair ^ the infant under a tree with the intention of 

auandoning her, whik they struggled on a /< w more 
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Mcarj milts Honc\cr nature p^o^ed too strong 
The mother implored her husband to return at all 
costs and fetch the babj He did so ]ust as a snake 
vas approaching the tree under i\hich it laj He 
rescued the infant and hastened to the mother 
Simultaneous]} a carai'an came in sight and their 
tnala were over 

It was not long before famil} influence procured 
Gluas ud dm a position at the Moghul Court His 
foot once firmlj set upon the first rung of the ladder 
the Persian climbed swiftlj to fortune From Albar 
he recened the title of Itmad ud Daulah by which 
1 e IS famous m history 

Meanwhile the baby born in the desert grew up 
and her parents gave the name of Muhr an Nisa or 
ixal of Womankind The girl was a favourite with 
the ladies of the imperial harem During her 
mqucnt \nsits to them she was seen by the wuthful 
Prince Salim who fell passionately m love with her 
and ardcntlj desired her for wife It was not to be 
Akbar refused to sanction their union Instead he 
married the &al of Womankind to one of his \ oungest 
Generals a Turkoman entitled Sher Afk^n and 
ordwed both off to distant Bengal 

Years passed during which no word was 
^^uhr an Nisa and her imperial 
lover She was a mother and a happy wife If she 
brilliant position which 

Sri r" ® Sher Afkhan 

iiaci no ciusc for jealousy 

no sign 

nevertheless neither time nor absence succeeded m 
effacing the memory of his boyhood s love 

^nd Prince Salim had 
ascended the inasnad under the title of Jehangir 
than the new Emperor sent word to Bengal com 
tending Sher Afkhan to divorce his wife ?his the 

0^ Jahangir s reign reports 
Sr aS ^ A ^^°nght to him complamC of 
Sher Afkhan s conduct of affaus as G6vemor of 
Burdvan Jehangir seized the opportunity to 
Sheikh KhSbu \jcerov of 

Sjk to bring the offender sternly to 

Si new Viceroy proceeded to do 

Ai'SAh',r®lK,“ 

"'idow and her 

iitie (kughter were promptly conveved to tl.^ 

ecSL!€Hs Ilf 


which to support herself her child and few attendants 
Possibly the Emperor thought that she might throw 
herself upon his mercy If so he was mistaken 
Muhr an Jvisa uttered no word of comnlaint She 
supplemented her modest means bj painting nunia 
tures and doing fine needlework for the Beganis 
Daring four > ears the beautiful daughter oi 
Itmad ud Daulah led thi» melancholj existence At 
the end of that time the Emperor approached I er 
at a festival in honour of Nau Rauz— New ^eirs 
Day— and asked why her attendants were better 
dressed than she ’ The Seal of Womankind replied 
with becoming modesty and the Emperors old 
infatuation returned with full force Muhr an Nw 
was then thirty four and Jehangir in his forty -second 
year A splendid wedding ceremony was arranged 
and the two who had vainly dreamed of love m the 
long ago realised their desire at last In his memoirs 
the Emperor pays, her the high tribute of saying — 

Until I married her I never knew what marriage 
meant He first gave her the title of Nur Mahal, 
or Light of the Palace As his affection for her 
increased be changed this to Nur Jehan or Debt of 
the World 

Possibly no w oman has ev er wielded such evtensivc 
power as that which fell to Nur Jehan in her position 
of favourite wife to Jehangir The naturally 
indolent and pleasure loving Emperor was only too 
pleased to hand over the reins of government to his 
clever and energetic consort He declared her 
capable of conducting all affairs His own ambition 
he explained was limited to a portion of meat and a 
cup of w me In this way the Empress became virtual 
ruler of Hindustan All the business of the vast 
Moghul Empire passed through her slender jewel 
laden hands She sat m the Jharokha or imperial 
balcony, executing justice ana conferring with the 
various ministers of state Her name was struck 
on coins and her signature appeared on the seal 
confirming impenal firmans 

With all this no rumour exists to the effect that 
she was ever anything but what was femmme aiul 
womanly She evinced a motherly interest ui 
orphan girls it being on record that she found 
husbands and provided dowTies for five hundred 
penniless maidens 

Wilham Hawkins the merchant venturer who 
spent two years at the Moghul Court gives a glim^e 
of the more intimate side of her character He 
tells how he was waiting one day in the palace at 
Agra when the order came for all present to disappear 
out of sight Jehangir being about to return with I is 
Empress Nur Jehan whom he had taken for a 
country drive m a bullock wagon as any poor man 
might have done his peasant wife 

But although she has been extolled for her beaut) 
wifely virtues and other excellent qualities hur 
Jehan was quite unfitted to the task of ruling the 
v’ast Moghul Empire As was only natural she 
looked well after the fortunes of her family 

I^spite her wit and ability the country under 
Nurjehan becamea prey toabuse Thegovemment 
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was comipt the highways and bw ^ds 
ahke infested wtli lobbeis and e\eryone of otticm 
status fiom the Empress and her relations down- 
nards was greedy lor bribes 

The prevailing disorder was increased by cons^t 
rebellions on the part of Jehangirs sons Th“ 
eldest Prince Khvi'ru was the worst offender m this 
respect until his father caused him to be blinded 
The army was neglected and had a detemined 
enemj fallen upon the country from without the 
chances would all have been in favour of the invader 
Towards the close of his reign Jehangir evinced 
a preference fot Lahore where he spent most cold 
weathers going to Kashmir for the hot season In 
the autumn of 1627 he was returning to the plains 
when he called a halt at Bairamkila Here he 
commanded arrangements to be made for an antelope 
drive While he waited gun m hand at the foot of 
a steep incline for the herd to pass a beater ventured 
too near the edge of the khud immediately overhead 


fhe unfortunate uiau lost bis balance and was 
killed within a few paces of where the Empetot 
stood 

The accident made a fatal impression upon 
Jehangir s nerves He sent for the bereaved^nother 
and sought to comfort her with a substantial gift 
of money but he could not lay the ghost which 
haunted him He was obsessed by the notion that 
he had witnessed a vasion in which the Angel Arnel 
had impersonated the dead beater He died at Rajor 
on the morning of October 28th A D 1627 m the 
fifty mnth jear of his age 

The Empress caused his remains to be trans 
ported to Lahore Here they he in a graceful white 
marble mausoleum at Sbahdara in the garden which 
he gave her and m which he and she had often 
wandered together For nineteen years she mourned 
him wearing the white weeds of a Muhammadan 
widow then she too joined lum to sleep for a while 
m the garden that borders on Paradise 


TO K. OF K. 


BY 

J M. M D 

No stone to mack our leader % resting place 
No grave where we might lay the laurel crown 
But oh 1 his mfluente moves m wider space 
The true memorial of 3 life laid down 
No last words hold we m remembiance dear 
No last wish ' uttered that we might fulfil 
But every word he spake while he was here 
Uudimmedbv last words we have left us still 
No leader s hand to help us m this hour 
When most we need him lor our help and guide 
Surely he thinks of us- m new won po ver 
Praying strong prayers t'lat may not be deni'^d 
Oh England '—in the day we need him most 
Surely he fighteth with the unseen Host 


THE REGENERATION OF ROWLAND. 


BY 

V I BALKWILL 


^rteret had been m Calcutta about a 
“ tus chummery unanimously decided that 

course of that tune he had quarrelled with each o. 


tlw four other occupants 0/342 Camac Street ba‘ 
di missed three bearers, twice fallen off Jus bow 
and Once taken quinine tabloids m mistako lo 
aspirin 
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strange to sa\ all fi\e chununery dwellers 
represented per/ectly familnr typ« of the nonnal 
tnglishrnan the trouble nas merely that the emnc 
Kowland, having landed in Bombay for the fir^ 
time tno mails ago. was colossallj sub jania A 
eertain measure of politeness was at first accorded 
iim di.e to the hict that he btoitght a letter from 
ins father "ho had been Morrison’s Chief in the 
Mincmg I-ane Office— and Morrison was senior man 
n he chummerj But from the moment of Iiis 
coming the storm-clouds gathered 

‘This IS Carteret, Morrison announced at bundav 
Miornmg breakfast Arm cd last night ” ^ 

“ How do ? ’ said three men as one and then 


rnen was dining out, and there was a four for Auction 
they doubled him till he and they were black in ih 
Jice, and they inv-ariibly won (He had learnt 
Auction on the boat too, and they suweted as 
much but since he chose to declare that he had 
plajed ever since it first came in chummen ethI^ 
held that It was justifiable to ■ do him down') 
Im so glad dear Rowland seems so popular ‘ 
his mother would say putting away the hastili 
^rawled sheet that arrived evtrj mail ‘ I used to 
be so afraid tint having no brothers or sisters would 
lundicap him m afterlife" 

“ You sjioilt him abommablv ’’ old Mr Carteret 
from behind tin 7 mirs, “ but jierhaps 


. -.ciia ifiree men as one and then nun oiO 

rordvee prescntlj contributed “ where do von htd from behind tlu “ 

^rom 5 ■’ °° JO” he s had the sense not to let it show ’ 

omc malienant fam nnf ..„.i .-t>. . But being an observant man, 'he wondered Fo; 

.OVVland had rprlTml.. Tot ,t cKo.. „t ..v.. 


‘^omc malignant fairv not invited to Rowland- 
aiKl'S”^ prompted him to utter ■ Charterhouse 


oeing an Observant man, he wondered For 
Kovvland had certamlv let it show at school and 
college Perhaps now lie was indcjwndint he 'w 
finding his lev el 

But the next move 111 the game was hi' Tk 
‘‘ I’mratlitrgood 

at billiards he volunteer^ preseiitlj 

0/ course jou arc dearest Rowland.' Ford\ci 
said There s no need for jou to tell us Jou 
learnt on the boat coming out, did vou not ’ Picked 
it up after watching the cabin stewards doit 
what ’ 

“Theic’snonecessitj for vou fellows to r<.gnie, 
^^^o^y3^ap*otesfcd ‘ I tell }ou I’m rather good st 

01’ Pordyce c\claini(.d “So am I 
1 II take j ou on a hundred up at the Light Horv 
Club, wiicnever you like, for two hundredruiws 
Are JOU game ? 

It was rather more than half Carteret’s paj for 


“ Ofeourse a fMIftu | he said he was. and the match w: 

to come unstuck ” like that’s bound for the follow mg evening at si-\ Morrison ha 

"hen Carteret w;ui inA. « one evening scruples about the largene-'S cHhe suit 

his hurra mm '■ but J lor dinner oii J’”/ the others insisted that it was time Carteret wu 

'\hat on earth mad? u ® l^'t about his games He was ab'wv 

„ "Well his nu!?e®a rather good '-till he came to play 

i hiinsetf ‘ .. hird. 


aiiici goou — tm lie came to play 
^ they rolled up to Park Street in force Ihai 
oight, not with any hope of seeing a good game for 


Morrison defended himself '« 

to mo when I was a cJiokra m th * awfullj nice ”‘6bt, not with any hope of seeing a good game f( 
I know his son was going to turn Fordyce s skill with the pills was proverbial merel; 

, "Anyway, it’s « t?mf " u. to be feared for the loy beholding Carlai 

how to behave, "Fordvee said taught luni cmne jet another ‘ purler*^ Then a truly surpnsin 

^ httle Chummerv cStSe for r,, thing happened 

house-and New ” MTiereupon the chummJ'rY*®'’< tooL Spot, and broke Carteret folbiw 

sofn'e'pSr^se 'ts^our Lads neatlj scored a cannon off the red thereafle 

land 

his bath-sponge His of finding their v\-aj« mto 

l>=sayis,xSfi 

mery-s method Of pouri5?oil ,nf M" the chum 
suggest that bf. cl, J.. 1 J the wound vv^slr 


s™ggesStS°J “ oom^ratively easj cannon From Fordyte 

up^toLn !n^c®u°"^l®^^”theHindustani^u^ Same ended there for Cartrr 

them that hefearntaU^^ having repeatedly ”P to the table and bya senesof what lookf 

nf-ed on the boat VrI Hindustani he w ould evS sWe*? j cannons and the eas est l>ocke 

boat coming out MTien one of {he "^rld. ran nght out He played a «) 

tile jnrettv game, and Fordvee paid up the two hundrt 


* “ I'ot *^0 rotten, said iiarvTj, 

couple of cannons added four more to his score Am 
attempt at a Long Jennj’ however failed and Ford} « 
ctalked his cue He ran up a break of twelve and 
tnen, to the disappointment of his backers missed 
a comparatively' easy cannon From Fordyte^ 
mt 01 view, the rame Hinr.' for Cartfret 
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'rupees on tlie spot, \vhile the rest oi the chumme^ 
slapped Carteret on the hack, and told lum he wasnT 
such a fool as he looked 

The immediate result, unfortunately, was that 
he promptly became more unbearable than ever, 
and one week-end when he was up-country with the 
Light Horse, the Great Scheme was conceived 

‘‘ I believe he’s sent his rifle to S aldah bj his 
bearer, ” said Harvey cheerfully, "so there ought 
to be a pretty warm time waiting for bun "lome- 
w here " 

“But that won't make it an> better for jk " 
Blandford grumbled •' The chummeri’ wants his 
blood and the chummery’s going to have jt ’’ 

There was in Calcutta at this time a certain 
theatrical company, whose chief glory was a bright 
particular star in the shape of Miss Dulae Lanchester 
The fact that she was thirty-seven, adored her hus- 
band, and had three tall sons at home, might have 
shattered the illusions of some of the youngest of her 
worshippers had they known it But they did not 
and at the moment, to be as much as seen in the 
vncuiity of Miss Bulcie Lanchester was to vvTite one* 
self down a Super Knut Carteret heard a lot about 
her m the days following his return from Barapore 
he went to see her, and decided she had not been 
overrated Finally they dared him to ask her to 
tea at the Saturday uub “She wont come, of 
course but you. daren't even ask her,’’ they jeered 

“Daren't I," said Carteret, “Why the poor 
mrl will be jolly glad of the chance to see a httie life “ 
And forthvnth sat down and invited her to tea the 
following Saturday (which was a Band Night) giving 
the letter to his bearer to post She answer^ quite 
promptly that she would be happy to take tea ” 
with mm on the date he mentjonea and he shovred 
it triumphantly to the others, who promised that 
they would attend m full strength to see how he got 
on 

He was there long before six on Saturday evening 
more nervous than he had ever beenm his life, and 
rather sorry she had accepted Three of the chum- 
mery turned up at a quarter past — Harvey had said 
he was fixed up for golf and was very sick at having 
to miss the fun JIiss Lanchester did not arnve for 
another half hour, and as he vvent to meet her his 
first feeling was one of disappointment She was 
badly dressed for one thing — ^he could not have told 
you how he knew this, but he did know it — her hat 
was too large, and she was so heavily veiled that all 
you could see of her face were her cheeks rather 
thiekly rouged and powdered Other things he 


noticed too — that her hands were large and not 
particulary well kept, and her voice harsh, though 
she S|»ke very little And the chummery was 
watchmg him with six lynx like eyes he hoped they 
were envying him for having the pluck they* had 
lacked 

“ You’re v -v-very quiet,” he stammered presently, 
after Miss Lanchester had disposed of large quan- 
tities of tea and cake, during which process she had 
volunteered no single remark 

“ Oh, do you mind my not talking much > ” she 
said hoarsely " I’ve got a bad cold and I just loie 
listemng to the band ' 

Carteret wiped his perspirmg brow, and ordered 
dnnks, his companion rather to his surprise avowing 
a preference for a peg 

“Who is that good looking man over there ’ ” 
She ask-ed at last, looking in the direction of the 
chummery table ' Oh, that’s Momson ” said 
Carteret dismstedly "Do you think he’s good* 
lookmg ? He’s a mghtful fool really he’s in my 
chummery" Miss Lanchester was seized with a 
paroxysm of coughing so severe at this pomt that 
Carteret was alarmed She said feebly that an 
Alipore cocktail would do it good and so it (or to be 
correct, three of it) apparently did But conversa- 
tion, m spite of all his efforts, dragged His tea- 
party was a failure He knew it he only hoped 
the chummery did not know it too Never had he 
risen to his feet so gladly at the opening bars of 
“ God Tave the Kmg and when he saw Miss Lan- 
chester brazenly exchanging a glad eye with Morrison 
he began to think he might have teen a fool to ask 
her ne thought so still more when as she shook 
hands she thanked him for “ a pleasant evening and 
plenty of drinks " m the hateful vroice of Harvey 
and adjured him not to be late for dinner 

Not being a specialist in character development 
I cannot tell you why that episode should have 
proved the tumuig point in Carteret s career but 
so it was Perhaps it was more effective operating 
as It did, at the same time as hi» Colonel s remarks 
about giving his nfle to a servant to carry through 
the streets He may have been a little relieved that 
he could still preserve his ideal of Miss Dulcie 
Lanchester intact since she had only’ been travestied 
by means of an intercepted letter and the fau- and 
beai^ess Harvey Be that as it may the chummery 
take all the credit to themselves for the fact that he 
IS growing into a really nice bov with the prospect 
of a partnership m the not too distant future and 
a very decent handicap at Tollygunge 
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ADEN. 


BY 

F C SCALLAN 

Aden girt b> the unrefrcshing sea 

That in thy shameless pride uprearest hiel' 

Thy barren cliffs unto a brazen sky, 

A fit place thy forbiddmg shores to be 
Of mutinous souls the stem reformatory 
Didst thou too, suffer that dread ire that burst 
Upon Gomorrah, Araby the Curst, 

That thou retamest still such dire sterility ? 

But a faint dawning glow of hope appears 
Thy fire men crags wait they m grim repose 
The tune of thy deliverance which nears — ■ 
Thetimeof Life — from — -Death foretold ’in those 
Impregnant ultimate fair mUIennial years 
Yea even thy wastes shaU blossom as the rose 1 


DOGS OF WAR. 


BY 

B J EVANS 


wile IS 

heard about the brilliant work achieved at the front 



“ “nines It supreme posts c 


He had given warning of the presence of German 
patrols which no human agency could have detected 
This canine hero was an Airedale bred and trained 
by Major Richardson at Harrow JIany kinds ol 
dogs haw been tried for war duties at various times 
but the gallant Major s Airedales have alone emerged 
triumphant m the present great test Tlie name of 
Richardson has won international fame but the 
modesty of the soldier has throwm a cloud of mj"ster) 
about his methods even though he has given the 
best years of his life to the breeding of working 
dogs 

After many experiments m the open country 
around Harrow, Jlajor Richardson found that tte 
Airedale was quite the best breed of dog for hu 
purpos* These are the points lie sought endurance 
m all weathers and countries , jierseverance the 
real fighting spirit and the strength to back it up 
a keen sense of smell and lastly absolute obedience 
For ambulance work pure and simple ho pinned ni» 
faith on the bloodhound but for the rigours of modem 
warfare he found that the Airedale was its superior 
even there 

The Boer War first saw the Airedale on active 
service Those who were in London about four 
yearn ago, when the Imperial Services E-xhilit^ 
was held at Earls Court will remember 
quartette of /Airedales which had been througb the 
South African campaign were on view 
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The reader who lias had no experience of this 
wonderful breed of dog will appreciate its xaluc when 
its qualities are exphmed Sentry dogs can be 
handled by any men wearing the uniform to which 
they ari accustomed Thej are taken to ad\anced 
and listening posts As soon as suspicious sounds 
reach their keen ears or some foreign scent reaches 
their no es they gue almost inaudible growls 
Unless their masters arc in danger their work stops 
here Otherwise the> join m the fight andimaiiiably 
kill with a single snap of the jaus On a baltM“Id 
Airedales scent out wounded and unconsaous soldiers 
who would frequently be left for dead by ambulance 
men They are also useful m huntmg out snipers 
The Russian Goaernment was one of the first to 
believe whole heartedly m the war dog and many 
times has Major Richardson travelled to Ktrograd 
to instruct the Army authorities m the correct 


handling of the animals he lias exported The 
French and Cnti«li Armies arc employing vs nnnv 
Airedales now as tlie 'Major can supply 

After the Boer ^Va^ he turned his attention to 
police dogs The same animal with only a slightly 
Afferent schooling is cmploj cd for this class of w ork 
In the East End of London manj arc emploved 
as a regular thing while they are kept at isolated 
stations and big prisons tliroughout Great Britain 
The Airedale would probably solve Calcuttas 
clacoitdifficuItywrthmsLxmontlis Poficcmcn take 
dogs on Ionel> and dangerous beats and are immune 
from attack while m tracing lading cruninals no 
detective in the world could be so sure Aired ties 
thrive m India and are so hardy as to ntcd no more 
than ordinary care The Calcutta Commissioner of 
Police should import half a doren and give tlicm 
atrial They have never jet failed 


THE D. I. G. AND THE BULL. 

BY 

E LAWRENCE 


The Deputy Inspector General was visiting the 
subdivision Gundinagar in the district of Bokarpur 
in company with the Superintendent of Police and 
his assistant Then object was to watch the pro 
secution of a Police case which was being tned by 
the SubdivTsional Officer Tlie court was being held 
in a large tent and the S D 0 was living m another 
hard by as Ins premises were under repair Within 
hailing distance was the Police camp and the DIG 
was reclining in a long chair outside the dining tent 
with a cigar in his mouth and a peg at his elbow 
holding forth on the various duties of Police officers 
to the Supixintcndent and the Assistant The 
former suffered from malaria and the dearth of 
promotion prevalent in the Province the two 
combined had made a cjTiu: of tain 1 e consumed 
a surprising number of grams of quinine dailj and 
managed to exist At that moment he v\as seated 
in an upright chair taking his temjieraturc and the 
position of the thermometer between his lip» com 
pclled him to listen in silence to the Oracle as 1 e 
bitterly descried liis chief in his own mind for he 
had Iieen super eded himself and was oppressed 
v\ith a sense of injustice m con equcncc 

Tlie Assistant avouth whose wade blue ejas gave 
to hts open countenance an expression which had 
caused him to be dubbed The Babe attended 
with an air of respectful deference very soothing 
and grateful to liis chief who hit drawn towards the 
boy and assumed a fatherly attitude addressing him 
as youngster — which the said youngster secretly 
resented with all the strength of his nmeteen years 


The Supcrmtcndenl s permanent scow ! is m 
times disconcerting — even if jut down t f \ r 
therefore the DIO discoursed t the i or aj ; 
ciatjve hstenei and left the otl vt to his tlurn 
meter 

An obsequious orderly interrupted tin# advic 
to young officers chat with tin. mfonnatioii that 
a d^utation of villagers wailed on tlu Biu Silnl 
The D I G sat tip briskly and ordtrvd tin, depuu 
lion to appear remarking to the otlcr two H it 
A Police officer should alwayis be accessible to the 
public and ready to listen to complaints 

Bally old hand Ixiok ’ was the Supermten 
dents siknt comment as lie read the thermometer 
scowled more deejilj carefuly shook ll c mercury 
dovvTi to 93 and put the instrument back m its case 
A small knot of villagers njw apiieared and after 
the usual salaaming — which wa» received most 
graciously by the Deputy Inspector General — the 
spokesman informed him that they had come to 
complain of the jrcsince of a jet black Bralimim 
buU which was posse3<;cd by a deval and breathed 
smoke yea and after it had breathed the same 
plague was sure to follow in the vnlLagc It also 
spoiled the crops I otli gram and millet but by 
reason of its sacredness nothing could In done and 
tlity were all afraid to destroy it Therefore if the 
Salub would kill it with a gun all would be well 
The Depute Inspector General listencdattcntively, 
and then masoothingvoicc reminded tin sujplianfs 
that Drahmmi bulls commonly wandered about fl*" 
country , that if he were to shoot this one tl i n ' 



principles ol some jwople might be oSentled, that tc 
had ne\er met a dangerous Brahmini buU, and tha » 
Salubs did not shoot tame animals In short he 
treated the matter lightly and the deputation retued, 
obviously disappointed 

It was now almost dinner tmie and the three 
went into the tent wh^re two servants were engaged 
in preparing the table for the meal The DIG 
resur td h^s chair now placed convenient to the 
lamp-hght in this position his head rested against 
tue side of the tent 


" Urn • I thought they were exaggerating the 
damage, remarked the Superintendent as he calld 
for a gin and tonic, and made his dinner off that 
leavmg the other two to tackle the viands W them 
selves. 

First thing next morning the Superintendent 
OTganised a band of villagers armed with lathis to 
dnve the Brahmini bull across the nver This 
was none and at eleven o’clock the court 
opened 

V i. ^ ^ shamiana which ivas 

tioiis VhJte ^ and supersti crowded The trial had reached the stage when a 

tS yiS,™ ^ ='■ the eloquent! 

th«ir real rpatnn he sure they thdnot give for which his nation IS noted, ant he i\ as m the midst 

th ir real reason of their desire for the destruction of a flow of language when sudden outen s litre 


... .. .ccw luciT ucsiie lOF tHC flestruction 

c 1 the bull The amount of damage it does is 
probably greatlj exaggerated ” 

With these words on his lips the Deputx Inspector- 
Vjenenl was in the act of raising his glass to his lips 
when a violent pawing and snorting was heard 
outside and a sudden shock shook the tent The 

and 

hn^mbler jerked upwards to meet him 
tpn?®* Assistont flew to the rescue The Superin 
tendenl fleii to the door and demanded the rSson 


heard 

The Brahmmi bull had returned to wreak ven 
^ance on his enemies He stamped wrathfullj and 
he charged the shamiana The crowd the bar and 
the bench, itself disintegrated In the general 
iauve gut tent the prisoner m the dock alone 
remained In the rums of the temple of justice stood 
the Brahmini bull, pawing and snorting and tossing 
hts head triumphantly, monarch of all hcsurvcvtd 
WTierc were these his enemies ? Some had swarraed 
up trees others got behind them more had 


succeeded in driving the Shortly afterwards the Deputy Insjiector 

“ifunnted belst now madeTor t'S uL Z& cautiously ventured forth from lus pW of 


H.lmdTurs.ramkThT' SrSTh a ih.ran 
ho« oulj eteme ivas that it tas ^ifh rnght a^S 
K sow “#t fo?*' '’r"^ sstofaction-" beho!d I’here 
and tffe iS ‘he cook 


Where is the nrisoner ? and where arc llic 
Police ? ” he enquired of a sub-inspector who Wined 
him “ WTiat explanation shall we give for this ? " 
"Tathfully *' You leave your po®ts at the first sign 


>s soup fit for a Bxrra Sahib f wwmuuy • You leave your pons at the first sign 
and the hot soup disappeared anfl dariger— and what danger can there be to a large 

munerous degemes were jwilwr of persons from one animal?" asked the 

under foot ® scattered and trampled Deputy Irmwctor General eoldlj 

T„ . 1—1 . . .. Thp e,alal.,e,va,e.*.v.. U_J 


der foot scattered and trampled Deputy Inspector General coldlj 

In the darkness nothing could be neen n,* *u The sub inspector searched earth and skj for a 
gry bull’s presence waf verv audible 

nufv Tnsvaoia— r-* . VJy audible, and the constablp? barf T,r,f Vnov, *1,0, ^ 


angry bull’s presence waf verv anlfw^ *'®ply » he did not dare to point out that he ai 

Deputy Inspector General couliPh.* b f**® constabfes had not been alone in their flight 

mg, m the distance From ‘^e vvent to get our guns," said the DIG, 

gathered that he too ual Sim ’ ’* ** I»jnpously., as though reading the other’s thouphti 

One intrepid orderh *Unt v. . y°^‘' busmess to hold the brute up until we 

afraid of any bull, and seizme a lant<»m returned and could shoot it , now we have had our 

to set forth and deal with it In ?p-kir,i,* ^e^red trouble for nothing and the prisoner has escaped to 


uot 

"I propose to stalk and shoot the animal now ' 
- s, ...,11 lie ^ the illusion observed the Superintendent, strolling up He 

ot anguish ^ ^ musion in tones transferred a quinine tabloid to his mouth 

L meantime the bull, eradualk T^fx,..A 1 t_ ",Det us all go 1 ” eagerly interposed the ^sistant, 

Thpb^* seivants tm^y ventured^r^b* ® “fle given him b> an indulgent father 

The hungrj* Sahibs demandedt^t «hich he was anxious to tryx 

■t JkVuSfhftXr”" ™' 


^nd ‘■“V meal vvere rescued from fhi> J ^ «rush Jum, shouted the Deputy Inspeciw 

SrtnlJf washed off th^ra bv a General, now as anxious for the buU^ death as any 

ktutiuatgrr ui Dy a rcourcoful orui The ruaddeued beast, uho seemed to hi'! 

markedtheD I G forhisown.pausedandprcparcdfcr 
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a tleadly assault U itb low ered head and thuodtrii^ 
hoofs he made straight for the intrepid gentleman — 
who meant to fire Tull m the creature’s chest 
hull's, rush found him somewhat unready and he 
stepped quickly aside with the intention of getting 
him in the flank Alas 1 some unlucky root tripped 
him up His gun went off and he found hunself 
floundering m one of those dceji pooh, i«cuhar to 
the country, in which mod and water arc Wended 
so judiciously The bull turned and plunged into 
the pool himself That two shots rang out, one 
effectually and just m time 

The Deputy Inspector Genera! was rescued hmp 
but indomitable 

" I think It was iny sliot tlvol told I ’ he gasjicd, 
as they drew him forth 
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TPRVIS VtODCRVTE 


' Tlicre 15 only one shot mlhv brute, ” renurktd 
the Suiscrmtcndent. m an aside to the Assistant, 
and that is mine ’ 

The prisoner was eventually found amicably 
smoking a lioolah with the witne'<;cs m the case 
against him. and he subimttcd quietly when 
re arrested He was acquitted later, as theic was 
no evidence against him and the IXputy Ifisjtecfor- 
General was of the opinion tint the witnesses liad 
been tampered with He was abo of the opinion 
that the Jnends of the pnsoncr had di-Iibcratclv 
driven the bull into court but the Supcrmtcndcnl 
scouted the idea and affirmed that llie villagers were 
responsible with anew to giving the Bara^liiba 
practical dcmon-stralion of what a Brahmmi hull is 
capable 
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THE ARAB OF MESOPOTAMIA. 

By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 


a HE Mesopotamian plain 
which extends almost 
unbroken from the 
common mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris 

in the south to the 

Kurdish mountains in the north, must 
be considered ethnologically as a 
continuation of the Arabian peninsula. 
It is probable that the uninterrupted 
trend northwards of the inhabitants 
of Arabia* which is the salient feature 
of thei^history, must be due primarily 
to climatic causes, and that the gradual 
desiccation of their own country 
accounts for the passage of large 
bodies of its people into the fertile, 
svell-watered region of the Traq 
and the grass-lands of northern 
Mesopotamia and the Syrian Desert. 
The tides of migration which 
Semiticised Babylonia and colonized 
Assyria continued to break in smaller 
waves, some of which reached no 
further than the edges of the cultivated 
area, washing up their constituents 
like flotsam upon a shore, to plough, 
to build and to form settlements which 
were a link and a medium between 
the nomad of the desert and the 
highly developed civilization of Syria 
and Mesopotamia; some, on the other 
hand, made peaceful entrance, so that 
bolbre the tiine of tfie Fropflet' we dear 
of famous Arabian tribes who were 
established Without conquest iu the 
territories of the Sasanian kings 
between the rivers. The Maboraedan 
conquest, emptying once more the 
contents of the peninsula over the rich 
Mesopotamian tracts, was but one of 
many similar -pulsations. If it was 
imdertaken in the name of a faith, it 
was rooted in circumstances yet more 
impelling; it answered to the needs and 
served the purposes of a race which for 
4,000 years had been seeking wider 
fields for development. But with 
that invasion, turning point in history 


through it proved to be, the uorthward 
drift of the Arabian population did 
not come to an end, nor has it ceased 
in our own day. Certain of the 
Mesopotamian tribes have occupied 
their present positiou for many 
centuries, but some are late comers, and 
there are those who have arrived only 
yesterday. Arabia is still contributing 
her quota to the Traq — here an 
enterprizing family of merchants 
from one of the interior oases, who 
found their township-market in tribal 
lands and rely on their general 
utility to society to win tolerance and 
security in the midst of tribal strife: 
there a patriarchal group, a section of 
one of the loosely Imit confederations 
of the wilderness, which settles, as its 
ancestors did before it, takes service 
with older immigrants and by degrees 
obtains a footing of its own in cornfield 
and rice swamp. 

The settlement of tribal Arabs is 
not however settlement in the European 
acceptation of the term. Until the 
nomad is gathered by intermarriage 
or by occupation into the towns and 
becomes part of the urban population, 
he remains a nomad at heart. Some 
of the tribes who have been longest in 
the 'Iraq, as for instance the Bani 
Rabi’ah who offered us so prolonged 
it resikiftniw lir iShr awigjhJumnhwu’ of 
Kut, still live mainly iu the black tent 
of the desert; the reed shelters which 
form the villages of the lower Tigris 
and Euphrates are scarcely less mobile 
than the tents, and if a Shaikh permits 
himself the architectural pretention 
of a mud-built dwelling, the imper- 
manance of the material may excuse 
his ^vergence from the custom of his 
race. 

But in other respects the settled or 
half-settled Arab of the Tract shows 
marked divergences from his brother, 
the Bedawi. That he falls under the 
religious influences which emanate 
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from Karbala and Najaf and changes 
the^ Simni tenets for those of the 
Shi ah, IS a matter which concerns 
himself alone Far more important 
IS It for those who have dealings with 
him that he loses that code of conduct 
which, imperfect as it may be 
possesses a strong hold over 
the dwellers in the wilderness the 
obligations of ho-pitality. the immu 
nity of those to whom protection has 
been grated by a leading member of 
tile tribe, the personal security of 
women, respect for the dead, and 
having lost it has no other law b\ 
which to replace it Neither was anj 
gnidance supplied by the Ottoman 
Goverment No attempt was made 
J? diffuse civilization over 

aU greatest of 

fivisw 'rere non- 

existeat or represented only by a few 
score miles of immended and unsafe 
Inghway. along which the Ottoman 
Government gathered what dues it 
Sf” n, ''“j performed in return as few 
?os “ble TW “'^“■^trft.on ^ 
King 

districts or . “ Countri 

fs i?dn^^ rx^r Vh*^ 

hielhe'’^ “ officmls wasX 

rpeedy yepXe'’“wh the iSests' 

?hey “Cf not”^ SL 

& 'r 


chiefs wWThJv^^f paramount 
and dijfc/gjt ™ d not control, 
power of anv ulfn undermine the 

to fill up their ^ 

Personaf author,!? ^ith his 

confederaS“"l,nrim i"*” " 

time, with p time to 

they’feU upon 

reprisals These ^^th savage 

u^hich tended to methods 

sentiments mculcate humane 


In fact, even if they were no more 
tnan a few miles distant from the 
mam lines of communication along’the 
ruers, the tribes remained remote 
from every civilizing influence They 
lodged m inaccessible swamps ignor 
ant, and profoundly mistrustful of the 
othcials of a Government from which 
tfi^ had never reaped any good 
This was the situation at the 
outbreak of the war Suddenly with 
out initiative on the part of the 
tribesmen they found ^themselves 
caught between opposing forces 
the cause of whose quarrel they did 
not and could not understand Their 
sole interest in the business was to 
save their own skins and incidentally 
to gather booty but unfortunately for 
them they were not in a position to 
gauge the respective strength of the 
two parties, and they could not (nor, 

It may be observed, could any other 
observer) be certain which was the best 
to back It was not surprising 
that they should plump for the Turk in 

S 'lte of his traditiopal inisgovernment 
G was m their midst and able to 
constrain them , he had held the 'Iraq 
fik*" I I ** hundred years, had acquired 
the habit of command, and his defects 
though they were many, were at least 
familiar The English were untaown 
^d might well prove worse than the 
Turks Moreover they were infidels 
and the cry of the Jihad, whicli had 
lallen flat in Syria and Asia Minor, 
roused a more penetrating echo in 
primitive and ignorant 'Iraq I he 
*^hgious argument still works Gilded 
with Ottoman sovereigns to a higbh 
peKuasive colour, it runs among tnose 
tribes who are within reach of such 
atwactions, and among those in the 
battle area to whom there seems little 
to choose between one army and 
> both trample your wheat 
fields, and lound up your sheep and 
likely as not to burn your tents 
Irom the first while the wild 
tribal levies were swinging downstream 
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Ihe Arab of Mesopotamia 

to <irive out the English and calling but the foundations have been laid, and 
on uod to help his people and his improved communications, together 
faitfl, innate love of excitement and with the profits which are to be won 
the proapMt of loot played a larger under an efficient rule, will do the rest 
part in their enthusiasm than any Xhe Mesopotamian campaign is like 
expectation of heavenly reward the shield which was blazoned on 
When anairs began to take un either side. On one of its faces is 

satisfactoiy developments the great portrayed the marauding, savage 

landowning tribes, men of sub tribesman who mutilates the wounded 

stance, left the Turkish standards on the battle field and, lackal like, digs 

and made the best of their way home up the dead On the reverse the 

As we advanced up the Tigris the tribal labour corps works for us on 

Shaikhs along the river came in to us road and rail, the tribal guard stands 
without reluctance, and for the last two to his post and the Shaikh (not 
years thgy have been as good as their perhaps, without a few reminders) 
pledged word They have furnished brings in his dues I will venture to 
labour for our lines of communication assert that it is the second picture 

and tribal guards to protect them, which will survive With his pheno 

they have paid their taxes and kept menal quickness and adaptability, 

the peace, and on the whole, so far as and let it be added, with his eyes 

they can be said to like any government, directed unbhnkingly to the mam 

they are satisfied with ours Even on chance, the Arab will seize everj 

the Euphrates, which had been for opportunity of advancement which the 

the last 15 years of Turkish rule a future may hold, and m so doing will be 
scene of the wildest anarchy, the tribes converted automatical!) from a lawless 
have accepted British administration freebooter into a wealth producing 
Habits of order are not learnt in a day, citizen 

THE FISHERMAN. 

By LCO ROBERTSON 
Often when the large red sun has set, 

./Vnd night waves flood the depths of darkening sky, 

I’ve watched the fisherman divine, as he 
Flings out and out his vast star knotted net 
Wifn master sweep attiwarl ttie black nig’nt sea 
And he is patient too, exceedingly, 

For the long hours thro* his watch he keeps 
Nor does he draw in till th’encroaching light 
Of Daivn dispels the Dark, as low it creeps 
Over the East — ^And often does he get 
Ihe big full moon into his wide spread net 
And hauls it all across the void to where 
In loneliness he stands, only to throw 
It back again to wander in the air. 

For it is not the moon he wants, I toow — 

That crafty fisherman divine — O no I 

For what would he with that big silly moou ^ 

It IS the earth he waits for patiently. 

Nightly watching by the silent sea — 

And who can tell ^ — perhaps he’ll net it soon ' 
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far side of the creek, waiting to unload 
mercli.andise from a mahela (barge) 
that coming «p the creek. They 
form a laughing cheery crowd who 
belie their name, for these are the 
Ulhatrnt-ar-razina or Sisters of 
Famine Tliey are Arabs from one of 
the tribes of the near Interior who, 
(he story goe«, were driven hy famine 
years ago to ‘^jek labour inthocity 
and, finding it a profitable occupation, 
have continued the pr.actice They 
como into Basrah and work for a time 
lit manual labour until they have 
collected y? much monev as they \\ant 
and then back to their hamlets inland 

The Sister of Famine wears an 
o%er*all of indigo-dyed cotton, as a 
rule tied around the waist so as to give 
freedom to'her limbs Her favourite 
ornament is a string of silver Persian 
coins uitlj which ' arc sometimes 
(hrended other odds and ends, lieads 
and bits of ony\ and amber. This 
string is fastened on one side of the 
licad and tlirowii across to hang down 
on the other, partly perliaps with the 
idea of keeping the head-covering in 
place by its weight Of graceful 
upright carriage, often ^ with good 
features and an attractive tourli of 
colour in her brown checks, cheeiy, and 
ready of tongue w'ith gibe or jest for 
(lie passer-by, she and her sisler« 
compose a ple.asing item in the picture 
.Tust now the mahela has drarni to the 
bank, and there is a rush forunrd. 
each eager to throw her cloth over, and 
tlius claim for her share what appears 
to lie tlic lightest load. But j'on will 
libel them if from this rpn conclude 
that they shirk hard work! 

Removing largo baleaof piece good<4 
from an adfacent barge are some 
coolies of' tiio opposite sev Less 
picturesque and less industrious than 
the women, the most noticeable thing 
about them is their characteristic 
equipment for porters' work Unlike 
their sisters, wno always carry things 
on their head-? and therefore cannot 


deal with V-ery heavy or bulky articles, 
the men carry their loads on their 
backs To this end the hamal wears 
a thick padded sleeveless jacket of 
sacking or coirso cloth, and makes u«e 
of ft long strip of stout webbing, a few 
inches wide, to support the bale of 
goods which, witJi the assistance of n 
comrade, he hoists upon his back He 
does so by passing the webbing round 
his forehead and round the bale upon 
his haeJ;, the two ends of the webbing 
being brought fonvard again in front 
of liis face to be held by a hand on each 
side of tho head Tt is a method which 
I have not come across elsewhero and 
one whlcli must call for considerable 
muscular development of the neck 
,\n intruder from a different world 
is the British corporal who, on customs 
duty, is engaged in checking the goods 
as they arc landed; while several small 
itoys playing king of the c.istle on a 
mimwr of bales piled against the wall 
Ijcliind remind one that child nature is 
much tho same all tho world over 
It is in tho waters of the creek 
Iiou(u*er, that tho kiddies find their 
supreme joy. Now m the hot wo.ather 
you may see them splashing about in 
tho cool water for hours together, 
quite untroubled by the hot rays of the 
sun upon their dripping heads But 
the great game is that of the fortunate 
few u bo possess quaint little tin boats 
of their own What greater joy for 
tuo naked imps of eight or nine years 
old thau to paddlo about in a little toj; 
vessel four feet long which will just 
hold the two of them comfortably — 
tho final acme of bliss, to be upset in n 
frantic effort to get out of the wa\ 
of a halavt full of Tommies takin{< 
canoe exercise in the evening air' 
"Good morning, go an !” screams the 
delighted youngster to the friendly 
soldier who ducks him with his paddle 
as he passes by. “ Go on ” is the 
expression which Thomas Atkins iv 
credited mth always using when 
trying to get a move on a gang of 


FROM A BASRAH WINDOW. 


By A. H. E. M. 



^T_is a wide projecting 
h window which overlocfc 
foot-bridged across the 
BAshar Creek. That is the 
'^secret of its fascination, 
— vt.w~_-3for it IS a vaiied people 
which uses that bridge and the creek 
that flows beneath it from the great 
river three miles distant So come 
and Sit with me awhile and watch to 
See what I can show you 
First I would have you take in the 
general setting of the picture The 
creek is some thirty feet in breadth 
vaiymg m depth ivith the ebb 
•ind flow of the tide, although the 
mouth of the Shatt-al-Arab IS a 
huudied miles away A much used 
thoioughfaio— except when the tide is 
at Its lowest— between the City aod 
.Vshnr, the busy port oa the river 
neat, Its waters are, it must be 
coafessed uo cleaaer thau they should 
ton ft f wooden structure, 

tea feet wide_ Along the creek, -oa 

wilf^uS '■oad which 

,nntt.'’“®^ wheeled traffic, 

another road leading away at right 
angles into the city. The houses 

md^two V" ■ 

oonnsT; iniediately 

opposite catches the eye' with the 
thaiacteristic consti notion of its upoer 
windows There are, thrtS adSm 
rooms, each with wooden latticed 
windows the whole of their width 
hut, possibly in Older 
inti Wowing 

easteimSiH I at thf 

Smv a aide 

wmaow. There is no such proiection 
at the western end so thni 

if accuratelv “a® which. 


an increase of fiesh aii is leally the 
object aimed at. for, ..apart from 
Windows, one comes across peculiar 
angles and vaiiations in thickness 
without any apparent reason, in the 
walls of many of the Basrah houses ^ 
The occupants of this parliculal 
building are a Jewish family, the 
ladies of which are frequently in 
evidence at their windows In the 
next house, the other side of the city 
load, another Jewish lady at her 
window at this moment is plimng with 
her babe, kissing it with snfacks that 
resound across the creek 1 But our 
attention is diverted from her to a 
quaint figure approaching over the 
bridge, a little old man of obvious 
negro blood and wearing a scraggy 
white beard He is dressed in two 
ragged pieces of cloth — ^you cannot call 
them garments— one black' 'and one 
white, wrapped about his body'ond 
tied with ta strip of* cloth round his 
jraist ^ On his head he bears a cloth 
in which is tied up a bundle of fuel 
composed of dry date frontls and reed 
stiaws which a patch of similar 
flotsam on the flowing tide below 
suggests is treasure trove from the 
creek, 

A striking contrast is afforded by 
three women who follow, on their wav 
to the Turkish baths on our side of the 
Cieek First two ladies of the demi’ 
moade, apparelled each in a gown of 
brilliant Wue, above which a loose 
black garment falls to the ground 
The latter is worn over the head 
leaving the face exposed to view, but 
can at any moment be ’drawn across to 
avoid an imwelcome gaze We catch 
a glimpse beneath of a chain of gold 
medallions hanging on her breast. Id 
attendance behind a servant carries on 
hw head a large light metal vessel in 
wmch is contained a change of clothes 
Of a different type are the coolie 
women of whom a bew' clusters on the 
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far side of the creek, waiting to nnload 
merchandise from a mahcla (barge) 
that is coining «p the "creek. They 
toim a laughing cheery crowd who 
belie their name, for these are the 
Ulhntcat’ar-razina or Sisters of 
Famine They are Arabs from one of 
the tribes of tJje near Interior who, 
the story goes, were driven by famine 
years ago to seek labour intbocily 
and, iinding it a profitable occupation, 
have continued the practice They 
come into Basrah and work for a time 
at manual labour until they have 
collected os much money as the/ want, 
and then hack to their hamlets inland 
The Sister of Famine wears an 
over-all of indigo dyed cotton, as n 
rule tied around the waist so as to give 
freedom to 'her limbs Her favourite 
ornament is a string of silver Persian 
coins with whicli arc sometimes 
threaded other odds and ends, beads 
and bits of onyv and amber. This 
“tring is fastened on one side of the 
head and tliroun across to hang down 
on the other, partly perhaps with the 
idea of keeping the nead-covering in 
place by its weight Of graceful 
upright carriage, often with good 
features and -an attractive touch of 
colour in her brown cheeks, cheery, and 
ready of tongue with gibe or jest foi 
the passer-by, she and her sisters 
compose a pleasing item in the picture 
Just now the mahela has drawn to the 
bank, and there is a rush forward 
each eager to throw her cloth over, and 
tiius claim for her share nhat appears 
to bo the lightest load But you will 
libel them if from this you conclude 
that they shirk hard work* 

Removing largo bales of piece good'J 
from an adjacent ba^e are some 
coolies of' the opposite sev Less 
picturesque add less industrious than 
the women, the most noticeable thing 
about them is their characteristic 
equipment for porters’ work Unlike 
their sisters, who always carry things 
on their heads and therefore cannot 


deal with very heavy or bulky articles, 
the men carry their loads on their 
backs. To this end the hamal wears 
a thick padded sleeveless jacket of 
sacking or coarse cloth, apd makes use 
of a long strip of stout webbing, a few 
inches wide, to support the bale of 
goods which, with the assistance of a 
comrade, he hoists upon his back He 
does so by passing the webbing round 
his forehead and round the bale upon 
his hack, the two ends of the webbing 
being brought forward again in front 
of his face to be held by a hand on each 
side of the head Tt is a method which 
I h.aye not come across elsewhere and 
one which must call for considerable 
mu«^ular development of the neck 
An intruder from a different world 
is the British corporal who, on customs 
duty, is engaged in checking the goods 
as they are landed ; while several small 
boys playing king of the castle on n 
number of bales piled against the ^yall 
behind remind one that child nature is 
much the same all the world over 
It is in the waters of the creek 
however, that the kiddies find then 
supreme joy. Now in the hot iveather 
you may see them splashing about in 
tlio cool water for Iiours together, 
quite untroubled by the hot rays of the 
sun upon their dripping heads But 
the great game is that of the fortunate 
few w’ho possess quaint little tin boats 
of their own "What greater joy for 
tw'O naked imps of eight or nine year^ 
old than to paddle about in a little toy 
vessel four feet long which will just 
hold the two of them comfortably — • 
the final acme of bliss, to be upset in n 
frantic effort to get out of the wa) 
of a bahvi ^ full of Tommies taking 
canoe exercise ju the evening air ' 
"Good morning, go an I” screams the 
delighted youngster to the friendly 
soldier who ducks him with his paddle 
os he passes by: “ Go on ” is the 
expression which Thomas Atkins is 
credited with always using when 
trying to get a move on a gang of 
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coolies in his charge, while the Indian 
sepoy says “ Ckalo ” Hence it comes 
about that the British soldier and his 
Indian comrade are known respectively 
as the AM go-an and the AM chalo— 
the go on folk ’ and the * ckalo log * 
Our observation of the small boys in 
t^he water is interrupted by a loud 
bray Nearly opposite, a couple of 
oktstis are filling their water-skins to 
be carried by a couple of hitherto 
patient donkeys One of these has 
just been roused from his reverie by a 
meeting of some of his brethren on the 
bridge Coming towards us, with a 
load of lucerne on his back, is a fine 
^ big white ass 
ot the Bahrein breed, while crossing in 
the opposite direction are two much 
more ordinary little mokes each with 
back, and each, 

h, If the upper 

naif of his left ear ( I am nnt 
sufficiently learned in the language to 
judge whether the rjhisH's donklv is 
giving utterance to a resDMtfnl 
satotion to his more arSmk' 
“nuniserating his' 
m Stion T^f” “ I*'®’'' ’“■fortunate ■ 
no snnfl ^ '■■’ffor, he does 

not sound very respectful and T 

X^fbe^d" if tendencies 

donkeys disappear the figure 

-S of n typical 

--irno ot the better class in f>io 
Joraotonstic garb of his race Hfa 

Init. cloak woven of earners 

t u‘’S'”g9f goW ombroiderv 

ortgro? Str/ F'lvaFi* Ve 
’“>0’vhieh,wke''nZ^?uth’‘e'Z;'Sfi 


most convenient to carry wound atoimd 
his head Sandals upon the feet 
complete the Old Testament savdiir of 
a picturesque dress 
A more modern outfit is that of the 
next comer, also an Aiab, a youth who 
IS clad in a khaki drill coat, with a 
sk^t of chintz of a pretty green and 
white pattern obviously intended for 
a window curtain He is shod in 
hfUropean brown boots and wears a 
crimson fez upon his head The 
lurkish fez is nowadays much 
favoured of the young bloods, although 
It has likewise become tfcp almost 
universal head-gear of the despised 
Jew In Baghdad, on the contrary, 
where the hand of the Turk in war- 
time has been more than heavy, and 
things Turkish have become anathema 
in consequence, there has been, I am 
told, since the British occupation, a 
remarkable reaction against the 
wearing of the fez 
At this point the gentler sex again 
t>ur 'attention, os a trio of 
Chaldrean Christian * ladies pass 
beyond the bridge, all enwrapped in a 
^®j«niinoiis garment of a thick heavj' 
suk This is worn in various light 
shades of colour and forms a hood over 
. the head. Fair of skin, Tew of them 
-.are really good-looking, and they have 
not the graceful carriage of the Arab 
women A few of the girls in their 
teens go in for European costume, as 
do most of their men folk, but some of 
the latter dress in Arab style A 
number of our interpreters and clerks 
in Government employ are taken from 
tins class by reason of their poesession 
some knowledge of English 
The Jewish lady who follows her 
Ohaldman sisters still goes veiled as to 
the upper part of her face, eyes 
and nose being concealed by a stiff 
rectangular proj'ecting peak which 
IS edged with silver braid Hore 
attractive are a pair of little Arab 
maidens arm-in-arm under a single 
semi-transparent abba; they make a 
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winsome picture as they look up at 
our window and receive our greeting, 
one. with an altogether delightful 
smile, the other with a timid serious 
gaze. Following them across the 
bridge we see them successfully 
beguiling a sweet-meat-seller who sits 
all day on a ledge at the far side of the 
road — an elderly negress with a little 
stock of hher oerries and not very 
appetising looking sweets. 

Two quaintly contrasting figures 
are the next to catch our eye : one a 
tottering old woman with hair dyed 
red, carrymg a stock of home-made 
cigaretttl’s into the bazar for sale, the 
second a wee Patsi girl in khaki 
shorts and an embroidered round cap 
The latter has an attendant who is 
engaged in conversation with an 
acquaintance, and she takes advantage 
of the fact to stand and stare vdth 
deep interest at the proceedings of a 
Kurdish policeman, the inhabitant of 
a sentry-box near the end of the bridge 
The guardian of the peace is busy 
cooking, stirring the contents of a 
saucepan over a fire in a* hole in the 
ground, recking little of the passers-by 
or of the small damsers study. 
Imagine, if you can, a London bobby 
in like situation I 

But now the sight of a pair of geese, 
which have spent the day on the water, 
being driven in for the night at a 
doorway across the road, reminds us, 
vrith the deepening twilight, that 
night is drawing on. Not that wo 
have by any means exhausted the 
types of mankind which our mndqw 
could show, were you to come again 
another day. You might see, for 
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instance, the Armenian priest in 

E le-lined black robe, with high 
silk hat wider above than below. 
Or the Indian sepoy of any of a dozen 
ra(»3. Or the heathen Chinee, artisan 
or carpenter, whom the Ajab children 
have discovered not to be the cannibal 
they, for a time, believed him I Or 
the Egyptian fellah, a sample from 
one of the various Labour Corps. Or 
the Syrian dancing-girl, whose latest 
success in the fashionable local theatre 
is ‘ Tipperary 'I 

Or — he still does not exhaust the 
list, but is the last whom I can 
mention — the Sabsan, whose^strange 
religion is ' a * mixture of 'debased 
Christianity and pure paganism, with 
a singular veneration for running 
water; and who, the sole possessor of 
an ancient secret of working antimcny 
on silver, is waxing wealt% on the 
high prices which our occupation and 
the consequent increased demand 
enables him to obtain for bis waresr, 
But^ indeed, to the inhabitant- of 
Basrah, whoever he be, the war has 
brought prosperity unknown* before 
And it js significant of the alien 
character of the Turldsh rule which 
we have displaced that the one person 
who has not crossed-our vision,. and 
is very unlikely to do so, is the 
Unspeakable Turk himself. 

By this time it has changed from 
dusk to moonlight, which adds a new 
charm to the old bridge. But we may 
stay no longer, and, as we in our turn 
cross .the bridge, the sound of our 
footstep's on its planks gives back an 
answering good-night to the chorus of 
the frogs oelow. 

MORNING. 


By G. IL KNOWLES. . 

From out the shado^vy mirror of the hills, 

The tired eye-lids of the stars creep forth—; 
And stain the wind, that on the cold East spills 
A lemon grey, and streaks the snow capp’d North. 
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THE MAN WHO WENT TO WAKE 
HIS LUCK. 

Told by the Bakhttan, MuUa Ilahi, written down and translated 
By D. L. R. LORIMER. 



SHERE were once two 
I brothers, one of whom 
I was very rich and the 

J other very poor One 
day the latter went to 
the mountain where his 
brother's herds of horses were When 
be got there he found that two or three 
of the mares had foaled and he noticed 
that a man in a hlack felt coat was 
roundiM them np and grazing them 
The Poor Brother went np to the 
Horseherd and said " IVho are you 
and what right have you to graze these 
horses of my brother’s ’ ” 

,r«P''ed “I am 

your brother s Luck 
T n Luck anywhere f 

wSnp" ^ asleep. I wish he would 

“It won’t be long now,” said the 
• ® aoon ” 

..ij . 1 ,“ S® I find him," 

Brother, “and I’ll go 
and wake him up myself ” a 

Heii asleep in such and such t* 
Horseherd 

fcio the Poor Brother started off and 
proceeded on his way till he came to a 

reasS ’! ' "fiat’s tlie 

The King learned of the Poor 


Brother’s quest and sent^ for ^ foolish man, eat him That’s 

said : “ When yon wSe vourr™? R™"®!®® that has been made for 

ask him wh„ iiL.' ^¥5® y®“L Buck you'" 


you wake your Eurfc 
t^.fi™ "fiy these subjects of S 
won t obey my orders ” 


Then the Poor Brother went on 
again and fell in with a Wolf and the 
Wolf said. “Ask him why I get 
nothing to live on ” 

Next he came to a Brushwood-Cutter 
and he said : “Ask why I have been 
condemned to earning my daily bread 
by cutting brushwood.” 

And to them all the Poor Brother 
replied “ All right, I’ll ask ” Then 
he went on till he came to a cave where 
he found his Luck lying on '■his face 
sound asleep He kicked him with his 
toe and his Luck woke up and said 
“What IS it^ What do you want^” 
“ I have come to wake you up ” 

“ But I’m due to sleep for several 
years yet ” 

“But won’t you wake up now* 
Several people have given me messages 
for you.^’ 

. “All right, go ahead and tell me 
what the messages are ” 

So the Poor Brother asked his Luck 
the Gardener’s question. “ Tell him,” 
his Luck replied, “ that there are four 
earthenware jars full of gold coins 
hidden in his garden He must dig 
them up and then his garden will yield 
fruit ” 

Then the Poor Brother repeated 
the King’s question and his Luck 
answered • “ Saj to him ‘ You are a 
woman and that’s the reason why 
people don’t obey you ’ ” 

After that he told his Luck what 
the Brushwood-Cutter and the Wolf 
had asked and ■'his Luck said “Tell 
the Woodcutter that as long as he 
lives things will go on just the same 
with him neither better nor worse 
And say to the Wolf ‘Wherever 
you see a foolish man, eat him That’s 


you 

The Poor Brother took leave of hi» 
Luck and started on his way home and 
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he came to the Brushwood-Cutter and 
gave him his answer Then he came 
to the King and said . "Yon are a 
woman ” The King said : “ Vcrj' 

good! Come along and I’ll marry 
you and this kingdom of mine shall be 
yours ” 

"No,” said the Poor Brother, “You 
don’t catch me stjmng here Now 
that I have seen my Luck do you think 
I’d be such a fool ^ ” 

Then he went on till he found the 
Gardener and he told him about the 
four jars of gold coins that were 
hidden in his garden and that if he 
dug them out the garden would become 
fruitful The Gardener at once 
said “ Excellent* Come along and 


let’s get them out and share them 
between us ” But the Poor Brother 
said • " No, I won’t stay ” 

So he went on and he came at last to 
the Wolf and gave him his answer : — 
“ Whenever yon see a foolish man eat 
him That is your portion ” 

“ Thank you very much,” said the 
Wolf, “ I say just look up a 
moment and see how many stars there 
are in the sky.” • 

The Poor Brother looked up and 
the Wolf immediately seized him by 
the throat, saying " I have seen no 
greater fool than you ” 

Then the Wolf ate the Poor Brother 
up 


FLOWER MEMORIES. 

By SHIRLEY MAUREEN HODGKINSON. 


My flowers bring me memories. 
They make the past arise, 
Whenever I smell violets 
I see a dead man’s eyes 


Friend, did you love me truly’ 
That love I would not take 
Yet, dear, your purple violets 
Are sacred for your sake 


The scent of neem and siris ! 
That gray-walled Eastern town. 
White tents and tethered horses. 
The still stars looking down; 


Scent of the white tuberoses I 
Before the Virgin’s shrine 
I live again so gladly. 

Those cbildhooa da3^3 of mine 


We decked Our Lady’s altar 
In her fair month of May 

0 Mater AdmirabiVis \ 

1 Inieel again to pray. 


Gold ^ours in a green garden 
Where we two used to meet 
You gave red regal roses, 

And giving made more sweet 


The warm air siris-scented, 
A camp fire’s ruddy glow. 
Beside the Tapti river. 

One April, years ago, 


Heart that is mine for ever, 
Dark eyes, dear lips that clung 
The scent of the red roses, ' 
And we, and love, are young I 
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THE REAPPEARANCE OF MOFFATT. 


An Aden Story, 

By FITZGERALD LEE. 



I HERE is an Aden story, 
I once published but not 
/in these columns, which 
3 tells how Captain 
^Moffatt of the 
Corps had disappeared 
with a Circassian maiden and had been 
adopted by the Yafai Sultan On the 
bultans demise Moffatt “took the 
turban and adopted also his 
predecessor’s policy of estrangement 
from the Aden Residency 
We were told that this happened 
many years ago I give the sequel of 
nis meteoric reappearance and his 
disappearance once more into Arabia’s 
rocky fastnesses All this happened 
some time ago. my informant tells me 

country before and 
Saltan 

Wofett and his Circassian had. as we 

srafa bv name AI Kara Moffatt was 
that his 

-njilish wife had not loved him, hut 

this othlV"’”™* 3"<J 

o wfn his™,VTS= f'>aed 

lo Win his affections Now if i« 

S in ttat theSuUan’ 

rarti-.I,tv for Moffatt was due solely to 
he draughts of Grand M.arnier which 
CirL*^''- ^’’^P'^d him The 


Sh‘Td'’ 

Wd VrJwsT 

Wnu insenmUP^ 

MarnierTio'^^"'^'" 

-™'an1 tt 

discover further f1t'5e“^‘,o“'Telain 


Moffatt {i.e , Grand Marnier) in Al 
^*o,ra ^ Moffatt at the same time sair 
that his patron was ‘ on the toboggan ’ 
and he scented a speedy dissolution 
Fearing assassination on the death of 
ms royal friend, Moffatt induced the 
latter to have him elected as his 
"®rr-^parent in his own lifetime 
The Circassian lady Moffatt gave to 
Wazir to wife Moffatt was thus 
a free man and the Wazir was his 
devoted friend. * 

After his accession to power he found 
H politic to stop his spirituous supplies 
from the coast; for, although the Turk 
quaffs both wine and beer — all is grist 
to his mill — the Puritan Arab 
tribesmen of Al Kara could by no 
means any longer stomach the 
mtroduction of the Grand Marnier 
Some say that the Sultan was poisoned 
because of his predilection, but in any 
case Moffatt saw on which side his 
bread was buttered, and on his 
benefactor’s death forswore that 
be^rage for good and all 
He was now able to turn his 
mstracted thoughts into other 
channels. His prowess in the fight 
was proverbial He was known 
^roUghout the countryside as "Al 
Asad ” or the Lion, and he invented 
a flag of red cloth on which was 
emblazoned a snow white lion 
rampant. 

All this happened many years ago 
I he sovereign of Al Kara and his 
rival th'e Fadli Sultan had kept up 
from time immemorial a deadly feud 
over the ^channel courses which the 
former diverted from the bed of that 
mighty river — the river Bana Al 
Kara lies over the river’s higher 
laches while Al Khanfer of the Fadli 
lies below. The Fadli tribesmen 
complained of withered crops and 
hence the feud. 
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On Sultan bin Isa's death Moffatt 
made up his mind to effect a settlement 
He journeyed from A1 Kara •with his 
trusty TVazir, each mounted on his 
camel; but on arrival at the Fadli's 
capital, both ■would-be peace-makers 
were clapped into jail 
The Fadli lord had long wished to get 
hold of Sultan Moffatt He believed 
him to be an JEnglish spy and gave no 
credence to the reports of his convereion 
to Islam Furthermore, he yearned 
for the Circassian maid whom he fain 
would add to his harem Here then 
was a grand catch! The Wazir was 
released* on production of bis fair 
spouse, while Moffatt was kept in 
durance vile and an express messenger 
was sent to the Resident of Aden with 
the following missive : — 

“ To our beloved friend the Wali of 
Aden, may God perpetuate his 
e-^istence, 

“ Be it known to Your Eminence that 
we have in our possession an 
Englishman who is stark mad; he says 
he js a ruler of Yemen and withal is do 
friend of the Faringis • -may God 
blacken his face > 

“ As a proof of the time honoured 
friendship that exists between us, I 
have determined, Inshallah, to send 
him to Your Eminence He has been 
treated honourably and sent with my 
soldiers to my port of Shugra where a 
dhow will carry him to yoim parts 
''"I cannot exorcise tne 3inns irom 
him; doubtless your skilled physicians 
can, but God is all kngwing 1 
" hfay you be preserved I 

“Your sincere friend, 

" Sultan Ahmed ” 
Moffatt’s wife, you remember, cared 
little for her lord When he went off 
with the fair Circassian sKe wept 
softly. She returned to her people in 
India where after a few months a 
report reached her that Ker husband 
had been murdered This was the 
work of some kindly admirer of her 
charms In due course she met a 


Captain De Souza over a strawberry 
ice cream at a hill resort. 

Captain De Souza was under orders 
for Aden and he took Moffatt’s relict as 
his wife Before the wedding he heard 
from her lips her former experience 
in Aden and her ^belief that her 
husband was dead 

De Souza was one of that strange 
Dodo type of Staff Officer now 
unfortunately quite extinct His 
merit lay in his handsome, but quite 
expressionless, face He was rarely 
seen to smile, but the cause was not far 
to seek — he was obsessed by a mania 
There were maniacs in Aden in those 
da\^; the botanical maniac who 
asserted he had found 132 distinct 
flora on Shnm Shum's barren peak; 
again, the enthusiast who found a 
sanatorium for the troops on the 
waterless heights of Jebel Manif, some 
40 miles inland, and proposed to 
conduct thither in pipes the limpid 
waters of the river Tiban which 
courses along its stony bed 2,000 feet 
below 

Staff Captain De Souza's mania— it 
does not sound so very mad nowadays 
—was the German invasion fever, and 
nightly as he watched from his easy 
chair on the Club terrace, whisky 
peg in hand, the head lights of some 
foreign merchant ship entering the 
harbour he would discuss betwren the 
whiffs of a cigarette, the pros and cons 
of Tuis ior ‘the %iid 

repulse of the alien foe 

To him one evening thus engaged 
strode up his Chief, the Sultan’s letter 
in his band 

"De Souza, a word with you See 
this missive What maniac have we 
now ? ’’ 

De Souza had an undefined 
presentiment that Moffatt was the 
subject of the letter, and though he 
alone of the officials imew the story of 
that disappearance, his mind had been 
ever at unrest TV^at if the story of 
death had been concocted* He would 
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conjure up the scene of an unkempt 
and an^ Englishman returning 
to civilization and to claim his 
wife. 

He had stood up to greet his Chief, 
but overcome by emotion, he tottered 
and would have fallen had not the 
General caught him A pint of 
bimkin brought him round and in 
reply to his superior’s wish that he 
should go personally to Shugra to 
investigate affairs he stammered out 
his willingness, but advanced once more 
the question of the "Alien invasion.” 
_lhe subject, he said, was of first-rate 
importance, gave him sleepless nights 

replace him if the denouement took 
place m his absence? 

a “deus ex 
vouchsafed by the 
amval the next day of a breathless 

noH had evaded his guard 

“"f ‘■afore. ‘0 trouble 
ills Excellency any further 


'•'ore was a big 

men and ‘"o". brown 

-|ar4^h’^htrrt?"U“traf 

raw was just about to be|n 

learnt from a 

frequent the«;p gossips who 

returned to Aden that there had 
^ho Tears ^r«<lam” 

of the madness of 


whom the -Wali of Aden had deported 
for turning Moslem in order to matrv 
^0 ?O“0 Sultan’s harem. .The 
rafai Wazir it was who had latclv 

MnffTf ‘5 o^ent in Aden of 
Moffatt s downfall and disappearance 
and had revived a topic which the 
lapse of years had well nigh buried in 
oblivion. 

As Moffatt neared the course he 
steered straight for the tents of the 
white men, A group of ofiicers and 
their wives were seated in one of them 
and a crowd of inquisitive Arabs 
were peeping through the flaps of the 
tent, curious to note the Ways and 
customs of the Faringis who unabashed 
took their women unveiled to piibl/c 
assemblies. 

Moffatt's keen eyes failed at the first 
glance to track down the object of 
his s^rch. From an adjoining 
tent, however, he heard voices in 
®?i“Dest conversation. "My dearest 
girl, said De Souza "the man can't 
possibly return. Why this fanciful 
presentiment? besides you fold me he 
was dead,” 

“ So I believed, Willy dear, but my 
ayah — you know what gossips these 
Women are — has hearo only this 
morning in the Bazaar that the 
strange White Man who was a Sultan 
up country has been captured and 
sent down to Aden ; that he escaped and 
no one knows where he is, but it’s said 
he has come down with the Sultan’s 
horses, as a groom.” 

^ So Mrs. De Souza no longer believed 
in Moffatt’s decease! De Souza kept 
"IS own counsel and persuaded his 
wife to come out and forget her fears 
in the open air. 

^ **^The race has begun !” was shouted 
excitedly on all sides. 

Moffatt slipped quietly to the side of 
the tent ana joined a group of Arabs 
outside the roped enclosure as the 
couple emerged. 

Mrs. He Souza glanced both ways, 
her eyes furtively scanning the nearer 
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groTip of men Her gaze instantly 
met that of Moffatt. She tightened 
her iold on her husband’s arm and 
shrank back; again she glanced 
towards Moffatt, who stepped forward 
as if to meet her. Apolicemanon duty 
at the ropes yelled to him to get back. 

Mrs De Souza gave one piercing 
shriek “ I’ve seen him " she cried, and 
fell in a swoon to the ground. Moffatt 
had regained his place in the crowd 
Two or three doctors came on the 
scene and lifted the unfortunate lady 
into the tent, where, in spite of every 
effort, she succumbed to the shock. 

Moffatt might have been seen 
returning along the hfaala plain, one 
of the crowd of Arabs dispersing to 
their homes No one had penetrated 
his disguise. 

Civilisation was, after all, a delusion 
“ Better chum up with the Jinns you 
know than cultivate some new and 
human acquaintances*’ says the Arab 


proverb Having once cast off bis own 
. and_ adopted for many years the 
habits of the Arabs, Moffatt was now 
one of the country. Its ways were his 
ways; so he crossed his Eubicon and 
passed once more in a company of 
caravaners into the ^vilds of Arabia 
The Arab tradition has it that a 
“white man” from the East will one 
day come with power as Antichrist’s 
immediate fore-runner. Aden Arabs 
firmly believe this prophecy and may 
be the Camel Corps’ es-commandant 
will impersonate that being. 

The lady’s tragic death was 
attributed to De Souza's evil-eye 
The.Arabs are so unreasonable 
Tliey assert he was well versed in 
the magic arts The Arabic word 
for the evil eye is “A1 Ain;” and to 
this day a sorely tried mother will 
quiet her squealing offspring with the 
•effective formula : — “ Alaik Ain De 
Souza.” 


ancient and modern, 

By “WESSEX.” 


Though wont to scoff at wondrous tales 
Written by prophets hoary 
In some respects we yield the palm 
We give to them the glory 
This from experience we state 
For we have passed the wondrous gate 

Which leads into that ancient land 
Of patriarchs old and saintly 
Where now the old world with the new 
Clashes and mingles quaintly; 

Where Abram wandered with his 

Where Noah’s Ark first left its docks, 

Deceived were we by gorgeous tale 
Of garden rich in beauty 
Where Eve as tempter to the man 
First learned the woman’s du^. 

But now we’ve seen that garden fair 
We wonder not they didn’t care 


To stay where insects bite by night 
With appetite voracious; 

Where germs and microbes feed on man 
In manner most rapacious 
In fact the truth cannot be shirked — 
Adam and Eve "their ticket worked.” 

But coming to that wondrous tale 
Of Noah’s Ark gigantic 
Wherein he gathered either sex 
With sentiment romantic. 

We argue not, for earth has not 
A wetter, wearier, watery spot 

Than Tigris valley in the rains 
Which come in late December 
And Noah’s Ark of ancient fame 
We cannot but remember ; 

And yet we too have wondrous craft 
Ewn old Sinbad would have laughed 
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If sailing sea^>ard he had met 
Our transports rare and curious; 
Crowded with troops from stem to 
stern 

In manner most luxurious III* 

I write "luxurious ” with a mark 
Thinking of Noah and his Ark 


Tor Noah’s Ark could never hold 

So varied a collection 

Neither like Noah do we choose 

By process of selection 

Mules, man and sheep upon the deck 

A camel, too, with lengthy neck 


Soaring above the motley throne 
Gazes vnth look disdainful 
Oblivious of the crowd around 
Massed in discomfort painful 
His neck can stretch into the air 
A he rest recline on one foot square 


Of cities great the prophets told. 
Palaces rich in splendour; 

And to these old and worn behefs 
Due credence we should render; 
But try the modern Eastern ton-n, 
The smell alone will knock you down 

TOere are the palaces so fine ^ 
That sheltered beauteous ladies? 
Who now by virtue of their lives 
Surely reside in Hades 
The^ Arabs braving all false pride 
In “ tattie ” work and mud reside 

Lot’s wife in fleeing o’er the plain 
Was changed from human tissue 
And through the Local Purchase men 
She’s now a ration issue 
And with a pinch of her we hear 
These prophets’ tales so out of gear 



MESOPOTAMIAN PICNIC. 

(Pmonal/y Conducted by the Navy.) 

By CYRIL COX. 


HE Flytrap is the 
messenger o! the Fleet 
in Mesopotamia She 
was originally built 
ty aorneycrofts for the 
lurkisli Government, 


*. vioi'ernraeni, 
but at an early stage in the campaign 

in persuading tie 

Turks by means of cogent arguments 

I WferwS 

quite SfbT”^^ 
jobs of general utility 


There is nothing very remarkable 
about the Flytrap except her 

TOnmanding officer, whose versatile 
genius has taken him through many 
walks of life, and if it had only led 
him into a more public career, woald 
have made him a valuable contributor 
to the gaiety of nations 
This introduction to the Captain 
of the Flytrap is necessaiy because 
tw is the principal character in 
the story of the Mesopotamian 
picnic.^ It was told me by the 
t-aptain of the Scrunekfly, and I 
accept no responsibility for it 1 
merely repeat it in his own language 
so far as I can remember it The 
scene is laid at the Bal-i-hai Bedoobt 
and I have not yet been able to find 
any such place on the map. He sajs 
^ is somewhere between Kurnah and 
^ghdad, so I will take his word for 
*tv The time is the early summer of 
1916, soon after the fall of Kut, when 
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for without water we be dead men 
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^ hiefovotamian Picnic 


a rather curious re-action had set in 
among all ranks and ratings in 
Mesopotamia. 3?he strain' of. the - 
previous four months had been severe 
but when the tragedy was over and wo 
Jcnew that all efforts to relieve the 
garrison had proved, fruitless, onr 
spirits suddenly went up with i " 
jump. I cannot explain the psychology 
of it, but I imagine that it is just that 
of the philoso^ier-who invented the 
adage about not crying over spilt milk 
Anyhow, here is the narrative of the 
Captain of the Scrunchfly as he 
told it to me ^ , 

I am iTot quite sure how it started - 
I think someone had picked up an 
English newspaper, dated some time 
in the summer , of 1915, wherein an; 
intelligent / journalist had asked 
petulantly, “ "When is this picnic in 
Mesopotamia going to end * ” Someone 
picked up this old newspaper 
about the Mesopotamian picnic, and 
Garibaldi, the Captain of the 
Sqmshiiyt said, " well, why not 
have a picnic in Mesopotamia^ " and 
his First Lieutenant said, “ Why 
not^” and the Captain of the 
Tlytrap also -said, "why not’” I 
think that was how it started 
Anyhow we agreed to combine the 
resources of the Scrunchfly, Squashfly, 
and Flytrap, and to walk across 
the plain to a little hill in the 
distance which had a nice, shady 
cluster of trees on it, and there, 
far from the maddening crowd, to 
regale ourselves nn our sylvan 
retreat 

It was the Captain of the 
Flytrap who gave a spice of 
originality to the thing by asking i£_we 
would mind his coming in his surplice 
You know he has an idea that he ought 
to be a parson, because the rig suits 
his peculiar style of beauty, so he has 
made himself a surplice out of an old 
table-cloth and this was what he 
wanted to wear. But the suggestion 
roused Ganbaldf^i lealousy ' 


, " If you’re going to do that,” he 
said, “We may ns well call it a fancy 
dress picnic at once ” 

"And why not’ ” asked bis First 
Lieutenant 

“A^ll right,” said Garibaldi, " T 
’diall go as Salome ” 

/ Then you ,don’t get me there,” 
said the Captain of the Flytrap, 

“ As if any self-respecting parson 
would go to a picnic with Salome 
They argued it out for half an-hour, 
and at last we persuaded Garibaldi to 
go as King Cfanut© in his sea side 
bathing costume and a *^oId painted 
fcardboard crown It was the idea of 
the crown which brought him round; 
it pleased him no end— a little stroke 
of diplomacy on ray part His First 
Lieutenant said he was going as a 
Greek Athlete with crown of palm- 
leaves on bis head, a monocle in his “ 
eye, and a pair of bathing drawers 
round his waist The weather had 
started to h'ot up a bit and these scantv 
costumes were quite (Te riyeur. I 
decided to go as a Boy Scout— *shorts 
shirt and a boat-hook 
Well, we got a couple of hands to 
help us carry the gear. We thought 
two would be enough until we saw 
the stock of beer which Garibaldi 
contributed to the feast Then we 
wished we had borrowed half a dozen 
mules from the Transport Corps 
Nevertheless we strode on bravely, old 
Surplice leading the way I fancy 
he got a bit mixed as to whether he 
was an Anglican or a Roman He 
imagined he was leading a procession, 
and held up a table cloth over his bead 
to look like a banner He never said 
a word the whole way, hut k^t on 
making a diabolical row which, Canute 
told me, was supposed to be a 
Gregorian chant When we got to 
the.foot of the hill I remember I had 
a bit of an argument with the Greek 
Athlete as to whose turn it was to carrj 
the basket with the crockery in it, and ' 
we argued .ill the way up The two 
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hands had dropped somo^ way behind, 
and as they were carrying the beer 
Canute got anxious about them, and 
went back to see if he could help them 
by carrying some of it himscU. Well, 
as I told you, I was busy arguing with 
the Greek Athlete, when I heard voices 
ahead of me, and looking up I saw a 
bloke in khald talking to the Surplice 
On getting closer I found he was a 
Turkish Oilicer He spoke excellent 
English and seemed rather a cheery 
soul I heard him sav to the Surplice 
" But you are holding up a flag of 
truce What have you come to say ^ ” 
And old Surplice wont on chanting 
Finding that he couldn’t get any 
sense out of the Surplice, the Turco 
turned to me and the Greek Athlete 
Our costumes seemed to startle him a 
bit, but he spoke quite politely 
“Good morning,” he said, “\ou 
wish to parley with me* ” 

“Even so,” said the Greek Athlete 
“ Let us sit here beneath this pleasant 
shade and tell sad stories of the dcatli 
of kings ” 

The Greek Athlete reads Shakes 
pea re, but he can never get his 
quotations right As the Turco 
seemed rather puzzled, I thought I 
had better put in a word or two 
"But tell us first, brave warrior,” 
I said, “who are you, and how come 
you to sequestered in this loneiv 
spot?” 

“This,” he said, "is the Bal i-hai 
Redoubt ” 

“Ah I”, said the Greek Athlete 
fixing his monocle in his eye, “ now 
that IS very interesting Never before 
have I seen a redoubt Does it have a 
moat and drawbridge ^ ” 

" Tell me,” said the Surplice, " does 
all this proud domain belong to vou* 
And those brave fellows yonder whose 
heads I see above the battlements, are 
they all your faithful retainers ^ ” 
They are my gun’s crew,” said the 
i Turco He was a good fellow, but 
terribly prosaic 


“ You have a gun * ” said the Gree' 
Athlete “ That is very interesting ' 
And have you an artificial Iake«witli 
swans swimming over its glassy 
surface^ ” 

“Look here,” I said, “I’m awfull) 
sorry if we’re trespassing You see 
we didn’t notice any fence or sign 
board to sav that trespassers would be 

E rosecuted by Order. We came up 
ere to have a little picnic Won’t 
you join us ^ ” 

“ We’ll clear up all the bits of paper 
and empty bottles and things,” said 
the Greek Athlete, " and this noble 
home of your proud ancestors shall 
look O'? fair os ever I pray you, 
worthy knight, yoin us in orr 
revelry ” 

The’ Turco didn't seem to lmo\r 
quite what to make of us ^ ^ 

“ Pardon me,” he said, ' our 
countries are at war.” , 

“War,” said the Surplice in his 
best canonical voice "Ah, war is a 
terrible thing. And to think that 
nations went to war with each othet 
because of a woman Helen of Troy, 
you know. But of course you never 
met her. I am glad, I am very glad 
She WMs no better than she ought to 
have been " . 

Just then up came old Canute witn 
the beer, and the sight of that seemed 
to settle the question for the Tuitft 
“Well,” he said, “I rnannot tike 
; here udoct 


you prisoners as you c<ame i 


this 


u, flag of truce. I suppose 
gentleman is in charge of your party, 
and he turned towards Canute, 
cardboard crown made him look ratue 
impressive Canute’s regal bow w 
quite a good effort . 

“ That,” said the Surplice, ‘ 9 

old friend King Canute, who fried 
Course of sea bathing to d^re 
chilblains, and wrote that 
poem, ' Roll on, thou dark and de p 
blue Ocean, roll ’ He married 
fair Robina, the daughter of the la 
who burned King Alfred’s pancakes 
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and made him exclaim, ‘ Ah, Robbie, 
Robbie, I asked for bread and you gave 
me a. lump of charcoal’ He had 
fourteen children in fifteen years in 
order to avoid paying income tax *’ 
Well we spiead the table cloth 
on the ground and put all the good 
things on it, and I asked our guest 
whether he would start on sardines 
with hard boiled eggs and chutney, or 
lay a foundation with jam sandwuches 
We gave him plenty of beer And all 
the time the Greek Athlete and the 
Surplice burbled away like a pair of 
cooing doves The Greek Atblete 
e\ ery now* and again would put his 
monocle in his eye, and gate 
abstractedly at the Bal i hai Redoubt 
‘ So that IS your redoubt,” he would 
sav ‘ Verily a noble structure Now 
tell me Is it haunted by a ghost in 
clanking armour^ No* And yet, I 
suppose It IS very ancient Did it 
belong to your father before you, and 
your grandfather before him * ” 

The Turco would smile iDdulgentl> 
and shrug bis shoulders Whether or 
not he thought we were harmless 
lunatica I cannot say , probably he had 
an idea that all Englis^en were more 
or less mad Anyhow he went on 
placidly stowing away the victuals, 
and I rather fancy that it was the first 
good square meal he had had for many 
months Now and then he would look 
from one to the other of us, and he 
tieemed to be spmaViy iasomatei by 
the Greek Athlete’s wreath of palm 
leaves and Canute’s golden crown A 
contented smile played over his lips all 
the time and I think he was really 
enjoying himself 

Tell me,’ said the Surplice, 
“ in your proud domain I suppose 
you have an extensive and valuable 
library * ’ 

“ Well, no,” said the Turco,” ‘ not 
verj extensive In fact it consists 
just now of only one book — a book on 
tropical diseases 1 ” 

‘ Now that is very interesting,’ 


said the Greek Athlete “I love 
tropical diseases Which ones do 
you like best * ” 

“Lately,” said the Turco, “I have 
been reading about malaria, ben ben 
and Asiatic cholera ” 

‘I know I I know I” said the 
Su^lice waving his hand excitedly, 

Mumps I ” 

We all looked at him in surprise, 
even the Surplice surprises us some 
times 

* Mumps,” said the Turco very 
politely, ‘ IS hardly a tropical 
disease ” 

“ But I remember learning that 
when a child," said the Surplice 
“ When in a redoubt, read mumps ’ 

Then we took the Surplice, gently 
but firmly laid him on the ground 
and sat on him The Turco was getting 
used to our little ways, and went on 
placidl) eating 

“The Surplice,” explained Ring 
Canute, “ has the reputation of 
being the worst Bridge player in 
Mesopotamia ” 

From beneath the combined weight 
of King Canute and the Greek Athlete 
the voice of the irrepressible Surplice 
broke into a chant and I just managed 
to recognise the air of a setting of one 
of Longfellow’s poems 

I sat playing bridge at midnight, 
the clock was striking the hour. 
My partner made it three No 
'SroiDf^, \ 

Four I 

‘ How often, Oh how often,’ said 
my partner with a sigh, 

I’ve told you not to push it up 
when there’s no necessity 
‘ How often, Ob how often, in 
the dayjs that are gone by 
I ve longed to punch your sillj 
head and black your blooming 
eye ’ ” 

“ It’s no use/’ I said, “ You bad far 
better let him get up, especially as be 
hasn't yet produced ttat cheese which 
be promised to bring ” 
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■' By Jore, yes Wiere's that cheese 
Surplice ? " 

The Surplice struggled to his feet, 
and diving into a basket produced 
a stone jar, which he held aloft 
triumphantly 

“ Cheese, Gorgonzola, one in 
number The climax of the feast ” 
ts it anything like your Silver 
Key cocktail I ■■ asked Garibaldi 
turning pale 

"Now as a matter of fact," said the 
faurphce, I know nothing about this 
cheese, except that I bmght it in 
some months ago ” 

months' ’ asked the 
Greek Athlete anxiously 

St.:p^lii“:onZu'eri4L^;T''t 

you open the 

tembl t'' S^-^P^^efting 


A SS f" of m? 

"• Whe/e arfth^M.^^ 

wow^rhtnthfeVo-^ger’?;: 


W f something cruel over 
there We only just managed to 

and®l“sh'’'‘M‘’^.“ /““'OS "■■nutc 
and I should ave dropped Luckv 

windward side of you 
Ullol Oos this coming along 
It was some of the Army They 
explained that they had seen us 
through their telescopes, and thought 
they ought to warn us that we had 
wandered up to a Turkish redoubt 
When they saw the air turn blue, they 
guessed that something had happened 
so they sent for an ambulance 
Those ambulance fellows were 
splendid, they dashed into the thick 
of It, and brought the whole lot back 
on stretchers 'Then'^hey went up ‘ 
to the redoubt, where they found 
thirty two Turks laid out, but bv 
means of artihcial respiration they 
were all brought round Of course 
there was nothing for it but to take 
them back to the British Camp as 
Misoners, and our fellows occupied 
the redoubt as soon as the air had 
cleared a bit 

Two days later there was a 
paragraph in Reuter’s to say that 
we had stormed and occupied the 
Bal 1 hai Redoubt, capturing one 
officer ^ and thirty two men Our 
friend the Turco happened to see it 
just before he was sent down river I 
strolled round to say good bye to him 
(for he was a very decent sort) and I 
found him absolutely furious 
“ Look at this I ” he said ‘ Stormed , 
and occupied the Bal i-hai Redoubt I 
Is that what you call storming a 
redoubt ^ Why, you didn’t even know 
It was a redoubt until I told you,— 
Bah I You talk about Wolffs Agency 
but for sheer audacious mendacity- 
well to use your English expression 
you take the gingerbread ” 

If the Turkish Officer said that to 
Captain of the Scrunchfl^ I 
I must honestly say that I am inclined 
to — But no, perhaps it is wiser not to 
Say it, he is bigger than I am 
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THE WARFARE OF THE DESERT 



REV G A PADFIELD 







“BARJISYAH,” JUNE 1916. 


ay T. R. ].. 


Wakcl for the Sun who scattered into flight • 
Anopheles, and Fleas of ItcsUcss Night 

Drives me enfevered from my couch, and st^lJ^•'^ 
The E. P. tent with all his Flaming Might 

Before the Itching of the Night had died 
Methought a voice in Blasphemy had cried 

“ When all thy squadron is prepared without 
■ Why nods the drowsy Subaltern insiue^ *’ 

And as the Colonel crew*, his men who stood before 
Longed to cscapo his temper and withdrav\, 

. To linger in the "Rear Rank bashfully 
And thence departing to return no more 

Now the Sun rises swiftly and perspires 
The Thoughtful Soul to solitude retires 

And fights unceasingly within the Net 
With Diptera e’er he to sleep expires 

Abdulla gone and sunken in Itcpose, 

The Lime-juice and Chagul no one knows, 

But still the Pin-prick of the Sandfly goads 
And still the unruly Shimal rudely blows 

Como fill the Cup and in the Fire of Spring 
Your only garment off you quickly fling. 

The Sandgrouso “giturrs” on his sunin I’afh 
And mocks your sorrdw with a joyous ring 

And be Thou Here or There — the Blaring Sun 
Keeps his Long Vigil — and Thy work undone 

The Juice of Life keeps oozing clroji b\ drop, 
And soaks the sheet that you are lying on 


Each Morn, a Rise in Temperature; you sai 
“ To-dav why bursts the Bulb of hlercuryl 

*^And this First Summer Month tint bring-* the l)n-.t 
" Shall take the Florid Colonel on his Way " 

A Book of Curses— give them quickly now.- 
Water to gi\e me Speech and Thou — ShiiimJ 
Besides mo singing in the wilderness— 

Ob Paradise were wilderness enow ! 


til 
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And some there are elsewhere we know 
"Laughing" — ^Tbey say — ‘into this land we blow \ 
‘ At once the silken tassel of our Purse 
Tear and its lieasure on the garden throw" 

ihe Wordly Hope borne set their Hearts npou 
Turns Ashes as it did at Otesiphon — 

Or else it piospers in some new found Pride 
Wheiewith to cheei and fondly egg us on I 

1 sometimes think that never blows so well 
The Dust as when I find my D^rt hell — 

It roars and rallying with all its might 
Tills tent and food — ^my eye and mouth as well 

Ah, my Beloved — Fill the Bath that clears 
To day ’s engrainhd Dust and 1 uture Fears, 

To morrow — why to morrow I mayn't bt 
Myself — so strangely clean I shall appeal I 

Alike tor those who for To day do fear 
And those that after some to morrow peer — 

But ye shall know your Pu^atTy full well 
M'Lads— Its here, it’s Here, IVS HERE 


Into this Bloodbom Land and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like Water willy niliy flowing, 

In’sh Allah out of it — like vVind along the Waste 
We know not whither — willy nilly blowing 

What, without asking, hither hurried i hence? 

And without asking whither hurried hence I 

H — m — oh many a year of Lea\ e at home 
Must drown the memory of this insdlencel 

Waste not your Hour, nor in the vain puisuit 
Of This and That endeavour and dispute, 

Thau entertain some disgreeabie work 
'lis better far to entertain Rebuke 


A moment’s Halt — a momentary taste 
Of strong Salt from the well amid the Waste 

And Lo 1 the Column Movable has reach’d 
The Nothing it set out from— Ob make haste 1 


•^d as the Palm fring’d shore fades out of sight 
And out of Darkness— come we into Light, 

Over the Twirling Screw expectorate 
Iraq 6 last Dust, perform the sacred rite 
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Y^EFDI’S TOURS IN IRAK: 1915. 


liy PICNICRR. 



1015 at least one 
i^bome periodical gave 
jtardy recognition to that 
^^-^^rediicovered Arcadia, 
W|{lraq, and referred to the 
_j^3 happenings there as the 
‘ iviesopotainiau picnic.” Lest those 
at home should be in doubt how to set 
about a tour of the country the 
following prospectus was made out. 

Times have changed but perhaps 
the readers of " Indian Ink ” might be 
interested in a retrospect of the 
touring facilities before the days of 
railways Picnicpr. 


Y’EFDI’S 

EXCLUSIVE TOURS IN IRAQ. 
Tnclubivu Tariff— No , Extras — 

Free Furs. 

Accommodxtion — A special feature 
are the commodious steamers specially 
reserved for our parties, A short 
description of the following, which 
have been locally famous for upwards 
of twenty years, may be welcome; 

“ Flobsie Funch ” (flappers, look 
out for the skipper), "Slisit" and 
“ Madjy Dear ” all '* twin paddle ” 
and specially named to create a 

homey " feeling for tho«e inclined to 
home-sicknefss. 

Saloons, cabins and baths, specially 
heated by a secret process infinitely 
superior to the electric or hot water 
radiators, are still found in some 
passenger steamers. Turkish baths 
may be freely indulged in during the 
^ oyages. 

Draughts, having heen^ carefully 
I'KcIudea from the majority of^ the 
promenade decks, the most delicate 
need have no fear of catching cold on 
emerging from these health restoring 
luxuries. 

Commodious and roomy flats 


(house boats) replete v\ith every 
convenience arc available for family 
parties, school treats, etc. Early 
application should be made as they 
are in great demand and have to t«* 
reserved weeks in advance. 

CuisiNP — This has been recently 
vouched for in the highest circles; it 
Slices to add that its motto is Nihil 
nisi boniim. 

N.B — Our chefs are members of 
the famous Ismail family and inherit 
the characteristics of their ancestor to 
the full. 

Frequently on being asked for ,a 
certain dish they answer : — 

“No , tbrowt away na’ good 

bad” (anglice, not worthy of your 
exalted mastication)— tliereby show- 
ing how thoroughlj? tliey realise the 
si^ificanco of tlicir motto 
Guides — Members of our Porp-* 
d’Invention accompany every partv 
and may be recognised by the badge 
INT worn on the left arm 
Care should be taken not to confuse 
this with the word Unt which in one 
of the local dialects signifies n camel 
Pic.vnc Tours — A --election of the 
best known tours are given below 
They arc specially suited to the 
s-'cker after a quiet holiday who does 
rot wish to be bothered with an eveess 
of sight-seeing. 

The firm of Y'EFDI is exclusively 
composed of British subjects and 
whilst doing their best to make the 
tours all that can be desired, cannot 
refund fares, etc , to those who elect to 
omit any portion of the programme 
No. i Tour . — May be completed in 
two days, but two months should Ix* 
set apart, in order fully to appreciate 
its beauties. 

Salubrious Siu'in\—- 
Hotel Empire, — S, Ibrahim 
Hotel Esji — Esji and AjaimI 
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The latter is at present closed for 
lepairs having been badly damaged 
m a tornado in April last (1915) 
Every precaution has been taken to 
prevent a repetition of this disaster 
Health giving dust baths and 
hydro_ adjoining the hotel The 
medicinal qualities of the' T^aters are 
vouched for by our patrons without 
exception The journey from the 
metropolis occupies about three hours 
Koomy victorias drawn by two or 
three prancing . steeds start at 
frequent intervals 

An alternative route is afforded by 
the recently completed Smaithe canal 
a veritable rival of the colossus of 
' 11 journey occupies from 

to 6 hours, depending on bow Ion® 
IS spent in watching the boatmen 
JS « favourite pastime 
or betowtaupush 

— Time required 
approximately two weeks, but may be 
prolonged if desired 

Aride A'ouars 

dation may be obtained in the 
numeroRS pensioRs and apartmenb 
tobefoRRdclose tothe Iand?Rg^ge 
““I- should miss this sylvan 
amici the neighbouring hills 

tue ^ surrounding country may be 
hill auV™"’ ‘‘’P ft Saddle-back 

exertion needed to reach-the summit 
Occasional fairs are held at X 
neighbouring village of tUh 

Sn?nX"’tl, “ P''™® 

S aXn “ ” and 

nX.f expression of joy bv the 

** The^cHcf'^f t™ departure i 
the ‘‘■“e fairs are 

occXX:rmn?hXnsifi?,-,“:i 


with frequent swimming and boat 
races and aquatic contests between 
men and animals 

No. S Tour . — Specially recommend 
ed for those who suffer from an esce^^ 
of avoirdupois 

By boat up the Stewfrates (called 
by the ancients the Mighty) and stay 
at Nim Nas-xtr-Eir until the 
required reduction of weight is 
attoined, returning the same way 
^ Special features, weekly reproduc 
of the seven plagues including 
dead fish and flies 
No 4 Tour . — 

Gurmah Xnd Amara' 

The former reputed as a honey 
m^n resort from the earliest times 
The meaning of the name may be of 
interest “ Gurm ” signifies warm 
and “ah” is a local exclamation of 
satisfaction on imbibing one of our 
farfamed ” SkimmedtigriS ” brand 
mineral waters 

Gurmah can be safely recommended 
to those who require a respite 
from the rigours of the English 
climate. 

Amara, the Maidenhead of Iraq 
frequented by the aristocracy. Jleached 
in a few days from the metropolis in 
one of our commodious steamships 
The picturesque yells of the steers 
man and tne frequent bumps 
whilst navigating the Serpentine 
toronounced Taigris) effectually 
deprive the voyage of any monotony. 
No. B Tour . — 

Fashionable Fao, — Iraq’s premier 
watering place 

Sea bathing, refreshing breezes 
dates, buggalow trips and shell fish 
of unmatched flavour 
Extremely select but limited 
accommodation , for which early 
application should be made to onr 
head office, " Sunlit Sea " department 
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Anovr THE SERAI 




t)ULGE DOMOM 


By. A. W. G. 


The Fates may lead you far to roam, 

In many lands to be c'cplorer, 

Bxit never will you strike a home 

Like this of mine in old Bussorah 


The stolid_ mansions of the great 

I view with little approbation; 
My home of fourteen feet by eight 

Just takes the bun for ventilation. 


No park is mine : around my cot 

No garden blows. Here in the Delta 
D’you think I miss ‘era t Rather not : 

For miles and miles the date-groves swelter 


Therein you’ll feel, when you have strayed, 
Deep sympathy with Nature— who 
Can walk a yard beneath that shade 
And not begin to swelter too ? 


No purling trout-stream ripples by. 

No silver lake the view enriches. 
But all around there greets the eye 

The gleam of irrigation ditches 


Bow sweet to pace their banks, and nolo 

(Until mosquitoes drive you frantic) 
The peaceful frog and turtle float 

Midst other objects less romantic 


Nor is the spicy breeze unique 

That blows over Ceylon's isle ; a greater, 
More bracing and insistent reek 

Distils from each incinerator. 


Retreat of rare felicity 1 

It’s yours if you desire : so get 
A move on : write at once to me 

In Hospital— my home’s to let. 



DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE. 


A n Echo from the Courts. 


KING EMPEROR versus CAPTAIN BENTON WRITAS-GRAMP.^ 


By E. F. R. 



J N the Court of Small 
Causes and Large 
Effects before Jaundice, 
J , on the 4th June, 1917, 
one Benton Writas- 
Cramp (Captain), an 
omcer of the 199th Hacienda Hussars 
TOS arraigned on the following 
charges : — “ 

" That he, on some date prior to the 
1st June, 1917, having, with intention, 
got, secured or otherwise obtained 
hve envelopes bearing a Government 
image or superscription, did put the 
same to an illegal and unbecoming 

shortage of paper material, and in 
defiance of the contradictory rules 
issued in connection therewith, having 
‘“serted in each of thi 
aforesaid receptacles documents of an 
unconvincing and worthless nature 

inf'laaP***”** documents to 

one address; thereby causing 
embarrassment and overloading to 
the carrying vessel, unnecelary 
service, and 

rdreS”‘'"‘^^^* “8™^ ‘0 

Owing to an inadvertence no second 
charge appeared to have been drawn 
conference His 

was a military man, he had agreed to 
borrow a method well known in the 
Army Courts of Law and have No 1 
charge over again A suggestion 

til counsel 

to make it three times ” was vetoed 


on the grounds of verging' on 
VICIOUS circle. ^ 


Ujc 


The prisoner was then asked if he 
led guilty or not guilty. 


Pleadec. xtu. yumy. 

^ ignorant of legal 
procedure, the accused was underst^ 
w declare himself _ as “slightly 


guilty ” His Worship pointed out 
that such a plea, however good in fact, 
w^ not good in law, whereupon the 
prisoner explained that he wished to 
emphasize that he was less than half 
guilty. (A plea of “not 'alf guilty” 
suggested by an apparently illiterate 
person from among the back benches 
was ignored ) 

The accused, who had throughout 
behaved in a more truculent manner 
than the gravity of the charge against 
him would seem to warrant, non 
pleaded “ not guilty “ in a regrettably 
defiant tone 

The trial then opened with the 
examination of witnesses for the 
prosecution; these were: (1) the 
Captain of the vessel carrying the 
alleged documents, (2) the Bahu (or 
Indian gentleman clerk) in charge of 
the postal sorting arrangements at 
place of destination of same, (8) the 
Adjutant (or English gentleman 
clerk) of the Regiment -to whom the 
missives (alleged) were addressed 
First witness examined. 

Yes, I recollect the mails being put 
aboard at 5 p.m 

Yes, a distinct list was noticeable 
after that hour; owing to this list I 
was three times obliged to anchor 
during the night and four times ran 
ashore. 

The collision of my vessel with the 
bridge may or may not have been due 
to this list 

In my opinion the list was 
Undoubtedly due to the weight of the 
mails 


Cross-examined. I ; 
I am pracL ‘ 
a teetotalle^ 
never 




of 


i might 

called 

to 
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port; no, it was not “owing to port;” 
that is not a naval expression 
The prosecution then called the 
postal representative 
Second witness examined 

Yes, we remain always daily much 
engaged in dividing “ the daks ” Yes, 
T have full memories of the envelopes 
you show me They caused prevention 
to the good workings of our service 
Cross examined 

I cannot say how long it takes to 
sort one letter Yes, it might take five 
times so long to sort five letters. No, I 
have high responsibilities as Govern- 
ment servant I have dealt with 
many! mail matters in my service 
No, I have seldom undergone the 
reprimand of superior officer; I am 
not at all the ancient apparition on 
the mat, or old offender 
Adjutant and addressee called 
Examined 

This is not the first time that I have 
had trouble with the officer charged 
Certainly, I am of opinion that it is 
doubtful if the matter contained in 
the five envelopes was of sufficient 
national importance even to warrant 
its conveyance on n single sheet in one 
receptacle 
Cross-examined 

No I deny that I have any wish to 
see the prisoner convicted other than 
a natural desire to avoid the likelihood 
of strain on the nervous centres (or 
other working parts) during the 
summer solstice 

The defence, interrogated, did not 
wish to produce anv witness 
The prosecutinu counsel asked leave 
to summarize the Government case for 
the benefit of the Court Permission 
was accorded 

\ddre<is for the •prosprution 
Your Worship a few words will 
suffice me for the purpose of wrappin|» 
eloseb' and irrevocably about the 
figure of the abandoned though 
possibly misguided individual who 
stands before us the cloak of guilt 


which the testimony of those honest 
and unbiassed witnesses, just now 
heard by your Honour, has served to 
cast loosely, but with the deft and 
unerring finger of truth, about his 
shrinking shoulders Wisely— Alas! 
I say, that wisdom should be allied to 
such a cause— this miserable offender 
has made no^ attempt to produce 
evidence in denial of his crime : merely 
has he (through a somewhat feeble 
mouthpiece) made unavailing efforts 
to disintegrate the concrete walls of 
truth that testify to the grave — I had 
almrat said disastrous — dislocation of 
affaii^ consequent upon his heinous 
act- ^ 

We have seen the honest seaman, 
un3delding as the sandbank witli 
which be grappled in his unwitting 
efforts to do the will of an unprincipled 
ruffian, stand like a rock before the 
verbal onslaughts of the defence • we 
have seen the official of the Post still- 
ing his perturbation at the thought nf 
duty, calming his palsied limbs at the 
notion of serving his Empire, and 
becoming a monument of triple and 
unshaken brass in face of his tor 
mentors : and more than this we have 
seen the Adjutant, that deeply wronged 
and outraged English gentleman 
hiding deep the agony of his too recent 
wounds and tempering his sense of 
justice with that delicate essence of 
mercy, which makes a perfect whole 
not, mark you my Lord, weighing the 
prisoner’s merits nor pardoning his 
offences, but totalling up, ns a gentle 
man should what is due and convenient 
to himself My Lord, need I sar 
more, the credit and unimpeachable 
testimonv of mv witnesses, drawn 
from such varied walks in life as th'* 
Naial the Jfilitarv and the Clerklv 
services, is my case against a criminal 
the very thought of whose^ acquittal 
would make the Wood of civilization 
run cold and its ink run short 

Tmmediatelj’ on eoncinsion of th« 
Crown argument defending counsel 
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asked permission to draw his Hononr*s 
attention to certain points in the case 
favourable to his client. He began • 
Your Honour. I would not have been 
obliged to occupy the Court’s valuable 
time had it not been for the necessity 
of touching upon and attempting to 
refute, or at least produce reasonably 
convincing arguments to balance, 
those brought forward by ray friend 
the prosecuting counsel. 

Allow me, my Lord, to glance for a 
moment through less roseate spectacles 
than those assumed by my friend, the 
counsel for the Grown, at these 
paragons of perfect rectitude, the 
prosecution^ witnesses — first the 
.abstemious mariner, "practically a 
teetotaller but never called one,” whose 


cno simmerc... 
submarine, now the gyrating “gufer 
as burdened by the literary lapses of 

Sream“mfi° down the 

stream What was her cargo! Mv 
Lord, depending calmly on yZ 

weighty documents — this quintette of 
mssive compUations-theTe ponder^ 
ous pioneers of shipwreck ^ 
pause). Then from the immemorial 
the h'X tS steps 

MI of J®'' Brahm.an: 

MI of sound and fury and the 
fatnons phrase whieh, stripped of 
Its trappings, is as one who shMd say 
I have studied the matter from this 
side and from that, from abovT and 
below, and I have reached the Bnal 
Arm decision that I do not know ” Yet 
we are comforted in passing to know 

that he IS a “moniment of Se 
brass;” trusting the while that his 
emoluments will be nf kt, n 
lasting though different, alloy ^ ^ 

Lastly we have the Adjutant-stem 
tKoueh'’'’y™*’^ nomewhat wild; 

oPPolingL^sT „ t 

S^rn?ok£? W " from' 


attitudo,^ I combine with my friend in 
admiration of his restraint; wading 
through the week through masses of 
squadron returns, regimental depar- 
tures and headquarter arrivals this 
unfortunate oflicer experiences justifi- 
able indignation at my client’s prolific 
penmanship; and yet, my Lord, my 
contention is that even in his case it 
straw that causes 
the Bactrian to bubble. 

And_ herein, I repeat, Your 
Worship, lies the key to my argument 
f<^ my client : “ I maintain that his 
offence is magnified to distortion by 
the unlucky moment of its occurrence, 
that it is technical; that it is itself 
negligible; I maintain that no witness 
has testified aught to the contrary; 
and my prayer is that this zealous but 
unlucky' officer may be favoured, if 
not with the full volume from the 
fount of mercy, at least with such a 
spray as may sprinlde him with the 
benefit of the doubt; . . I ask 

the Court for an acquittal on both 
charges — ‘not guilty* on the first, 
and ‘ innocent * on the second.” 
Judgment. 

Before delivering judgment in a 
case, the remarkable public interest 
“-T might almost say fervour — over 
which has roused more than one echo 
oven from the solemn walls of this 
tranquil hall of justice, I feel it 
a bounden duty to the past, the 
iwsent and the future that I 
should emphasize the grave — nay, 
the overwhelming — importance of 
the occasion While it is the duty 
of a Judge to consider exclusively, as 
far as it concerns the guilt or inno- 
cence of the prisoner before him, the 
evidence^ which he records during the 
trial, it is also his duty to give weight 
to circumstances which, though not 
emphasized by either party to the case, 
are commonly known to be actual 
facts; in following this axiom in the 
present trial I undergo the unique 
and melancholy obligation of having 
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to disregard or discoiiDt not the 
evidence and appeals of one side 
only-j-but of both; for both parties 
admit, and indeed enlarge upon, v?hat 
in the judgment of man (or at least of 
man as found in Mesopotamia at the 
present day) is a miracle even in a 
land of miracles; romance and the 
Arabian Nights have made as though 
to force their vt-ay into a sombre Court 
of Law, they would have us dream of 
shadowy ships’ captains who know on 
which side of their vessels lie the mail 
bags; of phantom letter sorters who 
sort letters; of ethereal adjutants who 
receive these letters duly sorted; — a 
vague Utopian gang singing a fantas- 
tic paean of mails duly delivered to 
the right address But the light of 


day puts these gav phenomena to 
flight, facts stand clean cut, compel- 
ling us, reluctant ministers of a sad 
(rffice, to record the decision fore- 
shadowed on an earlier page; a deci- 
sion reflecting, perhaps, less discredit 
on the prisoner than on other parties 
concerned with his case The evidence 
against him being adjudged incre- 
dible, we acquit the prisoner at the 
bar; and direct that he leave the Court 
without a stain on his character ; 
adding a rider, however, to the effect 
that his shackles and handcuffs be not 
removed until such time as he has been 
escorted past the stationary cupboard 
situated in the outer passage* 

Note. — S inmlw mitanca el Jndga g prerogative 
of tne '* benefit of the doubt ” being exten 
ded to an inanimate object 


PENDALE. 

By O. M. REES. 

The dawn doth blench on PendMe 
And the lapwings flit alway: 

“ Why should I fight for freedom, 
“ Or Kings, though others may ^ 

" The winds blow free on Pendale, 

" The King bath champions aye.” 
The sun slants gold on Pendale • 

" Recks me of Rngland’s need ^ 

” I will not fight lor Belgium, 

“ Honour, nor other creed 
“ Nay, but I fight for Pendale 
" For I am Pendale’s breed ” 

The mists weave white on Pendale, 
Like a shroud of poison fume, 

And a soul soars free in Belgium 
From its shattered fleshly tomb; 
Maybe it flits by Pendale, 

For ’twas born of Pendale’s womb 

Soft treads the moss on Pendale 
And her delphs drip many a tear, 
His grave may be in Belgium, 
England may hold him dear, 

But this man died for Pendale, 
And Pendale’s grief is here 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF HERODIAS. 

By N. M. 


(One of the most familiar features of the desert landscape of Mesopotaran 
aie the dvst eddies, two or three of which are in sight at any time of the da^ 
during the dry season, rising several hundreds of feet into the air The ancient 
Kabbalists called them the Daughters of Herodias ) 

Fai^ulla, called the Infidel, private in the 83rd regiment of the XITT Army 
Corps, speaks — 

All day the fluttering bullets pipe and fly . 

All day we die 

Under the sun the shimmering waters sprawl and spread, 
Phantoms that mock our dead ^ ^ , 

Was it in this still heat, this dust and this white glare. 

God, was it here 

That you took earth and in some subtle fashion 
Breathed in it greed and pain and some compassion, 

Valour, reluctance, stealth and hot desire — 

Earth mixed with air, twin flames of fire — 

God, was it heret 

Tou made and, having made, you smiled and went 
But are these twain content? 

Earth and this air that made man once are fain 
To make him yet again, 

Having no God to help them, only the hot Sun, 

Only the piping ball, the shattering gun 
So, day by day. 

Silent and hot the swift dust eddies writhing, 

Earth and the air in vain debate are striving. 

Striving and failing, sick with strained endeavour, 

Striving each silent day and failing ever. 

So, day by day . . . 

But if . one day in that swift spinning void, 

By chance decoyed , ,, 

The Secret comes • and the Two Rivers stand; the Waste itself 
dismayed. 

While Man again is made, 

Made by vain fury of the dust and whirling air 
Without God’s care"* . . 

With still eye at the gun’s foreboding 
Here would he stand, nor need he goading : 

Valour and hatred, stealth and hot desire 
Fire of the Pit and at the Pit a fire 
As we are here 

Even thus as we 
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A REFLECTION OF EVENING. 

By A. B. C. 


S AM sitting in the couit- 
yard. It is after 
5 o’clock AVe seem to 
come out just like rabbits 
do at borne That inces- 
sant wind keeps blowing 
—aimless, useless and dust laden. "Why 
doesn’t it rage, then lie quiet a bill It is 
difTicult to see the meaning of tilings 
in Mesopotamia— especially near tne 
base on lines of communication An 
empty cbagiil swings from a taut Aviie 
before me. All the water has leaked 
out It. has no resistance It flaps 
idly empty and useless I feel like it 
Hotv this old mud fort holds the heat • 
You use mud to make ovens with, of 
course. There is always wind in it 
too — comes in over the top and drive* 
the dust round in giddy little circles, 
chevying them into the corners in 
violent baste. The cook-house is 
awfully rickety now . The chatat 
flap* idly — up it goes showing it-v 
indecent skeleton of old bamboo— back 
It falls with monotonous' regularity. 
There is a hen in the yard Once sue 
was intended for our food, but she was 
found alone with her legs tied up and 
hei pathetic expression gained her 
freedom Freedom I She goes round 
aimlessly too She has not even the 
interest of an egg Sometimes she 
meets for a few moments one of her 
kind, but it is for a short time only. 
He or she passes on quickly to the 
cook-house. She makes me feel thirsty 
and I don’t altogether approve of her; 
her mouth is open, her throat wabbles, 
her eyes stare out, she feels the h^t 
It is too hot to close her wings quite 
She lifts them up and gets a bit of a 
breeze under her arms, poor beast. 
She is better than “ Robinson.” He was 
wliite and ofTicious though boasting no 
following He used to fly up on the 
roof and crow until we pretended to 
throw a stone at him We did some- 


time*. He used to dodge it like a dog 
He used to crow at night. Perhaps 
it was quiet then and he miglit get a 
response from some other “ Robinson ” 
in the neighbourhood. All of which 
reminds me of a horrid white cock up 
the line whom I caught one night and 
in the dark cut off his tail, in mistake 
for his head with my nail-scissors 

Bhisti, he is a wonderful fellow', — 
and Jemadarji too They should get it, 
long and meritorious service. Bhistis 
are nice creatures. There must be some- 
thing good about water, it always 
seems to better those who live 
by it or on it Mesopotamia is a diy 
region. 

The shadows are getting longer: 
the ail is slightly cooler Sparrovss 
dart about and jabber all ovei the 
place The sparrow is the most 
courageous of all birds— everywhere— 
nothing seems to distress or down him 
He is, too, the bounder among birds 
He has no coyness, no humility, no 
delicacy He is blatantly vulgar and 
cannot be snubbed 

The wind doesn't drop The 
chagul still flaps in the wind 
When I go to bed it will be just the 
same and for two more days It 
comes in bursts of three days generally 
My mosquito net will resist for a 
little, then go I shall think there is 
much too much wind for mosquitoes 
and shall be again deceived. They 
come a long way — mosquitoes — and 
seem to fly wonderfully well No 
wind seems to interfere with their 
appetite They are vicious and 
cunning, always the back of the neck 
and between the canvas and wood of 
the deck chair. They stand upriglit 
on their faces and stab away. 1 
remember a fellow wlio came round 
w'ith a test tube and collc'ctcd different 

g enera and species Some find tbeir 
obby out here. Some do not. It is 
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Just a year ago but it lULaus little 
3. here is food There are no flies to 
speak of yet There are belts and 
court martials in the Mess A certain 
amount of wire gauze Oh yes, and 
soda water Yet perhaps last year 
was better One perhaps had then 
hope and the single tone of it all had 
not sunk in so There weie owls in 
the fort then Sandgrouse ‘ giturred ” 
or quiddled” according to their 
•♦species over on their sunny morning 
path to drink A few pig died on a 
lance point We stood to arms at 
da.wn once It had some of the 
^terest and hope of new things 
Blue cheeked Bee eaters burrowed in 
the banks This year they pass by 
and stay not There are a lot of 
telegraph and ’phone wires now, 

It IS rntting a little cooler I feel 
eal/for ‘“Side the silent 

Tn / L*t° whisky and soda 

To night I dont ride out I know 

ininL In the few palm tree^i ara i 
Re the only little warbler 

like hitd— or rather something like a 


robin It has a reddish tail nith a 
pale spotted border to it and a weak 
but pleasing little song I found the 
eggs there— like Magpie Eobins in 
India in colour — between the old 
leafstems and the trunk Those fat 
yellow lizatds— big fellows— that poke 
^eir heads out in the day time 
They ve all turned in now, I suppose 
They really appreciate this country 
They know exactly how to live in it 
They sleep from August to May 
I’ve seen most of the skulls about here 
and know a few old boots well by sight 
Then there is the old charger’s grave 
I got three Turkish horse shoes off him 
The jack dead in the nullah too I 
know It was yesterday, he died of 
^ncope and mange I often think of 
Omar Khayyam It’s nearly tune for 
a bath The evening has passed 
without incident, without interest 
It is immeasurably away— any other 
life Ideas connected with fisn eggs 
green meadows, water cress trout 
milk are dismissed as the earliest 
recoUeclions of childhood It is not 
good that man should live alone too 
long Hulloa, here come Reuters 
7i.oi half Chota peg lao 


“IN MEMORY OF 


C/o my brave Comrades who he buried under the sands of Mesopotamia ) 

By sergeant H SHRUBSOEE 

?rom°gapmg wrnVht?eL‘^^ 

No more wil! be dash o’er glittering sand 

the “ charge ” swept zones as the Bugler sounds 

Cold 'hfeles? c'Sy, pCtama^husk'n'''"’™ 5°“"“ '‘“'P*’ 

He fought by the way and feU m the ® '"i? ‘*“1 S®™ 

Some mother’s son, some woman’s ® deadly strife 

He gave up his life m its hey day *‘“‘“® 

y y efending the Bmpiro and Throne 
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• *• “ In Memory of " 

The shades of night are falling fast. Soon comes the new-born day. 

Before the break of the dawning we rise and inarch away. 

So wrap the lad in his blanket e’en it be tattered anti torn 

'Tis the soldier’s funeral casket, be he Prince or peasant ^rn ' 

We must burv him where ho has fallen amid the limitless sand, 

No " Volley ” to mark his passing; no sign in this barren land. 

Just good-bye, lad ” from the Padre at the end of the prayers for the dead, 
While the tears blind the eyes of his comrades as they bow the reverent head. 

No Obelisk tall shall mark his rest, but a heaping, a rough sand mound, 

Which the wind shall sweep to oblivion as on it tney madly pound 
But he needs no sculptured head-stone, no chiselled granite scroll, 

His name is emblazoned for ever on the Imperial Heroes’ Roll, 

Tho’ the years pass on in their thousands, sons’ sons yet unborn hold their sway, 
This hero’s fame shall be noted, while other fames pass away 
He is onefof a Deathless Army, e’en though in Death he lies. 

The grave is only his passport to a grand Eternal Prize. 


A PERSIAN ADVENTURE. 


By C. P. 

B T was a dark and rainy 
winter evening -at Ihe 
ancient town of Kerman, 
and I had been out for 
a ride, accompanied by 
one sowar, over the 
sandy desert which lies to the south 
of the town. It was nearly dark 
when I returned.hut before proceeding 
to the Consulate I decided to look in 
at the house of the Telegraph Super- 
intendent, which is situated among 
the network of narrow lanes which 
constitutes the residential quarter of 
the city. When I left the house to go 
home it was raining hard, and so dark 
that it was hardly possible to distin- 
uish the high blank walls of the 
ouses on either side. However, both I 
and my sowar knew the way wcli and 
there seemed no need of a lamp. * Not 
a soul was out of doors except our- 
selves; the Persian does not love wet 
weather, especially in the streets at 
night, when lofty walls of. unbaked 
brick have a nasty way of collapsing 


SKRINE. 

on top of you, and there are also other 
dangers to be avoided 
The sowar w.as a little ahead, and 
I was allowing my horse to pick his 
own way .among the seas of mud He 
was a strong, solidly-built, grey Waler 
belonging to Government, and had 
been brought by the Consul from 
Jlcsopotamia, where he had done good 
service On we plodded, I wrapped 
in my thoughts and the Telegraph 
Superintendent's trusty great-coat, 
neier dreaming of danger Suddenly 
I felt ray horde’s hind-quarters sinking 
under me Thinking it was a ditch. 
I urged him forward, but in spile of 
his struggles he sank deeper, until I 
was on a Ie^el with tho ground I 
hurriedly got out of the saddle, 
fortunatelv disengaging my foot 
without diinciiUy from the stirrup, 
and found myself on the crumbling 
edge of a pit. For a moment I 
thought I was going down, but by 
dint of frantic struggling I managed 
to scramble up on to terra firma^ 
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Holding on to the horse’s head-^tall, 
I attempted to help him out, but it 
was useless; I had a’ vision of bis 
white head framed in darkness. The 
head-stall broke, and ne.^t moment he 
was gone For a second or two there 
was a horrible sound of scraping and 
snorting, which died away into the 

depths, and then silence 

I could hardly believe it was not a 
dream. A moment before, I had been 
riding quietly along with a good 

horse under me, and novy the 

horse simply was not there! ‘ My 
sowar hearing my shouts had groped 
his way up, and together we -listened 
at the mouth of the pit Not a sound 
.but that of wind and rain There 
was nothing for it-but to walk to the 
Co^u ate, more than a mile away, 
and obtain help Three-quarters of 
an hour later twenty-five or thirty of 
us, including twenty sowars of the 
" three 

other British officers besides myself 
were gathered round the hole wHh 
anterns and spades A lantern was - 
jet down at the end of a rope The 
hole was found to be a very deep and 
feet 

mid^dle of^h ‘he 

middle of the lane It seemed as if 

the top was - never -going to reto 
lipTit rn‘ * 1*7 dickering 

was the horse, jammed forty feet 

fnrlli ”“*''"',8 of *'™ risible hot his 
his muddy head, which 
S and '‘‘>0 ‘o side, 

tolly 1 re-xo 

fiercely a^ f’?”' ’’‘f 

.« :fose'?oTis'S '‘luT 

ivhne the^icy^Ml oMh^' P^POrly, 
have V ' ‘“o x>o<l must 

The sowar:, were set digging, hut 


only two or three men could work at a 
time in the narrow space available 
and very soon it became apparent 
that It would take two or three day, 
to get the animal out by this method 
After a while, two or three Persian 
well-diggers who had been sent for 
arrived on the scene One of them, 
helped by the onlookers, let the 
^ other down by means of a rope tied 
round his waist. A lamp was sent 
down at the end of a separate line 
When the man signalled to us to slop 
lowering, we could see him hanging 
above the horse, partly supporting 
himself by pressing his heati against 
one side of the well and his feet 
against the other My Persian was 
not quite equal to the running 
comment in patois that he shouted up 
to us, but I gathered that he was 
speculating on the chance of being 
able to slip a rope round the animals 
shoulders. Suddenly there was a 
frantic pull on the rope, and the well- 
digger came scrambling up for all th* 
world as if the Devil were after him 
for trespassing on his preserves. He 
fold us breathlessly that he had 
approached the horse too close, and it 
had snapped at him furiously, nearlv 
biting his hand off. He also said iha^ 
the beast was too tightly jammed for 
it to be possible to get a rope round his 
middle. Things looked very Llack 
However after consultation we sect 
the other well-digger down He 
stayed at the bottom for nearly an 
hour, carrying on a bawling conversa- 
tion the while with his friends at the 
top. _ All he could suggest was 
slipping a loop round the horse’s seek 
and hauling. As this would certainlv 
have resulted in the animal’s death 
by strangulation before he was hrii 
way up, it ^vas -vetoed. Someone 
suggested chloroforming him, so as tf' 
allow him to be tackled at close 
quarters. This could have been done 
by letting a sponge full of chlorofor^ 
down on a string; but even if we could 
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have been sure o£ administering the 
right dose to the horse, the man Avho 
tried io tie the rope to him uould 
have been chloroformed too. Another 
idea was to send a sack down for the 
v.ell-digger to place over the horse’s 
head; but the man himself was not 
very enthusiastic'about this, evidently 
distrusting the horse’s inability -to 
bite through a sack; and personally 
I did not blame him. 

When the man at Jast came up 
with as little accotnplished as his 
predecessor, . our efforts * appeared 
indeed ^futile, and I was strongly 
advised *to send for a rifle and put an 
end to the.unfortunate animal’s'trials 
at once. However the idea of dooming 
so good a horse to a miserable end , 
without trying every means to' save 
him was a hateful one, and the second 
well-digger was sent down once more^ 
with instructions to try and fasten' 
the end of a rope round the horse’s 
mouth. This, after repeated failures, 
he succeeded in doing, and by hauling 
on the rope we had the horse trussed 
so that be could not move bis head 
The well-digger then tried to pass 
another rope roimd the animal’s 
shoulders, W failed to do so Instead, 
he tied it securely to his fore-legs, 
and then returned to the top. 
Horrible gurgling sounds were 
coming from the horse, and it seemed 
as if he had not much longer to live; 
time was short, but hope had sprung 
up once more, and twenty pairs of 
hands laid hold of the rope It was 
a strangely fantastic, unreal scene 
In the midnight blackness of tlie 
high-walled lane, the uncertain gleam 
of th.e lanterns lit up what might 
have been an episode from some 
mediojval legend, of gnomes * that 
toiled to draw magic waters from 
some infernal, ocean 

At first, the rope would not hud^e, 
owing no doubt to the suction of the 
mud on the horse’s body. I shivered 
to think of -the strain on the poor 


beast, and wondered as 1 hauled 
whether his. fore'-Iegs would come 
right off or not. At last , the rope 
began to come. It was ' a great 
moment^ Shouts of “Allah Akbarl” 
“ Ya Ali I ” “ Shabash I ’’ rent the air. 
I did not dare to leave the rope and 
look down the well, for fear of what 
I should see coming up. At last he 
I came. It was difhcult work getting 
‘ liim up over the edge of the pit, but at 
last It was done, and he lay in the 
mud, unable to move and scarcely 
• breathing, .but alive. * - - 

To cut a long story short," half an 
hour later our equine hero was 
comfortably installed in a warm, 
roomy stable close by. Miraculous to 
relate, his injuries were slight. He 
was -weak, and hardly able to stand, 
but an hour’s vigorous rubbing, a* 
'stiff dose of whi^, four blankets 
and plenty pf dry grass put life into 
him In a week’s time, beyond a few 
scratches, he had nothin? to show for 
his misadventure Needless to sav, 
the well digger who had successfully 
carried ’out so risky and unpleasant a 
job, was liberally rewarded. How 
‘much of the reward went into his 
pocket and how much, more Persico, 
into those of the police who (though 
they bad done* nothing to help the 
night before) ofliciously brought the 
well diggers up to the Consulate next 
morning, is another matter. 

Subsequent investigation revealed 
the interesting fact that in the same 
lane, in fact within fifty yards of-the 
well in question, there were two other 
similar wells. Over one of them the 
earth had already sunk six inches, a 
fact which did not seem to disturb 
the owner at all Apparently such 
wells are sunk when houses are built 
in towns, to obtain water for building 
purposes, and when they are no longer 
required no one ever thinks of doing 
more than covering them over wiib 
sticks and a layer of earth I 
informed afterwards that scores *' 
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such wells existed hidden under the 
roads of the city, and that it was 
quite an ordinary thing for them to 
fall in during wet weather I no 
longer wonder at the Persian’s 
reluctance to walk the streets of his 
town on a rainy night Personally, 
1 still wake up at night sometimes 


thinking of what it would have been 
like if my foot had been caught in the 
stirrup and had been dragged down 
with the horse There are pleasanter 
places than the bottom of a forty-foot 
well on a dark night in the company 
of a terrified horse struggling and 
snapping for his life 


the land of the ancient kings. 


By F. S. N. Y. 


Have you ever thirsted wildly 
ior the drink that is not there! 

Have you ever seen a dusky Queen 
At dawn bind up her hair ! 

wt-r. rush on madly 

Whilst their foaming echo rin^, 

Where the Arabs dwell (I’ve named it " Hell ”) 

The Land of the Ancient Kings ' 

n. 

wii® ancient history 

® waving date palms grow 
Where the Jackals fight and howl all night 
And I dream of a wild beast show ® ’ 

^d I VC gone to bed o’erheated: 
rogs croak and the cricket sings 
With many sighs I close my eye? 

In the Land of the Ancient Kings 

III. 

And mj blMd1s‘aIl' §fow ^ “ " “2“ ” 

?nTheTand-il.:“L~^^^^ - 
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i he Lana 0/ the Ancient Kings. 
IV. 

Once more, the caU of duly 
Down the hot road I go 
My clothes they stick, the dust is thick, 
Jty boots are wliite ns snow. 

Of all the fighting frontiers 
Where s^l on steel still rings 
For broiling heat you cannot heat 
This Land of the Ancient Kings 


V 

When at last I hear that Peace 
O’er the whole world doth reign 
I’ve done my bit, I’ll pack my kit 
And get me home again. 

Goodbye to heliums, gharries, 
Mehellas, dhows, ana things. 
Goodbye for aye, I'll gladly say, 
To the Land of the Ancient Kings 


POTTED MEAT. 


n> J. I 

■ N the troopship he 
earned tlio soubriquet 
“ Get-oiit-of-thcin - ham- 
micks ” His ^a.s the 
doubtful distinction of 
seeing that reveille was 
well and truly carried out. He 
did it, for *■ get out of them 
hammicks ” provided his battlc<iy 
and hammocks slung (of necessity) 
witiiin convenient reach of his Icg-of- 
mutton fist provided his method That 
fist and tlie nether regions of laggards 
occasionally held argument There 
wore few laggards. 


It was umpteen ueeks after 
troop'ship days had become but a 
memory that we met him again “'Get* 
out-of-them-hammiek<?.’ “ we called 
" Wliat do ^ou think of Mespot now * ” 
‘ Think of U.” he thundered, “ It’s a— 


LUSK. 

bole, and when 1 go to hell I’ll take a 
—big, thick blanket with me ’* 

• • • 

Which uas cutting But it is a 
mistake to mention hell in connection 
with Mesopotamia Hell is more or 
less respectable. 

• • • 

Lvery country bas its good points 
They only wont finding It is rather 
unfortunate that the army of 
occunation is not a multiplied 
Shcriock Holmes. 

• • • 

It is rumoured — rumours are rare 
in MesopoUimia — that in the early 
days a certain O. C. picked out tlje 
three most incurable optimists among 
his \ictims — pardon, nis unit. To 
them he addressed these words : 

“ ^^esopotamia is not wholly damned 
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Pare forth and find its redeeming 
features, and when you return I will 
raise you to exalted heights whence 
^ou may surv^ lesser mortals with 
scorn. Verily, I will make you 
sergeants.” Pilled with hope (and 
beer) they fared forth R. I P. 

* « * 

Herewith it should be mentioned, 
for the benefit of those w'ho have been 
in Mesopotamia long enough to forget 
it, that beer is a medicine given in 
\ ery small doses — about a teaspoonful 
to a glass of water Its consumption 
IS not encouraged, for it is apt to 
revive memories of a land where it is 
much more freely taken Such 
memories, of course, do not harmonise 
with the aims, objects, and ultimate 
disposal of I E F , “ D ” 

# • # 

Still, Mesopotamia has its good 
points As one gentleman put it, 
there is no need to worry about 
umbrellas It does not rain very 
often, and when it does an umbrella is 
no good. The author of this great 
thought is still alive. 


The student of Entomology would 
find the country " inteiesliDg 
“Entomology” would also find 
student interesting. He would 
begin with a small collection of 
insects; insects would finish with a 
large collection of him 

« * * 

There is one feature of MesojMjtaniia 
that has not received the attention it 
deserves. It would allay discontent 
in Blighty. Here is the recipe: First 
land in a shade temperature of 120, 
add a little sandstorm, flavour with 
torment of insect, keep in a'state of 
perspiration, and nerve fatigue 
Bhgnty will be paradise enow. 

* » » 

The pessimist who is firnily 
convinced that Mesopotamia was iLe 
scene of the ten plagues and that they 
were never revoked is wrong. Ttn 
plagues never could have made 
Mesopotamia 

* » • 

One great redeeming feature it ba*r 
though, and it fills our hearts w ith joy 
Some day we’ll leave it. Some day. 


THE COCKROACH AND THE BUNK. 


(A Tale of the Sea.) 
By K. J. SWJNHOE. 


Wakel For a horrid yelling in the night 
Has scattered Slumber into beadlonc fliuht — - 

What is it?— has the “Bkntsh'ire sprung a leak? 
Where are the life-belts » Where’s the Electric Light ! 

Ihit scarcely liad the first wild screaming died 
A st^d Voice then dronsilv replied — 

.. ■nri. . ' ™>y'»'ly Knnts" to go to sleep 

hat means this dreadful bellowing inside* ” 



i 


Then came the answer, trembling in a shrill 
High-piping treble— loud and louder still 

“ Murder 1 A cockroach crawling on the bunk 1 
“ It’s coming nearer— Oh ! I feel so ill ” 

Then in a moment several stood before 
The cabin, shouting “ Squash it on the floor I” 
Shapes of all sorts and sizes— great and small- 
Kept crowding in the passage more and more 

Bang goes the looking-glass — the tumbler goes, 
Silver^acked brushes, boots and shoes in rows, 

But still a shrill crescendo rends the air 
And sounds of many ill-directed blows. 

A Book of Verses sails across the Bow, 

The water-jug, a piece of soap, and Thou, 

My fiddle I Like a stnnglcss wilderness , 

If Joachim could only see it nowl 

Up came the Quarter-master with the Hose 
(Thinidng the ship on fire, I suppose) 

And * * * • that great lubber — the "Wild Ass 
Stamped round and round, but only hurt his toes 

The Stewards and the Stewardesses came. 

And all the sleepy Lascars joined the game. 

The Engineers ascended from below — 

The cockroa^ came up smiling jnst the same 





The Chief of Stewards, scorning to be beat. 


‘‘ Oh Thou, who bast, with pitfall and with gin 
" Beset the Hole I want to enter in 

" Thou wilt not smrely with that dainty shoe 
“ Squash me and spoil it, *twere a horrid sin ” 
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BY MYAUK 






MESOPOTAMIA OF TO-DAY. 








The Cochroach and the BunK. 

The crauling Steward strikes, and. having hit, 
Scrapes up the cockroach— all that's left of it— 
Leaving behind an eviMooking smear, 

Salt water won’t wash out the stain a bit. 

Th^ took a piece of Paper, largo and wide, 

And wrapped the Body carefully inside, 

Throwing the cocCToach, lifeless now and flat, 
Out of a Port-hole in tho Vessel’s side 

Then those who came — the Lascars and the rest, 
The Engineers and Stewards, partly drest, 

Talked for a while outside the Cabin door 
And one by one crept silently to rest 



THE SECRET. 

SHIRLEY MAUREEN HODGKINSON. 


By 

nc8, long ago, you loved mo, 
ow many lives ago! 
lips have felt your kisses, 
ream of joy and woe 
ark head that once I pillowed 
0 sleep against m^ breast, 
rong arms that used to hold mo, 
ear eyes I kissed to rest. 

) much we knew of rapture, 
rank deep, too deep of pain 
hen Death our two lives severed 
>day we meet again 


Once long ago, I loved j*ou. 
Who love you not at all, 

But still that dim dead passion 
Half holds mo as its .thrall 

I, carele^ and indiflerent, 

Yet thrill beneath your touch. 
And loveless must remember 
That once I loved }ou much. 
Still I have kept my secret 
And you shall never know 
That we were love and lover 
So many lives ago ! 
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1 —IN THE REGIMENT 

Scene The Regimental Office of the 
193rd Burmese Nutcrackers 
(which might, but for the 
notice board be mistaken for a 
cowshed) Seated m various 
attitudes of despondency (tinffed 
with remorse) the Coiomi, 
theQDtnTEi. 
master the last named etudine 
the aroma peculiar to those of his 

6®’ Th ' “d rancid 

paste The Colonel is cuttinc his 
name on a lead paperweight, with 
the air of one about to demateria- 
lize Tiring of this he adorns his 

SlJuktTmc mathematic^ 

of r, m C ™acerning the amount 
nL ^ consumed by the sepoys 

S ““““'l-olculatS 

Sdai„TainZ?tTTo 

fe.de whether a GUI IS a paSo? 

a Quart or a Quart is a part of a 
o«t the 

there la no harS^the'cf 0 ““ 

other of whi^ ,7, ?. the 

shouldn’t see ^ 

to^ug ™a a 

called I believe f document 
This la an luJlft ^'=‘‘''“7 Voucher ” 
degree) of <“> tic 

As howera tNo” 'document 

was completelv ‘document 

tHegibihty^^of the the 

moment as nught atSst* 

^-crSecou®d'-‘E“‘ui?anT^“TEi,n 


I A R 0 , who joined yesterday (See 
year's Indian Ink } 

Secokd Lieutenant "W Good mom 
ing my Colonel 

CO A fair morrow to tfiee, lad 
though 'tis but a murlg^ mom I 
fear 

Second Lieutenant W Even so 
But histl I come to approacli 
thee on the subject of three 
months’ leave, the which I greitiv 
desire Wot ababt zt^ 



C O (Springing up and embracing 
him) My Son 1 Since seeing thy 
countenance these few moraenti 
Wst 'tis my ardent wish to grant 
^ee thy desire I To my arms 11 
Three months are thine, fake also 
SIX months’ advance of pay whilst 
thou art about it, nor hustle thyself 
unduly m the matter of the 
repayment theieof Three months 
■vviJl qiuckly steep themselves m 
the past three months will quickly 
dream away the time, and then 
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7 he Da^s Work. 


the general, bent in front like to 
a silver bow in ^Heaven, shall 
witness the nigh£"o£ our Annual 
'Inspection. Till then*, farfiwell. , 
(Exit Second-Lieutenant Walters, 
somewhat dazed.) 

Adjutant : I see (he' Inspector of 
Accounts is coming . to-morrow. 
(The Quartermaster 'flies tho 
S-^0 S' -signal) 

C. 0. : -Ha 1 That is news indeed. The 
darkest hoiir is. before the dawn. 

. To-day I fed like a pelican m the 
wilderness; ,to-morrow, from out 
the East, comes the Inspector of 
Accounts So be it. See to it,_ 
Quartermaster, that the estimates 
. (as featured by your * various' 
accounts) approach within reason- 
able proximity the ^ facts _ as 
represented by the Cash -in ‘the. 

' Treasure Chest * ' ; , . 

Indeed. I saj'r'thiS ds'a happy, 
day. • ‘ ‘ ^ 

(whistles two bars of Chopin's- 
Andante Spianato in G. op. 22) 
Adj. : Heady for reports, sir! 

C. O : Yes; raarfli,*enl ini . . 

Adj. : llarck karo, Jemudar Adjeetant 


Sahib. 



Jem. Adjeetant: Ackckt.,bat. Ri-i — 

Tn I Kwee Bauch 1 1 Howt j 1 1 

(Enter Sepoy Kauam Singh, muttering 
“ morittjrus te saluto " in Panjabi). 


/C. O . : Wotcher want be quick don’t 
make a long speech about it get 
it oft your chest don’t shout now 
then — 

Sepoy ICaram Singh, (reassured), '/’in 
mahine chutti. 

C. O ; Wotcher want three months' 

leave for ? . 

Sepoy K. S : Bahut eartiri rn^kan 
» girgia tnai margia bhai tarai se 
. aga sluidi honitcala ghar men 
hahut lachari tin hazar rwpiya. 
.. ka nugsan hai ji bakut zatiiri 
kan ji 

» C.. D. (moved to tears) : Seldom has 
.'• 1 -§uoh a ca^abgUe of woe reached 
. ' 9ny ears! Vey^my lad, you may go, 
/It your owri e.xpense — I’d hate to 
*jthinfc*ftF you losing that Rs-.3,000 

• -you xncnlipn 

Sepoy ; ^vipn(ykaraiaj>ar nahin 

• 'ji—Sarkari karaxa ’’’ 

D. -0. ; '..LeC THe* understand yon The 

fare -to yonr Iionje is Rs '2-8 I 

• gather* that. if you do’ not arrive 

there 'immediately you* forfeit 
Rs 3,00^1 , .. •* 

ScPOY JC.. S. : 'Bven so. (Bard Ja) 

C. 0. > Yet you do not want to spend 
Rs 2-a fo save Rs 3,000 ? 

Sepoy JC. S. t iVq/ttn ji 

,C. O. (to Jeiftauar Adjeetant) : Load 

• - him with chains 'and cast 

him Into the nearest dungeon 
' (Sepoy K- is . seen no more 

oLznenO^* ' - * 

C. .O.j •“ 

• (hlililary evalutfon as before Enter 
Sepoy^ Lai Din, who appears to find 
the world holloiv.) * 
jBaf. AnJEETANt: Atternptcfl* Deser- 
tion, 5ir. ' • ' 

C. O. (in C. 0.1s Vernacular) : Ilumko 
^.tUmko'-riahin ye kui turn iiamare- 
•r tcastg kyim laf/ta kis waste f 
Srpov- lA jif (Panjaln 

equivalent- 'of- '‘Say it , again 
•* slowly”). .. 

tr O Xin English) : '‘Can’t understand 
your own language, dammit 
Why did you run awdy? 
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Setoy L P : Ap mat hap hai 

0. : I’m not your father and your 
mother Even if I “were the 
zoological aberration you refer to 
I wouldn’t boast about it— you’re 
nothing much to look at '"Why 
did you run away? 

^ cP • ^ap hai . 

^ U So you give that as a reason 
lor rvnmng away, do you ? Insult 
to injury— ten years' bread and 
water in the deepest cell beneath’ 
tile moat. • , . 

No siri'I don’t-' tMnk 
n perhaps 

S' 0- V Wbats it about?^ • 

asking the percentage of proteids 
gbi usually 
consumed by a. man draiving 
tis 15 per month . . 

®-ny,4;t“‘ ^ 

Am : I belmve it is a sort of actor— 
}ou see em advertised at home, 
bo and so proteid actor ■ 

Anyway, we’ve 
?To answer. 

the fi * '? "Silt answer, but 
• or Thev'^ evidently don’t either, 

An?ff th™a “ ? as. 

A™ '£ they don’t know they can’t 

I shaU 'S;-," “”Set 

"-by they 

ashed me for infoi-mation they 


already possessed So we’ve got 
cm anyway. Elementary, my 
dear Watson, elementary 
' (And so forth and so on for the 
next two hours Thus ends 
another day of toil ) 


_2_.— IN, OLYMPUS 
Scran 'Brigade Office Seated E 
and L. of a large table in 
the outer joom, two indetermiDate 
functionaries^ with parti-coloured 
lapels to their coats. They are 
busily engaged^ in separating 
from a large pile of documents 
'those whiuh convey nothing to 
their minds, but concerning the 
contents of which they desire 
enlightenment. Most of the 
documents join this category. To 
each of these they append 
the legend “ FoRWArjiED for 
NECERSA ny, action" (without 
stating wh’at action is necessary 
. • — obviously) The "Urgent" 
• stamp is then applied eon energico, 
and'the documents are distributed 
-to the various unit commanders 
in tlie Brigade, who remark, on 
receiving them . . . 

However. 

Frora^ time to time they exchanp 
timorous whisjiers, gazing the 
» while at the door of the innsr 
sanctum, wherein there sits in s 
state of petulant fermentation the 
- General, working out (very often 
. quite xmaided) the “apprecia* 
-tion” of an utterly impossible 

situation. 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISSI' 










The Day ^ II ork 


To the latter, after passing tlic parti 
coloured Cerberuses in the outer 
room, enter Second-Lieutenant 
•Walters, I A R 0 
Gfn I am pleased to see you, what 
can I do for jou? Take a seat 
put your feet up and tell me all 
about it 

2vd I lEUT W Will you recommend 
me for promotion sirt 
Gn? With the utmost pleasure I 
haven’t seen you before, and I find 
oil singularl} unprepossessing 
ut you hai e only to ask for what 
you want What would you like 
* — a,Captoincyt 
2nd LiruT w Hardly that, sir 
Gkn Well, say a Colonelcy — I could 
do you a good cheap line in 
Colonels, pretty filling at the 
price 

2vD Lifut W I think my second 
star, sir — to begin with — 

Gcn Your modesty touches me It 
shall be done — to day Good bye, 
I am glad to haie met you 
(It starts to ram outside ) 
BniOADF Major (to head clerk) 
Sergeant Smith where’s that 


new ‘ Urgent ” stamp I bought 
yesterday ? 

Sfrct Smith It's worn out, sir 
Stiff Captain Here’s a letter from 
Government asking the capabih 
ties of the roads in Kashmir as 
regards motor wheeled transport 
Bde^Maj Right Send it to tlie 
740th Narcotics at Cape Cormonn 
‘ for early report ” 


A week later The ansuer amics 
Stiff Capt Here’s an answer 
about that Kashmir roid letter 
Bde Maj What do they say^ 
Staff Capt (reads telegram) U A 
(i) B r jour four three tuo one 
dated one tv\o stroke three stroke 
four my five sit seven eiglit over 
ten Q dated eight stroke seven 
stroke SIX five begins regret not 
in position supply mforroatjon 
required Aaa suggest jou nppl} 
Archdeacon of lork or Ofheer 
Commanding Hong Kong Co.ist 
Artillery ecds 

(And so on from 10 a it to 
11 A M till the Crack of Doom ) 


LAVERSTOCK DOWNS. 

By MARJORIE JOSEPHINE MAYNARD 
Near Salisbury — cit> of a spire 
A river that flows on — ^jet half asleep, 

A close— that like a schoolboy Ij ing on his back 

Watches the clouds and feels their swaying swiftness 

Near this quaint city of old dreams 

Slreets, ollev 3 and wet meadow paths 

Laveistock Downs rise high 

And all along the road towards the downs 

A little narrow patli runs dro>vstIy 

Yellow with celandines or white with Mav 

Pollard willows line n stream’s dull course, 

Tall rushes and fine meadow sweet 
Feather the air together, 

Old man’s beard a inil 

Idiots, swings, and garlands all the hedges, 

Cottages sun cheerfully beside the road, 

Like women gossips in white slarchv aprons. 

Each with her little garden spread before her, 
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Where clumps of sunflowers act the grand seigneur 
Ignore pert'cabbag^ that sit and look at roses, 

While lavender, pale coloured, perfum’d, wraith like, 
Gently insistent, grows along each path 
So runs the winding road to Laverstock 
And at its ending — 

Deserted rifle butts dropped in a hollow, 

With tattered hawthorn bush hung 3 eeringly above them, 

A chalk pit kicked by some great giant’s heel 
Out o’ the side of the hill — ^And streaked all russet 
Or green or bronze by sweet wild sorrel seeding — 

Hills, slopes and plains and furrow — all once kneaded 
By some vast monstrous hands in long gone ages — 

Times well forgot 

Night comes but slowly — faUenng — on the Downs 
A little tender breeze flits on before * 

Parting the dronsy grasses for her feet — 

Stfrting the still locked branches of the pines. 

The hills he cool and solemn-as the Moon 
Glides swiftly to her place above the beeches — 

Lovely and pale — the 'fairies’ gleaming lamp 
Watching the world in gentle mockery, 

Knowing it cannot see her elves and fays, 

Sprites, goblins, bogles — all 
Her creatures rare and fanciful — 

That cling and swing and dance about the stars, 

Threading the green reflected carpet of the sky 
With dainty, airy posturings — 

And at a rustle, gaily are Uiev gone 
To flower full, grassy hollows — there to wait 
The coming of another night of Moon 
Oh gipsy heart * — the Downs are' full of echoes — • 
ihe swift good sound of horses’ cantering hoofs — 

Armies that march — ^the swinging stride of gods — 

A poacher’s furtive step — a ploughing team 
Home going heavily from distant furrowed fields 
Scents catch your heart — gorse glowing vividly- — 

White powdered May — ^white roses — clematis. — 

Or sweetest earth, when April’s fretted crying 
Gives way to laughter — mood fantastical ! 

A thousand half beard sounds among the grasses 
The plotting, jerky, scurrying little folk — 

A thousand half seen colours in the clouds 
Whose shadows follow low across the fields — 

The thousand tendernesses of a summer’s day 
In England — ^where the Downs roll high — or fall 
To mist hid, cncket haunted valleys 
- Ob, give me back my Downs 1 — hot in the Sun — , , 

Fresh under sivift wjnged breezes — and each night caress d 
By the soft petal fingeys of the Moon — 

And happy could I dream a life away 
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A FRAGMENT FROM “OUR STATION,” 


By LABOR OMNIA VINCIT, 


■ I T T L E Binks was 
gloomy. I sat beside 
him on a bench in the 
Club billiard room, and 
when I asked him to 
have a drink, there was 
quite a perceptible pause — for Binks 
— ^while his thoughts came down to 
earth, and he said “ Er — oh,- yes, — 
Vermouth and bitters, thanks.” And 
when the bearer brought the drinks, 
Binks took the chota peg I’d ordered for 
McWha, and drank it absentmindedly, 
while McWha, who hates Vermouth, 
watched Binlcs in an intense Scotch 
silence. 

That was the first time I noticed 
Binks was not his old self. It 
culminated later — much' later — in his 
asking me to have a drink , — and 
McWna — in fact, there’s no use 
beating about the bush, but there 
came a night when Binks asked the 
whole bar to have a drink 1 1 
But I’m a bit previous. Binks, as 
I say, became absentminded Person- 
ally, I began to fear that Binks was 
sichening for something, or had lost 
all his money. 

Then there came a time when Binks’ 
attendance at the . Club became 
irregular. Some nights he didn't 
come at all, and other nights he got 
there only just in time to answer his 
name when someone was standing the 
before dinner “short drinks”. He 
looked careworn, but was able to 
drink a Vermouth. To chaffing 
enquiries he relumed evasive replies, 
accompanied by a sickly smile, ^and 
clumged the -subject Then he began 
to desert his seat on the hilHaid room 
bench The game of billiards often 
had to get along without his advice, 
and criticism of the shots I His 
scathing enquiry “ Why didn’t you go 
in off the white?” or his entirely 


gratuitous statement that “You put 
the wrong side on!” became less and 
less frequent He took to the reading 
room, and froze on to the “ Spectator ” 
and “ Town Topics,” “ Nineteenth 
Century” or “Looker-On” with 
absolute impartiality, for hours at 
a stretch It was uncanny. 

After a two nights’ absence from the 
Club on Binks’ part, I called for him 
at his bungalow on the third evening. 
He didn’t seem to have heard my Ford 
coming — a most remarkable thing 
and I put it down to the thunder 
which was rumbling roimd at the time 
— and I surprised him in his office 
He got up in a hurried, shy sort of way, 
and hastily covered up something he 
was writing, and shoved into a heap a 
lar^ quantity of written stuff. And 
then I noticed on Lis table, and the 
floor beyond the arc of the reading 
lamp’s light, copies of, I should 
imagine, every known periodical, 
English and American, and prominent 
amongst them I saw last yearns “ Indian 
Ink.” Quite a Wheeler’s Bookstall — 
must have cost him a fortune! Binks 
put on his coat, and hurried me out to 
the car, talking fast, and we got to the 
Club without my getting the slightest 
chance to pump him as to his strange 
behaviour. 

Then came a brief period when he 
cultivated Mrs. Blank. Mrs Blank is 
the greatest literary expert and critic 
of Our Club She can tell you with 
imerring precision which are the “.Ra- 
ther naughty ” books She doesn’t 
approve of that sort, but is fair 
enough not to condemn them unread. 
She can also tell enquirers which are 
the ” books; and freely praises 

a new "quite the best War book” 
every month. I overheard her telling' 
Bin^ that the incident in Patrick 
McGill’s book, where the men eat 
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bread with the human blood on it was 
“ so fine and refreshing.” 

A few weeks later Binks’ tie— he 
wears bow ties— got fluffier, a sort of 
artist ” touch you know, and Binks 
grew more cheerful One evenin" he 
quite agreed *with Lloyd George*8 
policy, and HaigV strategy I Need I 
say more? 

It was just about this period that I 
found Binks in the reading room one 
evening He suddenly turndd-on me 
and said, 

T y™ ‘hint of ‘Indian 

•tnk ? 4 

For one startled moment I thoneht 
It was some new drink with a catchv 
American name, but only for a 
moment and said ^ 

“Quite good. Why?" 

awaytgaTn^ “ I went 

with Binks a 

for the War. 
Bofaf 7 “ooey, I’m not fit to 

fight, but by gad, I can use my brain I" 
so loudly that MoWha 
Imked fixedly at us over the tops 

Journal’’ 

I said “How?” 

Sinks said, loftily, “ Oh there am 
wavs 1 / only one seel siem outrank 
I felt quite humble. 

Binks went on " Look at ‘ Indian 

nmU <1 Po“P'o who havo 

^ed (heir brains, and all tor the War 
Fund;— titled people, army people. 
Judges, lawyers, and what not ^ Why 
cant we do it?” 

my glasi 

"I’ye counted ’em in last year’s 

Kwe^f “JustthS" 

1 Duchess, 

2 Ladies. 

1 Sir, 

I Honourable, | 

1 Major, ' 


^ 1 Captain, 

1 i.d.s. 

I and Eardley Norton * 

and Lady Carmichael herself painted 
^ Picture for it I Think of it, old man " 

I said -Binks, waxing eloquent, "think 
what priceless brains are there— what 
thought and work went into the 
making ?” 

- agreed in an awestruck 

whisper, and added 
\ ' “ What about it 
^ Binks leant forward, after glancing 
■found tho. room, and said 

“ Old boy, I've trained my brain, 
and X’m going to join 'em this 
year i” 

• I tendered my congratulations, and 
wished^ him "God-speed.” "Yes,'' 
sS’id Binks, " it's nearly finished, and 
the devil’s own job it's been too, 
knocking it off.” ^ 

Thinking of Binks' three months of 
misery and toil, " Wbat,” I enquired, 
have you Imocked *” 

^ *‘Oh, a little thing,” said Binks 
It’s rather amusing ynu Icnow, and 
a touch of pathos in one part,— 
Tel! you the truth, I didn’t know I 
was such a fool, but I shed a tear 
myself as I wrote it — and just to 
make the whole thing acceptable (o 
the Editor you know — I put in 'a bit 
of advice to ‘mankind so to speak, 
and padded it out with a few 
'descriptive bits. You know the 
idea, don’t you ? ” 

I said I did — perfectly. 

‘I shall have it finished and typed 
by Eriday,” said Binks , , < 

And sure enough, on Friday evening 
Binks rolled up to the Club at his 
time, wreathed in smiles, and looking 
like a bridegroom 
Am I a traitor? I. trust not.. I 
merely went home ‘and Vrote down 
what you have read, and sent it to the 
Editor. But if you search the^ 
pages through and through, you’ll not 
^d a word written by poor httle 
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THE “ LOOKER-ON 

H N certain respects the 
t^^elve months whidi 
l)a\e pissed since tlie 
1 ist appearance of 
Indian Ink may be 
looked upon as a red 
letter year in the liistory of art as 
applied to periodicals m India Tor 
it IS the year 1917 which has seen the 
appearance m Calcutta of thnt 
popular fortnightly The Looler 
On and its discovery of a band of 
black and whit^ artists >. all nf" tlieni 
good and one or two of such out 
standing ability that they need fear 
no adverse comparison with ■the_ bo»t 
that London or America can produce 
We have to thank the prompters of 
that journal for permission to 
reproduce on the accompanying pages 
a selection of the more outstanding 
pictures which have appeared in their 
issues. The selection has been made 
as representative as possible of the 
ability which has beert discovered 
India though moderately prolific 
of writers has never hitherto proved 
Itself a kindly country for the 
cartoonist and the*” Iiumorous artist 
Perhaps we take oursehes too 
seriously or perhap^ we were not 
sufliGientlj cordial towards the talent 
which from time to time expressed 
Itself Perhaps we looked too exclii 
sivelj to Eiu-ope for the tickling of 
our humour '■perbnps^we were too 
obsessed by the notion— not unk-nown 
in other directions al&o I-'-'that < 
nothing of first rale merit could lx 
looked for in Indnf So we did not 
look for It and more important we 
did not recognise it on the few 
occasions when we found it This 
itiitude of mind is what is called 
Provincialism And just as it has 
broken down in other directions so it 
IS breaking down in the field with 
which this article is more particular!} 
concerned 

It would be wrong of course, to 


AND ITS ARTISTS. 

declare that the Jmmorous artist was 
previously unknown Our own past 
issues and the present one would 
falsifj anj such- statement Let us 
put It anothei wxy Ten jears ago it 
issafe to say tlu^re Ivas not a single 
black and white humorist known to 
the reading public outside the prolific 
draftsman whose work on the Hindi 
Punch of Bombay liad a jjubhe 
limited both b} Ijie topics he selected 
and by the methods of reproduction 
then possible to him India was not 
devoid .of talent but the means of 
publicity were lacking All who 
know the work of Mr A S Barrow 
a dozen years ago regret that the 
pleasure it gave should have been 
confined to the circle of his personal 
friends \ct it was inevitiblt it 
should have been so Our own pages 
were not then in eaistcnce and there 
was no £oo/cr O/i in those days to 
provide a. more frequent incentive to 
him to widen the circle of those 
who admired his plajful humour 
The pages of the London ratler 
now provide evidence of his alert and 
well informed editorship but thty 
do not unfortunately contain 
examples of his pencil work Ot 
othei5» half a dozen could be mentioned 
in private wajs of life — official or 
mercantile — who could have sought a 
wider field with success but there was 
then no wider field for them to seek 
Some half dozen jears later saw the 
rise to reputation of four humorous 
artists Of the «. two are well known 
to subscribers of Indian luK 
Mr Frank Leah has a happj knack at 
catching a likene s and exaggerating 
it and he had the journalistic training 
which gave the topical toucli to all he 
did His departure from India last 
year deprived Indian Ink of the 
strong support he had givtn it in 
previous issues but he should soon 
begin to be beard of at Home if he 
can concentrate him elf upon his talent 
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Mr Ro} Simmons was better known 
on the Bomhav side than in Calcutta 
and Ins connection with India Las 
been severed, only temporarily we 
hope, by the War The third in 
order of appearance was Major Alves 
whose delightfully fantastic vein of 
imagination is so well known to our 
readers 4 pai ticiilarly clicen 
example of his military humour 
appeals in our current issue, illiis 
trated cheenly bj himself Mention 
must also be made of Mr Martin 
Jones of Burma— also a contributor 
to Indian /nf— and to the veiy 
liTO coloured cartoons of Indian life 
which have been a noteworthy fcatuie 
recently of the successive Christmas 
numbers of the Times of India 
SniiyoOTi Timei 
I hristmas numbers may also be 

publioitj they give 
to Mr Martin Jones ® 

To this list of names scantv in 

S V,®'' i" '''^''‘«''enienk the 
Loolei On has added five artists 
who contribute pretty regularly to its 
columns Eidgewell, firs Towl“r 
.■rI}”® Longbottom and 

W of *1 of the work of 

an” “uccSuTpfg;™ ™ 

poS .Yhiu^rtrs Vice's 

daV thatch® “f 

in the East ir™ Produced 

h4^%S^e1iadts"ti-L‘’’fL‘'tfS 

to devote to illustration 

lines of interest On the nolitical 
Srimlj ?ffecfivi 
Harvester" and the powerful 
^^'P ” ichich pourtrays 
mder lT„.“' 


‘ 19—? Return from BIioLti ' 
But they probably all wish the; 
TOiiId The Sergeant-Major affords a 
frequent butt of his humour and 
perhaps the bast of them all is his 
Sergeant Ma]or’& 
Moustache ” in \/hich that important 
military operation is invested with 
pr^er circumstance and dignity It 
IS difficult to make a choice among hb 
other Regimental subjects r\er) 
^ms his own especial favourite 
The Man who pol^cl the Sergeant 
Major in the Ribs ” was a soldier of 
reckless courage The disastrous 
effect on Nature and Manmnd is 
shown in its background 
“Rosk” IS fertile in ideas but 
sometimes shows a carelessness in 
developing them His suggestions for 
the training of the Calcutta IDF 
can have been of no possible use to 
{»ny anxious Colonel* desirous of 
good Perhaps his best effort 
IS “Preoccupied’ which we hare 
selected for reproduction 
Newest among the LoolerOn 
^^rtists IS “ Longbottom ” whose 
Terrors of the Teiriers” show a 
continuous improvement from issue 
to issue In his cai>e we have a 
striking instance of the value of a 
publication appearing fairly frequent 
V in producing rapid development lu 
a contributor He is already feeling 
his feet and the next few months 
should show an even greater deftness 
and surety of touch 

Such, then, IS the record of the 
Z-ooier On in the field of black and 
white art In the letter press it deak 
with the news of the day in India m a 
light gObaippy fashion wlicli ha' 
commended itself to its leaders, both 
India and at Home where nianv 
VHsh to keep theni&elves in touch with 
the life and interests of their friend' 
in India in a more informal manner 
than IS possible to a daily paper With 
onlj a few exceptions almost all 
the illustrators of India have contri 
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YES, THE ONLY HOTEL TN MESEOT. 




£he I oofer On and Us Artzsts 


buted even if on!} onte or tiv ict to it's 
columns Outside its circle at present 
the»onl> oitstinding name is that of 
Mr Gogonendrinatli T^go^e Apart 
from Ins seiious work Mr Tagore 
Ins a taste for caricature to "which 
lalteily he has deioted some time 
One volume of his pictorial satins 
on Bengali life Ins already been 
published and another is in prepara 


tion Vn example of Jus work 
appears in this issue The Harmoniac 
and It is interesting to compaie 
it with The PJiilosoplier by 
Mr Ahanendranatli Tagore wJiich 
we were permitted to publish last 
ytar^ Tliere is thought and power 
fill imagination in both of them 
Two qualities wJncJi make The 
Cartoon 


THE MUNITIONS ALPHABET. 

Bj G U C 

A Tor Artillery Is’nt it strange^ 

No kitchen in England has ^ot such a range 

B Is tlie Bomb projected from trenches 

And handled in workshop b\ heft} young wenches 

C Is the Cartridge case us“d with a shell 
It makes a nice gong or an ash traj as w ell 

D Detonators w hich gunners abuse 

If anything ever goes wrong with a fuze 

r The r xploder Container w Jiose w heeze is 
To be as eccentric as ever it pleases 

r Is the Fuze and when properly fired 

The shell will do eierything else thats required 

G Is the Game without which the fuze 

Its bad reputation at Whitehall might lose 

H Is the Highest Explosive in guns 

Which obedient to orders annihilates Huns 

I Tlie Incendiary Shell is a terror 

And burns you to ashes to obuate error 

J IsforJellite I sliouldn t adiise }ou 

To sniff it of else the results ma} surprise jou 

Iv Is the Keenness with which the staff seel 
To work fifty hours at least in the week. 

L Is for Lewis whose weapon the 1 anks 

Refused but winch England accepted with thanks 

M Is the Mmistr} labour is» joj 

hile the «tafT and their friends don t despise the Saiov 
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N Is the Nine point Uyo gun and I ve heard 

That m accurate shooting it’s just the last word 

0 Obturator espre&sion absurd ^ ^ 

Its just like the Navy to use st^ch a word 

P Is the Primer all polished and round 

Without which no cartridge dase ought {o be found , 

Q Is Q F Ammunition required 

By millions and millions so fast is it fired 

R Is the absolute certain Rejection 

Awaiting all items that don t reach perfection 

S Is the Shell which gives all the trouble .s - 
That properly handled ahould burst like a bupble 

T Is the Truth which is never revealed - ^ 

Except when it carefully should be oonnealed >► 

“ U Is the Uniform just the right shade 

For a trim little neat little bright little maid 

V Is the Vent Seeking Tube of Percussion 

Whose wayward behaviour has caused much discussion 

W Is Weight which judged by statistics 
Has very important effects in ballistics 

X Is Unitnown its the pay of the staff 

Which IS working for nothing in England s behalf 

y Is the Youth on the eighth or ninth floor 

Who is madly in lo%c with the typist next door 

Z Is the Zest which these young people bring 
To the Service of Ministry Country and King 


THE COQUETTE’S FATE. 


By CAPTAIN C A\ ]EBB JOHNSON 


Come she would murmur to the wind 
And like the wind he came ^ 
To plead his worship but to find 
No answers to his claim 


His pleadings woke no sign or «oun 
#No passion could entice 
And fprvent kisses only found , 
A Goddess made of ice 


So thiough the months the fair coquette 
Played truant to his pleas 
Kissed back his fervent kisses yet 
Refused to cross Love s seas 


One day Love smote her on the breeze 
She bade him be her mate 
And heard Death s ansuer through the 
You summon Lo\ e too late 
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Is the absolute certain Rejection 

Awaiting all items that don’t reach perfection >* 

Is the Shell whicli gives all the trouble ' 

That, properly handled, should burst like a bujbtet • ’ 

Is the Truth which is never revealed . 

Except when it carefully should'ba oonteale.d- 

Is the Uniform, just the right shade 

Por a trim little, neat little, bright little maid 
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se wayward behaviour has caused much discussioc 

^ Weight, which judged by statistics 
Has very important effects m ballistics. 
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To the Service of Ministry, Country and Ki 
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murmur to the w 
Tn ..1 j ".“be the wind he came 

To plead his worship, but to 

Wo answers to his claim 
So thrMgh the months the fair connet 

Hefnsed to cross love-s sSs 


His pleadings woke no sign or sounc 
**No passion coitid entice. 

And f#‘rvent kisses only found, 

A Goddess, made of ice 

One day Love smote her • on the breez< 
She bade him be her mate, " 
And heard Death’s answer through tb 
“ You summon Love too late.” 
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THE MOAT AT MANDALAV 

H r. t^OV CHPJ MSrORD 





C)/j— ^y/io wouldn’t be a soldier 
And sad the wintry ua 

the skipper’s little daughter 
To bear him company' ” 

Mrs IIpmans 


O IT’S a joily old place, the Army , 
I never tire of writmjf about it 
You, no doubt, tired of reading 
my articles about it, but that 
doesn’t concern me. I'm writing this 
one for nothing, and if you arc one of 
those chaps that look gift horses m the 
mouth — w ell, j ou can buzz off : You’re 
no use m this vicfnit}' 

" The Indian Arniv 's the place for me.” 
Said Ca:sar to his son — 

Tlic son replied, ” arc you aware 
The battle’s just begun^ ” 

“Ah, so it has,” said Julius C . 

“ Rut I hardly think I’ll stay; 

We’re dov n to fight the Nervit 
Pn Tuesday — that’s to*da> 

I don’t much care for Nervii, 

Thcv’rc a low class kind of foe, 
Biyiidcs. I overcame them 
Less than a week ago" 


I am full of soulful little historical 
poems like that — I could go cm b> the 
jard I composed two verv bcautitul 
military st.inzns on!> this niurnuig on 
being asked for leave by ouc of my 
voung officers I report tlic mcidtnl 
thus — 

“Here, yov,” Ibwrdrrcd 
to me (his C O ) as he strode into the 
orderly room fortified v ith lint 
sense of moral rectitude and ngliicous- 
ncs« winch is the hall mark of the 
joungcr officers of the Indian .\nny 
of to da\— “ Here, u u listen ’ • — 
“Tlic iuice in the thermometer 
Is rising \erv high: 

Mv constitution will nrt stand 
A clmnte quite so dr\ 

So I intend to go on leave 
Tlie tbird week m July. 
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I II come back soon — of course I can’t 
Exactly fix the day, 

But you, of course, will do my woik 
So long as I’m away 
So tell your clerk to gi\ e me now 
A month’s advance of pay, 

(And hurry up about it, please, 

You know I hate delay ’’) 

or meant to have 

tw r ^ no life like 

that of an officer of the Indian Army 


~Incident? Gee! It’s all incident. 
Its like being a doctor in a London 
hospital — ^you have to tackle ever) 
kind of disorder, Generals, Colonels, 
Sepoys. p.D.O's. Staff Officers of 
every calibre (each making a different 
^ort of noise), people in clothing 
factories and arsenals who only urilc 
with indelible (and illegible) pencils 
through six thicknesses of carbon 
paper, and so on and so forth ad 
ftaus—ifj/tnittnn, I mean. 





INDIAN ARMY REFLECTIONS 


I must say I love the sepoy — he's as 
fCood as a week at the seaside to me 
I love to see him putting: his boots on 
thi; wrong: feet, so that he can onlv 
manage the outside edge backwards; 
I love to see him carrving out fine 
adjustments inside a ma.\im*gun or a 
heliograph with a picka>ic and a hritk 
— it savours of initiative and hcalthv 
refusal to be confined to a groove 

I love to watch him trying to wheel 
a bicycle along a road, skinning bis 
sliin every time the pedal comes roifnd. 
and finally doing a high dive into the 
middle of it I love to hear bun 
transposing words, calling At/r/noa 
AhfcA’loh', or a chaqu (knife), a Aac/m, 
or a hatakh (duck), a bagat Imagine 
yourself calling London Donlon, or 
asking for the lubber when you 
wanted the butter, or going for a 
joy-ride in what the sepoy calls a 
mutton cart’ 

I believe strongly in looking per- 
sonally after the welfare, not onlv of 


my sepoys, but also of their families 
and dependents I flatter nnsclf that 
I have, in recent years, saved the lives 
of thousands of innocent vilhgers in 
the Panjah (w ho w mild othcrw ise hnv e 
pcrislicd) by my care on their behalf. 
The vvMy I have done this has been by 
refusing to grant leave to senovs for 
any purpose whatever I disct>\ered 
long ago that no calamity or fatality 
ever overtook a sepoy or his relations 
unless that sepoy went on leave— and 
even then not until hts period of leave 
was about to cvpirc. 1 took statistics 
and discov cred that more than SO per 
cent of the men who vvent on leave 
suffered domestic licrcavcmcnt or 
damage to tiousc property within a few 
days of the evpiry of their leave 
Mothers my stcriouslv departed this 
life (sometimes for the second time 
in their career), houses fell down, 
brothers hccamc suddenly and danger- 
oiislv ill, and so on The astrologers 
who fix auspicious days for marriages 
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invariably found the stars so arranged 
that extra leave was necessary for the 
happy ftinction. and I made the 
extraordinary discovery that if the 
extra leave were not forthcoming, the 
unhappy sepoy’s house at once fell 
down Think of the distress I saved 
by stopping; this dangci ous leave. By 
so dorng, I also stemmed the flow into 
my office of such telegrams as: 

Brother dangerously ill, see face, 
giant extension 10 days,” or 
“Wife boring several children, extend 
lea\ e, house fallen down ” 

"Wife boring several children” 

Molochian human sacrificial rite but 
on second thoughts translated it as the 
p acing of a cloud of new arrows in the 

?vbT‘' ‘''f husband, to 

whom I nearly gave leave on the 
strength of it. However, as I 
imdoiibtedly saved the lives of his 
entire family by not doing so, my 
conscience is clear. ' 

be!nnfunnff^‘'''~‘“'‘= London 

being full of free amusement— pheiich' 
mooch about and observe your sepoys- 
It beats London hollow. ^ You S 
see a chap in London suddenly sit down 

™ Ctcnocephali 

or ftihces. When you give a scdov t 

alfd'* smok‘’''-?‘’n P‘'‘ ■' ‘'L nrnmii 

— he “i* “’■'■‘nary human 

. shuts up his fist and pokes the 

S'‘air“'r° ‘5'^ 'i'"''^ ‘'"Se? end .-[^d 
nr u , ‘*am little smoke! 

tath Int a nois” S 

T running down the plug In 

Ba”k“M*= P'^P'-^ (Fmanders" 

would be considIJed u usui? 


■in any place If youVe ever seen a 
chap kneel down for a quarter of an 
liour and say his prayers, say at noon 
in the middle of Fleet Street, well 
you ve seen more than I have.* 

“"'y P't't'rs 

on the Indian Army beach— not bv 
long chalks. If the eccentric, tliourh 
not unpiepossessing Editor of thh 
hardy annual handed me over the 
entire space in his pages, I could fill it 
all up, instructively and veracioiisly, 
with an account of othfer pebbles I 
should think that, for its size, the 
Indian Army holds more strange types 
than any other profession, ‘ except 
perhaps the Church. 

To start off with, you have onl> to 
gaze at a photograph of a group of 
gentleman cadets to see that when 
you enter Sandhurst you enter a world 
peopled ivith strange people. You 
meet people there who set your room 
on fire for a joke and forget to mention 
the fact to the Fire Brigade; people 
who put into the practical experi- 
mental stage, the theories of the 
‘‘Fortifug” instructor, by making 
fougasses, out of scuttles full of coal in 
your room, and blowing out the door 
and half the wall just as you turn 
the handle to go in; people who 
consider ornamental cannon much 
more ornamental when they He at the . 
bottom of an ornamental lake; people 
who secretly substitute confidential 
domestic utensils or female garments 
for the Union Jack on the flagstaff, 
people who unobtrusively stuff the 
bugler’s bugle with bread, so that 
when suddenly called on by some 
official for a clarion blast (“Fall in," 
or something equally ungentlcmanly) 
nought happens but a mighty rushing 
\yind tluough the bugler’s nose, vhat 
time his eyes shoot out some ten 


of ashes and and^toinV^'"^ hurjing himself beneatli a 
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inches it the end of wet stringy 

iookmgr tinners, people who 

But lint sentence js about long 
cnt^igh Where do nil these strange 
people go jn after life’ Into the 
Arm\. of course, and a good imnj of 
them into the Indnn Arm) Do the) 
lose, thcrcbi, their eccentricities’ 
Yes about as much as an Ethiopian 
changes her spots One of them 
seems to have straved round mv wa> 
rcccntl) Going to bed rather tired a 
few nights ago I found a horse shut 
up in nn bed room It was a large 
horse — to tell lou the truth it was 
much too large for the size of the 
room It was not a gentle horse, 
either I think it was one of 
those horses thci call mustangs It 


appeared to have been recentK 
imported from the steppes of Kirghiz, 
or whcrcicr it is that cxtrcmcK fierce 
wild horses come from Judging from 
the state of the room one might be 
pardoned for thinking it bad been 
there seitral months Ihoiirh m rtahtv 
It had been there less than two hours, 
at least I didn t notice it m the room 
when I was there two hours before 
(It might of course ha\c bLcn under 
the bed ) 

I believe m I indness towards 
animals espccnlK Kirghiz iimstangs 
so I mcrcli asked it to go avva>, as I 
wasnt needing a horse just then I 
also went outside and made a noise 
like the finest Kirghiz ha\ The horse 
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ho^\ever must have misunderstood 
me as all it did in response to my 
request uas to stand up on its front 
legs and iv aggie its back ones in the 
air like a chip riding a bicycle upside 
down 


Broad y speal mg this rvas not 
what I had intended When he had 
scratched doun about four hundred 
weight of ceding he resumed his 
normal horizontal position but m 
some uaa oi othei he had his two hind 
legs thiough the door of the alniirah 
Kindness I said is lost on a 
mustang from the steppes of Kirghiz 
me time IS npe for heroic measures 
.n *'’*= outside) I opened 

, then (also from 

outside) let off mj revolver The 
hffi some wild escapade of 

£ f^tim shool 

himself free from the almirah 
time) 

and tore round the room like a dog 
roimd Ii!“ t'o^We to get 

S tL wall"''""® '■"""'"e 

“ands A if® tt Brool 

fomool m ‘"Oi eased he 

lorsook the floor iltoffether -inri 

assuming a more and more horizontal 
position maintained a frightful rate of 
emr.S‘’r“’'= -f ^-ho>d therl b° 

descendino- ^ justified m 

One strfnle Snn tT 'earsbick 
hygienic spasms^ 1 ° 

andlnd.be staircase tSl 


bunplow so that he got his exercise 
by climbing to his bed room upstairs h 
a rope He didn’t hst long lie 
went up the spout A\ith spoiitanecus 
combustion Another dam feller -an 
adjutant — used to test recruits nerves 
b> creeping up behind them and firing 
off a revolver about an inch from their 
ears Those who dropped dead of 
heart disease were rejected as unfit 
from the others he got some of the 
finest standing high jumpers e\er 
known m the Indian Arm> 

W^ell uell I suppose you ve read 
about enough of this rubbish haven t 
you? Whats that? A bit more 
poetry? Right — anything to oblige 
Hercuith (E and O E ) — 

M^hen the General msjf^cts you 
He s as ratty as can be 
Bin It takes a good deal more than that 
To really worry me 
When the C O has a liver on 
And all he says is D— 

^ takes a dash sight more than that 
To real!} \\orry me 
When Adjutants are \ippish 
(As they re rather apt to be) 

D \ou really mean to sav >011 think 
That that would v\orrj me? 
fhe Quartermonger Ins a smelh 
Job but as It s he 
That has to do it, not jour humble 
That don t worry me 
Though everj Indian Officer 
Is redolent of ghee 
So long as I am strong and veil 
That doesn t wo^^^ me 
Though the sepoj is a Inr 
As fluent as can be 
Im a dam sight bigger one injself 
And that don t woi ry me I 
But he s a darned good chap all 
round is the hair\ old sepo\ >ou tike 
it from me 

Time I shut up now — I smell Insfj 
stew in the offing It s me for the 
Hindu hash Chin chin old son ^ be 
good till next jear * 
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“ Eight.** 

By C. M. SANDERSON 

Twas on the Sea, *twas on the Earth 
War was in the Air. 

The tramp of men The Roll of gwns 
The trembling Women's Stare 
Vibrated was the Empire 
Right to her furthest shore. 

For Britain stood by Belgium 
When the Huns made war. 

'Twas on the Sea, ’twas on the Earth 
War was in the Air. 

The furnace blast The rush of Troops 
The hammering and the glare. 

Determined was the Nation 
To avenge such dire affront. 

So they hastened To their glory, 

And shouldered — the brunt 

Twas on the Sea, ’twas on the Earth 
War was in the Air 
The wounded come TTie muffled drum 
The overwhelming care 
Thrilled The Women of England 
Went forth, and hand in hand. 

They nursed, and strove in workshops, 

A gallant band 

'Twas on the Sea, ’twas on the Earth 
War was in the Air 
The Men-o’-War The Merchantmen 
Heroic bravery there. 

They watched while the tempest thundered 
When the "U boats" fired their guusi 
They cheered, these drowning seamen 
Facing — ^The Huns 

'Twas on the Sea, 'twas on the Earth 
War was in the Air. 

Firm she stands, with clean white hands 
Tlie Island, who did dare 
Dared to face the danger. 

Dared to do the right. 

Who trusted in Her Children 
To fight— the fight. 
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Sletribution, 

B) DAISY LAWRENCE-DIiOWN. 


U M O U R ran fleet-footed 
through the bazaar. The 
^ Pundit’s only child, a boy of 
twelve years, and his chaprassi 
were missing. They had set out for 
school one morning and they had never 
been heard of since. Nothing that the 
rolice did could gain the least clue to 
the mystery. 

Another_ trouble weighed on the 
Pundit s mind. He was indebted to the 
; ft grain-merchant 

in the Mmidt, for large sums of money 
which he had borrowed from time to 
hme. It was whispered he used this 
N^t'? ^ 1 “"“ sinister schemes 

Nobody named any, but it was felt they 
were cogently seditious The Pundit 

outsTdeit. '‘“P 

The Lalla-jre had threatened to bring 
a suit against him for the recovery of 

Jerri ton'd'’" w 

'CO good reason for using: the is- 

cretion so often quoted to be better 
than valour. At any rate it was well 

LaUa-,cc it was war to the knifcl 

,o Vn ' a H-ir c.amc 

Pundlt^od *° ‘ft' 

Pundit had given him a few Conner 

pice he asked the Pundit if he mMit 

look him up a few steps into a room 
iw'o garden, and stand- 

11,0," ^ Pmil’t-tcc, the tears of two 
t w ‘'""P own, but 

in joy !” '"°“''ning shall weep 

“ How so?" asked the Pundit " Can 

%£lfSV.S,lSS.S« 


the sands of despair, and a cleaner 
dryness begets a brighter bumiogl 
There is hope!” ‘ 

The Pundit scanned the face of the 
religious mendicant. 

“There is no hope!” he objected 
“ There is much hope,” repeated the 
fakir. “And thy loss hath taught 
thee the value of thy son’s life. His 
restoration will enhance thy joy of 
renewed possession.” 

“Who will restore him?” 

“Ah, Pundif-jee, I can tell thee 
things that will bring the light to thine 
eyes, the smile to thy lips, ‘and the 
balance to thy shoulders. But the 
things I will tell thee are for thine ear 
alone, and if thou art tempted to tell 
another, and do it, remember thou hast 
eaten the sacred flesh of a cowl” 

In India there is no greater surety 
against betrayal of an oath. In the 
case of a Mahomedan it would ha\e 
been the flesh of a pig. 

“Tell me soon, and thou shalt earn 
a due reward,” promised the Pandit. 

What the fakir told the Pundit 
brought back the light to his eyes, the 
smile to his lips, and the balance to his 
shoulders, even as the mendicant had 
promised. 

The next morning the Pundit re* 
ceived a call from the District Superin- 
tendent of Police. 

“Have you any further nc^^s, 
Pundit?” he asked. 

"Has there ever been any?" the 
Pundit fenced. “However, I ba^e 
heard from a very reliable source that 
the boy, and the chaprassi arc Jf* 
London.” . , 

The D. S. P. was swept off his 
feet. 

"Incredible!” he exclaimed. • , 

I am not surprised that you 
deny it credence,” the Pundit rephry 
"Nevertheless the fact remains Jic ** 
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there,” he said crisply. 

"How did he get there?" asked the 
D. S. P. 

* Sir ! How does anybody, and every- 
body get there? Are there *no rail- 
ways, no steamers?” 

The D.' S. P. ignored the implied 
impertinence. 

“What I mean is this, how on earth 
could he set out for school and suddenly 
decide on a trip to London, and carry it 
through? There is a financial side to 
the question, which is the biggest!” 

" Certainly ! But some friends of 
mine were going, and they invited him 
to join ’them. It was a practical joke.” 

The D. S, P. looked long and straight 
at the Pundit When he left him he 
soliloquized, " The man is raving mad I 
The trouble has been too much for his 
mindl” 

And the Pundit said to the disappear- 
ing D. S. P., " This is a deeper game 
than can play, my English gentle- 
man I” 

II 

It \Nas a gloomy August evening. 
The air was big with the threat of a 
heavy downpour, and inky shadows 
stained the paths and lawns. Faint 
glimtnerings of light filtered through 
the dense foliage of the mango-trees 
that entirely hid the Pundit’s Khoti. 
Late tnangoes lingered on the branches, 
and below the trees general untidiness 
prevailed where the fruit seller Govind, 
and his wife Mothi, had set up a 
temporary encampment. 

A dhohv came up the drive, saying 
things to his overburdened donkey that 
certainly did not sound like encourage- 
ment. 

"Is it Hire! Lai?” challenged the 
fniit seller from his cliarpov where he 
s*at smoking a checlunt, or clay pipe. 

"I come from the ghat, brother. 
This son of a pig will not make speed, 
• an^even the son of an owl can see there 
iVwater in those cloiids.” 


"The ghat is far, and the animal is 
small, brother,” pleaded Govind. 

" True words I But the clothes in the 
bundles are dry and fit for the irons. 
If they get soaked, how shall I dry them 
in time to deliver the wash on the day 
after to-morrow?” 

"What neus of the lost one?” asked 
Govind. 

“IVhatcanIsay? Are not the affairs 
of the noble ones far removed from our 
knowledge?” 

"They weep at the Khoti, the 
women,” remarked Govind. 

“Assuredly I Men know the value of 
the fruit of their gathering, but only 
women know the value of the fruit of 
their bearing.” 

It was a remarkable speech for a 
dhoby, but the Indian mind is replete 
with metaphor. 

" Ram, Ram the dhoby said in grave 
farewell. 

**Ram, Ram, brother I” returned 
Govind. 

When be bad disappeared round tbe 
bend in the drive Mothi remarked, 
"That was not Hira Lai, the dhobv ” 

"How dost thou know, foolish one?” 
asked Govind with scant courtesy. 

"Hath Hira Lai so much height and 
so much girth of waist?” Mothi 
queried. 

"Hold thy noise, woman! Art thou 
calling for trouble ? Yet will thy tongue 
betray what thine eyes ought never to 
have seen.” 

"And yet will thy tongue betrav 
thine eyes hath not seen enoughl” 
retorted Mothi. 

A little latdr the rain-storm burst, 
flooding the compound already satiated 
with daily downpours Govind and 
Mothi, and their little son, Boonoo, 
found shelter on the back verandah of 
the Khoti Through one of the closed 
doors a ray of light shot on to the 
verandah Mothi stole up to the door 
and a careless adjustment of the'purdah 
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allowed -some satisfaction of her curio- 
sity. What she saw kept her spell- 
bound. 

" Come hither 1” commanded Govind. 
“What trouble art thou seeking now? 
If the chowkidar sees thee he will turn 
us out into the wet, and the nieht-air 
will kill thy bratl” 

Mothi looked urgently at Govind, 
then flew to her brat and held him close 
to her bosom. ‘‘ O little dry leaf,” she 
cooed, “what did thy father say, the 
night-air shall kill thee? Never, neverl 
Thou shall learn to eat the nighUairt 
and tt shall never eat thee!" Remem- 
bering that to disclaim the value of 
one’s possessions is to appease the 
jealous and greedy gods, Mothi conti- 
nued: “O hideous owl-man I Thou art 
yellow, thou art thin I Thou art wicked I 
Not even the great ones who covet the 
child-people would ever take thee from 
thy mother. What curse is this that 
maketh me thy mother?” 

And every act. every tone, every look 
belied the speech. At twenty-two the 
joy of motherhood ts a radiant thing: 
mothers ” women are eminently good 

and laid him by his father. Then she 
stole up to the door again. The rain 
had spent Its weight and now a fine 
drizzle fell noiselessly. She saw the 
i'undit showing his son to the old 
grandmother who had just arrived 
He pointed to the right arm which was 
deprived of its hand from the elhowi he 
opened the child’s mouth which had 
been deprived of the. tongue. He 
scattered a few bits of blank paper on 


even 


that wrenched that tongue! The mind 
that conceived the plot and sent me 
those blank sheets of paper shall rave 
in the delirium of torture! New hc- 
ronnts will be written and kept in hclll 
The_ body of the son of a pig who stole 
my son’s body in fragments shall lie in 
fragments too on the highway, open 
repast for the greedy beaks and claws 
of his kindred crows ! He shall He like 
a pariah at the feet of the defiled, even 
lepers shall scorn to touch his remains!” 

Mothi was scared. She stole back to 
the dark corner, and fell asleep. 

During the night she was rudely 
awakened by someone stumblirfg over 
her. She sat up, but did not cry out. 
When people sleep habitually on the 
floor in crowded apartments, nocturnal 
promenades over their limbs are taken 
as a matter of course. 

She quickly lay down again, and 
through half shut eyes watched the 
figure. It stole up to the same door, 
and there she saw, by the reflected Hffht 
from within, the face of the Lalh'jee. 
The look of satisfied triumph on It did . 
not escape her shrewd scrutiny. 

“They are the hands that did that 
dirty work,” she commented mentally. 
But she lay very still. The LaUa-jee 
purposely stumbled over her feet in 
going out, and stopped to see if she 
would waken, but Mothi was un- 
commonly shrewd. She was dead to 
the world in the Lalla-jec’s opinion, and • 
he went off satisfied. 

The next morning, before the dawn 
had wakened most people, Rfothi 
preparing breakfast under the trees. 
The business entailed a good deal of 
wood-smoke, and much wailing from 
Boonoo. 

“Come to thy father, son of my 
life,” coaxed Govind. 

“Ay I Take the son of an owl to see 
the frog-people in the pond,” suggested . 
Mothi with unconscious humour, “he 
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hath pleasure in watchmgf them.** She 
shuddered at the thought. Frog people 
to her, were an ubiquitous pest. 

* Didst thou see the Lalla-jee praying 
Jn at the door on the verandah last 
night?” she asked. ^ 

Govind admonished her glib trick of 
speech. ♦ 

“The ropes shall swing thee to hell 
yet” he predicted. “Women were 
better born dumb.” 

Mothi, unabashed, continued to tell 
Govind of all she had seen and heard 
He listened intently enough, hut when 
he walked away with his burden of (ove 
he conhded to it the fact that in his 
opinion women were unscrupulous 
chatterers. Boonoo at this early stage 
of his career had little interest in 
women’s ways, and the problem of 
their, volubility sat lightly in his mtnd if 
it sat there at ali. 

“Thy mother goeth in search of 
hanging,” Govind said cheerfully. 

Ill, 

The bazaar was agog with excite- 
ment. Everywhere tit-bits of gossip 
flew about through the masses like 
scarlet-winged birds Details of revolt- 
ing crimes have a charm for the Indian 
mind that surpasses comprehension. 
Eveiybody was telling everybody else 
that the Lalla-jee had been murdered 
the previous night and that his body 
had been found lying in fragments on 
the highway in the Mundi. There 
was not a trace of the criminals; of 
course the plot could not have been 
carried out by one man. The women 
in the household bad not seen 

him after 10 v m. on the previous night. 

From everywhere crowds came 
surging towards the ihana, old and 
yuung of both sexes, and they craned^ 
their necks, and hustled each other to 
see what was going on within. 

' Mothi and Govind had recently 
Veturned to their huMn the hamlet by 


the river, the mangoes having given 
out. It was the big bazaar day, and 
Mothi coming to the city to replenish* 
her stores stopped at a hydrant to par- 
take of its tepid refreshment. There 
she encountered several willing gossips 
and what she heard sent her flydng in 
the direction of the thana too. 

- Standing in the crowd her quick 
brain relived all the old impressions. 
She was just deciding that the LaJla- 
jee’sTamAtT and the loss of the Pundit’s 
son were in some way connected one 
with the other when an onlooker 
observed 

“These are dark days I So many 
evils have happened." 

Mothi was startled, but she said; 

“ Even the mighty are fallen,” itncon- 
ciously plagiarising the Scriptures. 
“First the loss of the Pundit’s son and 
now the atrocious murder of the Lalla- 
jeer said the onlooker. 

Moth! stole a glance at his face, not 
without grave suspicion, but he 
appeared to be solilonuizing 

Mothi moved away. The many and 
urgent exhortations to silence from the 
worthy Govind had begun to influence 
her discretion. 

She saw a policeman in the crowd 
and. evidently picturing the ropes in his 
hands that were so often predicted as 
her means of transport into the next 
world, she flew to the stalls, put in her 
supplies for the week, and hurried back 
to her home. 

‘"niere are evil things afoot” she 
confided to Govind when she got back 

“■What gossip hast thou collected 
now? *' * 

“The Lalla-jee has been murdered " 
she replied. 

“WomanI Dost thou call to the 
ropes again? ” 

' Had hlothi been less splendidly 
healthy in body and mind the triteness 
of Govind’s eternal query would have 
made her scream. 


n 
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As it was, she remained silent. 
“Who ^ murdered him? ” asked 
Govind with unconscious perversity. 

“Didst thou not advise silence?” 
asked Mothi; she be^n to prepare the 
evening- meal. 

“Who murdered him?" repeated 
Govind with supreme contempt for 
Mothi’s just rebuke. 

Perhaps the badmash people.” she 
replied. 

“Holdl Thou hast the longest 
tongue in the world I ” 

^ Mothi kept up the monotonous stir- 
nng of the contents of the cookine- 
pot, ^ 

dost thou know they were the 
badmash peo^ple who did it? ” asked 
Govind. Tell me more.” 

woll for 

Ivn.Mi r' tongxie in the 

worMI First wilt thou open mv 
mou^ and then wilt thou shut it!” ^ 
Govind ‘“"Suel" reprimanded 

>>='<> too.” 

replied Mothi with conviction. 

9°. .with the storv," urged 

wsily """>"='“<=“5 Per- 

again I will hold it to thy disliking, for 

Vhrn '■'ftraint. One evening, 

garden oT^lF“' vT"?' in tlfc 

prden of the KhoU, I saw a fakir- 

he"p"?e’'i “"d take aii 
ceper by the Pundit's window Tlie 

E 

the I nil ^ ^ rupees he owed 

""''"’'tf-"ima,,he”se;-e„'^euwt 


If any followers accompanied him ther 
be shot at the fifth. He advised 

the Pundit to take the money in bws 
hidden in bundles on a d/iohy’j donk'ev 
and told him to place the boy in a bundle 
and^bring him home thus. . The police 
people would never question the con- 
tents of a dhoby*s bundles. 

WTiat happened on the night of the 
storm thou knowest. Did I not tell 
thee that was not Hira Lai the dhoby 
who spoke with thee on the nipht of 
the storm? , Did I not tell thee of all 
' I Jind heard in the room wth the 
light when we took shelter from the 
Did I not tell thee of Ihe sly 
visit of the Lalla-jce and of the satis- 
faction I saw in his face ? The PiindiV- 
}ce hath many to work retribution. He 
hath money too from those who join 
him in the black work. The price of 
blood is heavy, and the wages of honest 
labour as nothing.” 

"\Vill the police ever detect the 
Pnndtt‘jcc's hand in the crime? " 
Govrind conceded to Mothi’s superior 
knowledge and intuition. 

“Will the river ever flow backwards? 
They follow the marks of the wheel of 
a wind-carriage it is true, but do they 
not ignore the foot-prints of a 
donkey? ” 

“It will remain a mystery? " 

“Ves, assuredly, unless one of the 
band is caught. Then he will reveal 
everything and the police will Invc nf> 
trouble at all.” 

“Pemember never to tickle the ears 
of thy neighbours with all thou know* 
cst. If ever the police people know 
that thou hast such knowledge thev 
will accuse thee of the murder ana 
hanq thee for itT 

So the mystery remains unsolved 
^e whole story lies locked behind tk* 
lips of an intelligent peasant woman 
whose only reason for keeping hr^ 
secret is her tutored dread of swlnftlnj; 
into Dternity. 
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Qthe '©rue Adventures of 
^ojer ©ill. 


By D. G. DAVIES. 

I wh™ I joined the Forces? 
Whether I slogs it on me feet, or rides upon the 'orses? 

An if I hkes in 'ospital, an’ wot I seen of glory? 

W’y Mum, you ’ark, I’ll tell j ou straight the ’ole unvarnished story. 

An if there s a word wot ain t true in it, Mum, may yer never speak ter me 
again. 

(Aside) An’ I ’opes yer won’t either, yer ruddy ole nuisance. 

In August nineteen-fourteen I was m a grocer’s shop 
A’ sellin’ cheese an’ biscuits there, an’ vinegar an’ pop. 

An* when I 'card about the war, I sort o* says to me 
" This is the ruddiest rotten job that any man could be.” 

An’ so it was. Mum. i 

A-sudden like I says it, just as I was cuttin’ lard 
An’ suddenly me 'and got up, an’ took an’ flung it ’ard. 

It stuck upon the window — ’twas a pretty sight to see. 

It drew no end of customers, so that was one for me. 

An' I ain’t ever regretted it. Mum. , 

I struck me ’at upon me ’ead, me ’ands into me pockets, 

I said “ You’ll ’ave no more me lad, of counters, desks, an’ dockets 
You’ll say goodbye to Maggie, an’ you’ll trot across the foam. 

An’ see a bit o’ life, me lad, an’ fight for King an’ ’Orae.” 

’Ome an’ beauty, yer know, Mum — an’ other things, like yourself, Mum, f’r 
instance. 


The boss'e said as I went out “ 'E's bloomin' well gone barmy,” 

But I went to the rccruity shop, an’ asked to join the Army. 

Me proper age was eighteen, but I said " I’m twenty-three/' 

An' they took it lyin’ down, they did, so that was one for me. 

I thought that was dam smart, Mura, ruddy smart. 

An’ when I’d done me training an’ 'twas time for me to go 
I went to fetch out Maggie an’ I took ’er for a row. _ 

I told 'er not to cry, but she was laughing all the while. 

" O dam " 1 thought, " this ain't the time to iaugh an’ an’ smiie. 
I was quite fed up about it, Mum. 

I looked "quite solemn-like, I said “ Perhaps I won’t come back.” 

She slapped me on the shoulder (’twas a ’ellish 'eavy smack). 

“ Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! ha 1, she laughed, an’ said *' Don’t talk such rot to me I” 
I didn’t like 'er laughin’, so I dropped ’er in the sea. 

She was a rotten wench. 

So I crossed the bloomin’ Channel, an’ I got among thtpns. 

I couldn’t see no sign of life. I said, " Where are the » 

” I came out ’ere for ’Uns,” I said— ’ere give a chap a chance, 

I don’t see none in this crowd— ’ere, I'm goin’ to advance. 

, WHi}' shouldn’t I? 
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“ 'Ere, Crazy Bill, come back ” they said, but I was out an’ gone. 

An’ things began to patter round; but I kept ’oppin’ on! 

I 'ad s"ome bombs to play with, a machine gun on me back. 

I meant to get me eye in, Munt— I meant to 'ave me whack. 

An' a dam' good whack I 'ad too, Mum. 

I fixed me gun ujlon the 'Un trench, pointing down the line, 

I wiped out ail the rotten bunch o£ sanguinary swine. 

One ruddy General I snuffed, an’ privates ninety-three. 

“ Now lads,” I shouts, " first *ousc is out, an’ seats in stalls is free. 

An 'ero, you say Mum? Oh no. Mum, I only done my little bit, Mum. 
Our lads they comes a-swarmin’ in, like crowds for early doors. 

“ I takes command,” I says, “ turn to, turn to an’ swab the floors. 

An’ while you’re cleanin’ up the mess, an’ settlin’ down, me sons, 
ril toddle on — I’m gettin’ quite an appetite for TJns.” 

After that first little splash. Mum, I was gettin* quite blood-thirsty like. 
I toddles on two 'undred yar^s — an’ there was Little WilHe * 

(With ’alf a yard of boko an’ a face surprisin’ silly) 

A-sUnkin’ out a back door, ’ummin' gay some little snack 
“A pretty girl to kiss an’ O, a pretty crib to crack.” 

They tells* me ’e’s a devil for the plate, Mum. 

A Chandelier was round ’is neck, an* di'monds round 'is middle 
An’ gold plate in 'is arms, also a Slradivary Fiddle. 

" 'Ullo, me royal Billy Sikes,” I sez “ wot price the loot?” 

" It 'aint for sale ” ’e sez, an’ winks, an’ ’e begins to scoot. 

Lor, Mum, but 'e 'as long legs, that feller. 

I points me gun upon ’im for to turn ’im inside out. 

When up there comes a German ’og, with glasses on ’is snout, 

An’ 'urls a bomb " ’ullo,” I sez ** a visitor for me.” 

’E didn’t ask if I was in, ’e went inside to see. 

'E fair brought my ’ouse down. Mum, that bomb. 

I sank upon the ground, Mum, like a lovely broken flower. 

” Gimme that goggled ’Un>" I sez, “ alone for 'alf-an-liour.” 

An’ as I speaks just where 'e was up comes an English shell . 

An* bein’ 'e was a bloomin’ ’Un, I guess 'e went to—’ 

Well — ^Mum, I leaves that to your imagination, Mum. 

The English comes an’ lifts me. Mum, Into a special train. 

They gives me V. C., D. S O., and sends me 'ome again 
With “ Conquerin’ 'ero ” on the band, an’ kisses from the girls 
An' — listen Mum — to think of it — me 'ead it fairly whirls. 

Wot, Mum, wot I yer don’t mean ter say yer a-goin* Mum? why 
Mum, that ain’t nuthin' to wot I done in Pallystine — wot Mum, 

Wot I Why there’s some folks wot won't b’Heve nuthin’ — ^Now when 
I was in — 
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Passionate Ixovers. 


By W. a WORDSWORTH. 

Ah: for the days long past, of youth and hope and vision, 

•Uf a heart untouched by grief, and speech that was always decision. 
Days of glory and strength, of limbs that were never weary, 

Ut joy m a world whose hues grew not cold and dreary. 

Ah : never again that love, unmotived by thought of self. 

That trust untouched by ambition, or pride or greed or pelf. 

I a scion of Sngland, clear-eyed, ruddy and strong, 

And she an Eastern pearl with silken lashes and long. ' 

With hair, of raven black, with delicate unshod feet. 

And diaphanous cloudlike robes that swept the dusty street. 

We loved with a love unmeasured, a love of the West and East: 

How long the days that she came not, how savourless the feast 1 

She came in the rosy dawning, and clasped me to her breast, 

She left me sad at evening, when the sun had sunk to rest. 


Ah; for those golden days, as I have said above. 

When the soul was full of gladness, and the heart was great with love. 

How sweet her rippling laughter, and snatches of ancient song, 

The light of her.beaming eye, the scorn of her soul for wrong. 

She knew no French, but her speech was Gaelic in substance and humour, 
Narrating as fact wbat Western-bred dames would only repeat as a rumour. 
And I laughed at her merry prattle, her sallies and cranks and quips, 
Thinking there never was music like the words that fell from her lips, 

At the wonderful stories she told of the far lands she had seen, 

Where ^'amends grew on trees, and horses and cows were green. 

Where men and women grew to the height of the tallest towers, 

WJiere babies were never born, but were picked m the fields like flowers. 


Where everyone was good, and all had enough to cat, 

And the moon came down by night to rest his weary feet. 

She had journeyed to many lands, with marvels and wonders 611ed. 
And I who loved her heard, and hearing my heart was thrilled. 


Together hand in hand we walked at the water’s edge 

And fluttered the wild fowl's young that nestled amid the nedge. 


Together sat by 
To fill their j'ars 


the tank and watched the women come 
and chatter for hours ere they wended home. 


Together sat and smoked and laughed with inerry glee. 
At the silver rings she blew from her tender bps at me. 


.But time is ruthless and cruel, and sweeps all things away. 
Turning youth to age, and raven locks to grey. 
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Laughter must yield to weeping, hope to fear and care. 

Love fall stricken to death, murdered by black despair. 

Where are the raven locks, where those Ups so red, 

Where the gentle hands that soothed my fevered head? 

Cruel, cruel, day, when we parted for evermore, 

When I went away to school, and she went as ayah next door. 


“ ©evil’s Island.” 

By CECIL HOWARD TURNER. 

I come from the Devil’s Own Land, 

Where souls are cheaper than dirt; 

Where the scorch of Sm dries the sweat on your skin, 

And the sun burns you black as the dried up wrack; 

I was one of the Devil’s Own Band 

We lived worse than African slaves, 

With bodies scored by the lash; 

We sullenly toiled while our throbbing veins boiled, 

And we prayed and curst till our hearts seemed to burst, 
Dead souls digging our bodies’ own graves. 

There was never a single tear. 

For memory’s well was dried, 

Though some had mothers and sisters and brothers, ^ 

And some had wives with those fresh little young lives, 

The sweet punishment fond women bear. 

For home was forgotten bv most. 

Like dreams all vanished away. 

Their heart's love had fled when their raw lashed loins bled, 
And the sting of the whips had driven from their lips, 

The caresses of those they had lost. 

Father and Mother and two Sons* 

Mocked our gaze out to the South, 

And our eyes grew’ wdld as w’e saw the Lost child* 

Like a baby sentinel guarding our hell — 

Guarding the Devil's Owm Lost Ones ! 

But one night when the guard slept well, 

I slipped my shackles and fled. 

Men stare in my eyes with fear and surprise, 

They can read like a book my lost, hunted look — 

They know I'm a Devil from Hell! 


* Islands North and South of Cayenne. 
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Qoiltg to the Hills- 

By M. AVBRAY.JAMES 


T he Eastons have been trans- 
ferred to Mujandkundi ” said 
my sister Violet laying down 
the Civil and Military Gasette 
in which she had been immersed since 
the beginning of breakfast. 

“ That means they will be going up 
to Cromartie for the hot weather. 
Cromartie isn’t big enough for me 
and Mrs. Easton — so that settles it. 
We won’t go to Cromartie, Oswald.” 

My brother-in-law received this 
statement in silence. As a matter 
of facP he hadn’t heard it. He was 
digesting as much of the war-news 
as appeared in that part of the 
paper which Violet permitted him to 
retain. She was advertising for a cook 
and a perambulator and had seized the 
advertis^ement sheets and incidentally 
the notices of transfers and appoint- 
ments. 

*‘Who is Mrs. Easton?” I asked. 
A sister out from home is expected to 
be an cowant with the gossip of the 
Punjab six weeks after her arrival. 
Within that period her enlightenment 
is a source of entertainment to her 
instructors; after that it becomes a 
bore. “ My dear Winifred,” Violet 
ejaculated, “you must remember my 
telling you about the perfectly awful 
way the Eastons behaved over the 
Bridge tournament at Cromartie last 
year. And now he is going to the 
Mujandkundi district, he’ll be D. C. up 
there and she’ll give herself awful airs 
and be more insufferable than ever.” 
She returned to the C. and M. 

“ Mr. Burton has cancelled his six 
months' leave out of India. That 
means they won’t be going home after 
all. Of course it was impossible with 
these horrible submarines, but it is a 
frightful pity the children will have 
to stay out another year. Thej' • 
talk the most appalling chi-chi and 


no wonder with that blacky-white 
nursery governess. I wonder where 
they’ll be going this year.” “Who 
going where?” Oswald reached vainly 
for toast which was hidden under 
Violet’s spreading advertisement 
sheet. "There's never enough toast 
for breakfast my dear. Ksi hat, 
aur toast lao. What were you 
saying?” ^ 

“Oh, darling, I wish you’d listen. 

I can’t say it all over again.” Violet 
tossed the paper on to the floor 
petulantly. “There’s lots of toast. I 
said the Eastons are going up to 
Cromartie ” 

“ I've known that some time " 
Oswald secured the toast. “Any 
marmalade^ ” I passed it hurriedly 

“Easton's been transferred to 
Mujandkundi And you never told 
me, Oswald I” 

Violet's tone of tragic reproachful- 
ness would have touched any heart 
but her husband’s. "It is only in 
the paper this morning. And you 
knew I wouldn’t go to Cromartie if 
Mrs Easton was going to be there 
after what happened last year. If they 
had stayed at Pindi of course they 
would have gone to Murree. And you 
let me write for houses in Cromartie, 
Oswald 1” 

" Sorry, my dear, I never thought of 
it. America seems in earnest this time 
all right ” Oswald was again absorbed 
in the newspaper which he had 
recovered from the floor. 

"Oh, he's hopeless.” Violet rose . 
wearily. "I shall have to think this 
out. I wish you’d see the dhohte for 
me this morning, Winifred I’ll just 
send a chit to Mrs Needham to ask her 
about houses in Murree — they were 
there last year — though I hate the 
thought of Murree.” 
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I departed to an hour’s anguish with 
the ditobie. I can count up to twenty 
in the vernacular, but after that I am 
undone and the dhobic triumphs openly. 
He gives elaborate explanations for the 
ruining of my raiment which I cannot 
understand, but which he evidently 
thinks sufficient vindication for the 
most Hunnish atrocities committed 


upon ni>’ defenceless garments. He 
then withdraws sala-a-a-ming loudly, 
radiant with self-righteousness. To 
this torment of the soul Violet subjects 
me once a week, but this morning there 
was an unusual discrepancy between 
the jharuns which went to the wash and 
the jharuns which returned and I felt 
the responsibility was hardly mine. 
Knowing^ that the jhariin is the pivot 
upon wliich all housekeeping in India 
turns, ^ being as essential to the 
straining of the soup as it is to the 
polishing of the drawing-room furni- 
ture, I went to break the news to my 
sister in some trepidation. 

But for once the magic word failed 
to evoke any enthusiasm in her. She 
was entirely absorbed in the writing 
and perusal of cliits. They lav 
showered aboiit her writing-table, 
cvidcn^ce of an industrious morninir. 

Oh thnt wretched dhobic, I shall 

Jstraetedly among the torn envelopes. 

Nnw . Needham. 

Now where .s her note? Just bee.-iuse 
I particularly wanted to keep it 
Must have torn it up. No, here it is 

Listen to this!” Shesays: <‘-1 don-i 
recommend kturree at all. It j, 
.appallingly damp in the rains. I had 

had Has disgraccfu — full of rats and 
ccntiprfes and no fllrnitlire to sp«k 
°^:.i!"^,"'c>'c'icrged Rs. 1,500?'" 
comrii^'t’ed """ ^'“■'"C'” I 


“ Oh I don’t know.” I wrote to Mrs. 
Blakeway and she says— Violet had 
another chase among the envelopes and 
succeeeed in bringing down her quart)’. 
— “ " ^Iiirree is delightful. We should 
be going there again this year, but 
Jack has just heard the regiment is 
ordered to D. 1. K. of all awful places.’ ” 
I knew Mrs Blakeway; a gay 
little woman who judged of places 
according to the attentiveness of the 
male element to be found there. 
Mrs Needham on the other hand ^vas 
a melancholy soul, hard to please. "I 
expect Murree is like most hill 
stations, isn’t it?” I said philofophic- 
ally. " According to you, it rains three- 
quarters of the time and the children 
catch colds and measles from the other 
children — the servants quarrel and the 
nurses flirt with the Sergeants apd the 
only distractions arc tennis and tea 
parties and bad amateur theatricals I 
suppose that would be the same in all 
hi!! stations. In novels of course,” I 
sighed regretfully for my notions of 
India and been largely gathered from 
novels and I was being dailj' dis- 
illusioned; “there are moonlight picnics 
and innumerable dances at which one 
looks radiant and one is hourly pursued 
by admirers; but novels have nothing 
to do with real life I know, and an>ho\v 
that was before the war.” 

I might have kept my reflections to 
myself for all the notice Violet took of 
them. 

“I don’t suppose Murree is any 
better than anj'^vhere else,” was all 
sbe said, " but it is fairly gcl-at-alie 
for Oswald when he gels his ten days 
leave. I’ve written to Mrs. Nib ett 
about Kasauli and to the padre about 
Dalhousic, but I haven't had answers 
yet, and I’ve even asked ^ those 
missionary people about Darjeeling* 

It is much too far, of course, but it 
■would be nice to see Mount E'Cfcsb 
only you never do because of the mist. 
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“Have you written all these notes 
this morning? ” I asked, awe-stricken 
at the thought of so much literary 
energy. 

“Of course, and had answers to 
most of them,” yiolet retorted, “but 
ni tell you what we’ll do this evening, 
Winifred! We’ll drive down to the 
Club and try and get hold of the Field- 
ings. They go to Dharmsala every 
year.” 

I assented and went a-v^ay to write 
mail letters. My brother-in-law is 
•D. C. of a district whose headquarters 
are close to a small military station, 
and as I sat writing in the verandah 
I saw the flicker of scarlet and gold 
among the garden trees as his 
chaprassles went to and fro on their 
avocations I had frequently wondered 
at the benevolence of a Government 
which supplies a B C 's wife with men 
to push perambulators, field tennis 
balls, move furniture, lay down carpets 
and act as lantern-bearers at night 
until I learned that they were not 
origfinally appointed for these duties 
Violet says, however, that it is far 
better for them to be'employed in this 
way than in extorting bribes from the 
Indians who come to see Oswald, which 
is all they would be doing otherwise. 
No doubt Government is aware of this 
means of indirectly civilising the 
servants and cordially approves. 

. In the evening we drove down to the 
Club as arranged. There was the 
usual gathering of ladies, tennis 
players, bridge players, and a few of 
the kind who sit in corners turning 
over the pages of fashion papers while 
they ruminate on the sins of their 
servants and their neighbours. Violet 
flitted like a butterfly from group to 
group, while I hovered in her vicinity 
trying to keep pace with her rapid 
changes of decision. Most of the ladies 
Avare going up to Cromartie in the ,vake 
pf the regiment to which their 


husbands belonged, but some of them 
had been in previous years to other 
hill stations. A good many had been 
to Simla, Dalhousie, and Kasauli. 

Violet was prejudiced against Simla 
as^hetng unsuitable for children. 

“Too many parties and Bobble 
always gets sick if he eats too much.” 
Dalhousie was an impossible journey: 
"and besides Nurse Avas up there the 
year before she came to us and she 
says nothing would induce her to go 
there again, you Avere so far aAvay 
from the barracks and the view of the 
snoAvs got on her nerves.” 

As for Kasauli, Kasauli might do. 
but one always associated Kasauli 
with dog-bites 

“You never knoAv in this country 
when you mayn't be tearing up to 
Kasauli to be inoculated against 
hydrophobia,” as Violet explained for 
my benefit “Although, of course, if 
we went to Kasauli and Oswald 
happened to get bitten, and I'm quite 
sure one of the dogs aauII go mad one 
dav, we should be all there together 
and he Avould get a fortnight's leave 
instead of ten days The Brownes 
Avere there last year. I Avonder if the 
house they had is still to let. Why, 
there is Mrs BroAA’ne ” She made a 
bee-line for the lady in question and 
they immediately plunged into parti- 
culars of house equipment Mrs 
Browne Avarmed to the subject 
and described the furnishing of her 
house in Kasauli to its minutest 
particulars. A grand piano Avas let 
Avith the house, also a Badminton set. 
There Avas a tennis court and the view 
from the verandah was the best in the 
station There Avas no china, of 
course, but you could alAA’ays hire that, 
and there were only tAvo chairs in the 
draAving-room and a book-case. Up- 
staits there Avere nb less than four 
almirahs The dining-room table had 
a broken leg and wasn’t much use as a 
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table, but you could always -stand 
photographs on it and there was a 
magnificent sideboard, 

Violet was quite carried away by 
the prospect of such palatial comfort. 

“I really think Kasauli will be the 
best place for us to go to after all,” 
she confided to me. “Just think of 
being able to get a piano with the 
house and it is worth taking if only for 
the sake of the almirahs. The rent is 
exorbitant, of course, and there are 
only three bed-rooms. The children 
must have two rooms, but you could 
have a tent in the compound, couldn’t 
YOU, Winifred, or sleep in the verandah? 
It would be awfully good for you.” I 
weakly protested that I had a horror 
for monkeys and if n monkey leaped on 
the verandah in the night I should 
never recover from the shock. While 
Violet was protesting that such a 
thing could not possibly happen, and 
if it did, all one had to do was to sit 
up in bed and bark like a dog, monkeys 
being notoriously afraid of dogs, 
Mrs. Browne went in search of her 
husband to find out if the house was 
still to let. He had said something 
about some friends of his in the 
Wiltshircs, who were going to Kasauli, 
taking the house as a chummery. 

She returned after a brief interval, 
looking a little perturbed. Ernest 
was playing Bridge in the smoking- 
room and she had merely gone in and 
asked him a simple question, but he 
was quite put out at being interrupted 
in his game. 

“"Men are so silly about games,” she 
expostulated ; “they will take them so 
seriously. VTiat I always say is a 
game’s a game and I never mind a bit 
if I lose or win. I enjoy a game of 
Bridge as much as anyone, to pass 
aw.ay the time, but I think it ts very 
dull if you can’t have a little conyersa- 
cu" I always do.” 

nedid, ^ It had been my misfortune to 


be her partner ' on more than one 
occasion soon after my arrival in the 
station, but I soon found that my 
limited dress allowance, out of whkh 
I had to pay all my Bridge debts, was 
not equal to the strain. Violet does 
not play Bridge, however, and adores 
Mrs. Browne. 

"Is the house still to let?” she 
inquired anxiously. 

"I'm so sorry',” Mrs. Browne replied 
cheerfully, "it isn't. Ernest beard 
only yesterday, though why he neicr 
mentioned It to me, I can't think, . 
Those wretched Wiltshire men hivt 
taken it. Such a pity 1 You would 
have loved that house, Mrs. Hutchinson 
— it would have just suited jou I 
forgot to say there was such a pretty 
blue dnrrie in the drawing-room 
which would have gone beautifully 
with your chintzes. You would have 
had to take up chairs, of course, but I 
always think a good durrie is every- 
thing in a room.” 

" Everything,” Violet assented, for- 
getting, in the bitterness of her 
disappointment, that she had pre- 
viously declared* that she would not 
take a house nnj'where where sbe bad 
to take up supplementary’ ebairs 

We drove home with our beads 
in a rvhirl. We had received far 
more information about houses and 
hill stations than we could either 
of us properly assimilate. Violet 
naturally bad a better grasp of the 
subject than I had and gave Oswald 
'a lengthy resume of the Imowledge she 
had acquired during dinner. , I chimed 
in occasionally -n ith a suggpstion nbich 
was immediately overruled as a 
matter of course. Violet promptly 
detected the fact that- if I supported 
her in the selection of one house or. 
place rather than another it was for 
some base ulterior reason of my 
The truth is, I had been making a fen 
private, inquiries at the Qub from. 
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some of the men I knew as to the 
relative zoological tendencies of the 
lull stations under discussion.* From 
them I gathered that lizards, 
centipedes, and scorpions, and even 
a sprinkling of snakes were common 
to them all. The men were full of 
kindness and sympathy, if by no means 
reassuring, and they one and all 
volunteered information as to the best 
way of killing the creatures. Indeed 
they were so realistic on tlife point that 
I felt I would almost rather be 
victimised myself than carry out any 
one of tlicir suggestions. I was, 
ther<^fsrc, in the S'di'ice I effere^ nry 
sister, guided by these considerations 
and only voted for the place where I 
fancied I should be best protected from 
the reptiles abhorred of my soul, 
irrespective of Its other advantages or 
disadvantages. When at last we went 
to bed I was under the impression 
that it was decided \vc were to take a 
house in Murree and that I was to share 
a room with my eldest niece who is 
addicted to croup and bilious attacks. 
I had nightmares of myself picking my 
way among the scorpions and centi- 
pedes with bare feet in the dead of 
night, while I heroically ministered to 
the needs of the sufferer. Tlic next 
morning the post brought a letter from 
a friend of Violet’s in Lahore. 

“We are going up to Kashmir in 
April,” this lady wrote, “A house-boat 
af Srinagar first and a hut in Gulmarg 
when it gets hot. Why don’t^you all 
come too? Do. You'd adore Kashmir. 
We’ve already secured a house-boat 
and a hut at Gulmarg.” 

"Why shouldn't we go to Kashmir, 
Oswald?" Violet asked after reading 
this effusion aloud. " Wliy didn’t I 
think of it before? Of course we’ll C® 
Kashmir. You must get six w’ceks 
leave, Oswald, and come too. You arc 
looking, horribly thin. Anyone could 
soe you ought to have extra leave.” 


THE HILLS. 

Oswald grunted according to his 
w'ont and perused the war news. Violet 
runs a flourishing branch of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, but she 
acquires dctails.of the progress of the 
war at second-hand from her husband. 

Thereafter we thought, talked and 
dreamt of nothing but Kashmir. The 
chaprassies were run off their legs, 
taking telegrams on the subject of 
house and huts to the telegraph office. 
Plans of huts in Gulmarg arrived by 
post and luncheon parties of people 
who had at one time been to Gulmarg 
convened to discuss them. We 
motored many mifes into neighbouring 
districts to call on the wives of Deputy 
Commissioners and Sessions Judges 
who having. beon to Kashmir might 
throw light on the size and situation of 
huts. We lost the plans and found 
them again and when after mucli 
discussion Violet decided on a hut it 
was invariably already let and we had 
to begin all over again. 

Then there was the question of 
house-boats or tents at Srinagar.^ I 
was inclined for a house-boat as being 
picturesque and romantic, but Violet 
had fears for the children. 

" They arc sure to fall into the river 
and 3'ou are so awfully absent-minded, 
Winifred, you ^YOuId never hear the 
splash. Even if we did fish them out 
they would have swallowed sucli quan- 
tities of water the^' w’ould certainly die 
of enteric.” 

“ But the Harrington children were 
all right,” I protested, " and they were 
in a house-boat for \vecks.” 

“Nothing could exterminate the 
Harringtons,” Violet retorted; "they 
were always falling into the river, their 
mother told me, but nothing ever 
happens to those plain unattractive 
children. Bobby and Belinda are so 
different. No, I won't risk it. We’ll 
go into tents.” 
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Whereupon we wrote letters and 
sent telegrams and had no sooner 
decided on a suitable site for the tents 
than someone volunteered the inform- 
ation that that particular site was 
unhealthy and we had to write more 
letters -and send more telegrams. 

Meanwhile we had not yet succeeded 
in securing a suitable hut. Violet had 
actually taken two, but hearing of 
another which she thought she would 
prefer she had hastily sub-let her first 
choice and was now casting about in 
her mind how to exchange the hut she 
still held for one which appeared on 
inquiry to be more desirable. This 
necessitated a journey into Lahore. 

"We must simply bombard the 
Vennings," Violet said, “and make 
them exchange. If our hut is too 
large ior them, they can share with 
Mrs. Lang who can’t afford a hut for 
herself alone." 


So_ away we went to Lahore, 
flashing through acres of green wheat 
and miles of mustard fields with a 
cloud of dust behind us and a ribbon of 
road ahead until v/c ran the Vennings 
to earth and talked huts and house- 
bOats to the point of exhaustion. 
Finally Violet bullied Mrs. Venning 
into giving up her hut to us 
and, entering into negotiations with 
Jilrs. Lang for a joint partnership in 
the hut we had discarded. 


Tliat’s the only way to treat 
people like Mrs. Venning," Violet said 
ns we whirled liomc again. “Thci 
never really know' their own minds; 

bhe will be much liappicr sharing with 
Mrs. Lang. They don’t get on of 
I""* ‘o India you have to give 

tat, n'i“"‘' “P sortfof 

imimssiblc people and make the best 

Vennings’ Imt will just 

vtu “ room for 

>ou, too, Winifrcd-so you won’t 


have to go into a tent. You see, I 
thought of you." 

This was really so magnanimous of 
Violet that I hadn’t the heart to p«lnt 
out to her that her treatment of 
Mrs. Venning was slightly Prussian 
to say the least of it. 

The next question to be decided uas 
the means of transport, the moving of 
ourselves and our belongings into 
Kashmir when the moment came, In 
a raotor-c«r built for four it was 
arranged that four grown persons and 
three children should be packed with 
at least three trunks besides. Until 
Oswald, who in his undemonstrative 
way, is deeply devoted to his motor-car 
strongly protested. This led to a 
coolness between him and Violet which 
I endeavoured to dispel by proposing 
that I and one of the children should 
share a motor-car with the wife of 
the Sessions Judge. 

It was just after wc had satisfac- 
torily settled the question of transport 
that the blow fell. The nursery bearer 
refused to accompany us. In Kashmir 
he would be too far removed from the 
bosom of his family (an ample bosom, 
for he has no less than ten children) 
and to remove the family to Kashmir, • 
too, was liardly feasible. As the 
nursery was tbe centre of the house 
•ind Ram Das, even more than the 
very superior English nurse, was the 
prop of the nursery Violet felt that 
the difficulty was insurmountable. 
Ram Das had been in her service for 
five years — Hfc without Ram 
was unthinkable. Head bearers roish^ 
come and go— that was Osw'ald’s affair . 
— but Ram Das went on for ever, cr 
she had believed him capable of doic? 
so. In former years Ram Das ha 
frequently taken leave from the hUS 
to visit various of bis progeny wno 
W’cre sick. He cnjo>cd the journc) 
doubtless and the break . in* t ' 
monotony of his life was agrecab.c. 
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Qwaac! Qwaac!! 



•pc 49 Why d dm you *lcv when I called you. D:dn*t you seejne 

wave my hand to you? 

W A- A C. ShuNtreUe — Yes, fcul I wasnt gouig to ware bach. You naughty man 1 





Oh, I say! 



GOING TO THE HILLS. 


The journey from Kashmir would be 
too long: and difficult to be entirely 
agreeable and doubtless his progeny 
would be sick this year as they had 
been in other years If a child should 
be sick, even a little sick, his family 
would lose prestige if the father did 
not at once hurry to the child’s bedside 
Ram Das was a man of lofty spirit, 
this thing should not be Violet 
cajoled in vain, he was inexorable 
There was only one alternative If 
the meinsahib would go to Cromartie 
where she had been before and where 
Ram Das himself had relatives, he 
would consent to remain in her service 
" It simply means that the Kashmir 
plan is at an end,” Violet said 
miser.ibly when she had communicated 
the circumstances to Oswald “We 
can’t possibly do without-Ram Das.” 

“My dear, ’’’her husband protested, 
“ there are other bearers to be had.” 

“ There are no other nursery 
bearers,” Violet retorted. “ Ram Das 
is the only man who can get on with 
nurse and the only person we can 
really trust to see that the children’s 
milk is properly boiled Bobby is^ 
simply devoted to him and so are 
Belinda and Baby No, if Ram Das 
won’t eo to Kashmir and Cromartie is 
the only place which suits him, w'e 
shall have to go to Cromartie after all ” 
'' 'But ^o\v about Mrs 'EatAcml ” 
I asked ' 

“ Oh. I think people exaggerated 
about Mrs Easton ” Violet replied 
“Of course she rear rude to me over 
the Bridge tournament, there is no 
denying that, but I never said like other 
people that she didn’t play fair 
Mrs Brow'ne w.ns saying irnlv yester- 
day that ^Trs Easton was really a verv 
mce underneath when vou 

knew her. I shall w'rite and ask her 
w’hV houses are still to let in 
Cromartie.” 


^ I had set my heart on going to 
Kashmir and was quite crestfallen ' 
I had heard nothing about scorpions 
and centipedes at Gulmarg; and was 
optimistic of there being nothing 
worse, whereas Cromartie was famous 
during the rains for the most revolting 
yellow slugs in India I felt furious 
with Ram Das I clung with some 
tenacity to the hope that Mrs Easton 
would so exasperate Violet by WTiting 
one of the rude letters for which she 
was notorious that my sister would feel 
no sacrifice was too great to avoid 
meeting her. 

But, alas! Mrs Easton was in a 
chastened mood and her answer to 
Violet’s letter was cordiality itself. 

" I am delighted to hear you have 
given up your Kashmir plan ” she 
wrote, “ and are coming up to 
Cromartie after all I was beginning 
to think I shouldn't have a soul I cared 
about to speak to ’A most impossible 
set of people are coming up this year, 
some indescribable Territorials and 
the Watfords and Mantons who 
behaved so disgracefully over the 
Bridge tournament last year. We 
have taken Bridlinton Manor and by 
great good luck the cottage is still to 
let Do write at once and secure it 
We should be such near neighbours 
Your children would always have the 
run of the garden and I should be 
delighted to offer your sister a room in 
my house, if you are at all crowded, 
and to put up your husband or a 
friend coming up on leave My 
bearer tells me that your nurser>’ 
hearer is his first cousin As the tw'o 
compounds are practically one it 
w'ould be nice to feel the servants 
would amalgamate and that there 
would be no disagreeables ” 

Oswald and I exchanged glances of 
mutual understanding, but Violet was 
quite disarmed bv the friendliness of 
Mrs Easton’s letter. 
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"I call it most generous of her to 
let bygones be bygones in this way,” 
she commented. “ I am sure she has 
been horribiy misunderstood and I 
shall just tell that disagreeable Mrs 
Manton what I thinlC of her for saying 
such uncharitable things I shall wire 
for the cottage at once Bridlinton 
has the best garden in Cromartie— the 
place above .ali others I should choose 
for the children, and the rent of the 
cottage is about half what we should 
have to pay for any other house So 
everything is turning out for the best 
after all, Oswald I knew I was right 
not to part with Ram Das ” 

tl,„ u."*'’ ‘o <Jo about 

the hut m Gulmarg^ ” I asked 

"my, of course^ Mrs VennTng will 

vtleJ' 

t ^ up and she will be 

MJrUng ” "'’“"■"S 

As to what Mrs Lan£r. left with 
hut with an unusually high rent on her 
hands, would feel in the matter, I didn’t 


dare to conjecture. Violet said she 
and Mrs. Venning would have to fight 
it out together as T hea^d subsequently 
they did, and to such purpose, that they 
are no longer on bowing terms when 
they meet. 

Ram Das received the news of our 
change of plans with his customar) 
calm He had, doubtless in cdllusion 
with his cousin, engineered the whole 
business, even to the extent of inv 
sharing a room with an h3’stcrical 
niece of Mrs. Easton, who walked in 
her sleep which is what eventiialfr 
happened. The day of reckoning will 
come when I depart from my 'sister’s 
hospitable roof and even his iron 
purpose will not avail in extorting i 
from me the baksheesh he expects 
As fo‘r Violet, all she says when she 
reflects on the telegrams, pens, ink. 
paper and petrol she wasted^ on 
arranging for our visit to Kashmir is 
merely : 

"What a pity we didn’t consult n.nni 
Das before.” 




?ioldser’s Mdieu. 


By D. G. D 

I know "■'’™ I ™ 

OvertiJTr “'‘I tvev bend ' 

men wol Kloaming ' 

ones stmngcly in the room are roaming, 

How I*d b„, dear- 

AX?et for nV'',';. w’ '■">= “"d here; 

Vftt. ^ suffering in your eves 

You dare not say you’d havf it oSerwis?’ , 

.Gentiy, 
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^ l^iger^s Kill. 

(.Described from a Machan.) 

^ ' By GEORGE HOGAN KNOWLES. 

Below the lower hills clad with the sol. 

Deep in the wild Terai — no hours drag here. 

Frolics the scorching wind in boisterous squall; — 

It dishes — hark! — the boughs creak far and near; 

As from a distant ridge a Sambhur’s call. 

Sudden and sharp, falls on the anxious ear. 

A silent pause; again it echoes down. 

And th’ near grass rustles like a silken gown. 

In front, high weeds and cane curve o’er the ground; 

A dfep recess through which a " nullah ” sneaks. 

A gaspl the nerves jump-“ugh ”! A crashing sound — 
A peacock! — most ungodly thing, it shrieks. 

And flaps up from th’ uncanny grass around, 

Winging its way to some fresh haunts it seeks: 

Then silence once again — long drawn and still; 

Save for a crow that swoops down from the hill: 

It caws from tree to tree, as if something 
Were in the glen from which the peacock flew: 

The very air now seems alarmed; — the swing 
Of giant creepers shakes the nerves anew. 

Another gaspl — the heart-beats stop, you bring 
A heavy rifle madly up askew: 

But what? A red deer dashes from the brake, 

Barking as if its frail life were at stake. 

The day’s blast of the burning plains has gone — 

Dies the last gust where mountain foliage heaves: 
Scarce now a breath, where, ever and anon, 

A moment since, toss’d Jlay’s depd fallen leaves. 

Deep in the forest gloom the noon wears on — 

Deeper the shadows where the high grass cleaves, — 
That stands cleft for a moment, while the spot 
Dazzles in stripes where Heaven's sun-light has shot. 

And not a sound I As soft as gossamer. 

Outside the grass a huge paw falls scarce seen; 

A massive head appears of gorgeous fur. 

While stillness as of death reigns o’er the scene. 

A log across his path lies to deter 

The movements of this Lord, proud, grand, serene. 

The crow sits silent; he has found the kill; 

And you sit lost in admiration still. 
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He stalks, this lovely brute; Ins head and shoulders 
Blend with the shade, and sun>beams that alight; 

Is it sonic freak? — some metauiorphic boulders, 

That like a statue posed, arc streaked with light, 

And seem to move? Now o^er the log that moulders 
The monster cattle thief heaves in full sight: 

How deep his breathing — fixed his piercing glance 1 
He’s out the wrong side; you must wait j’our cliancc. 

Feu paces more, and on the kill he’ll come; 

The rifle’s grasped — the moment’s drawing near: 

Dry grass and twigs his great paws overcome, 

As soft as cotton 'neath his tread appear — 

No crackle, not a stir I And you succumb 
To more astonishment than sense of fear; 

The billowy leaves now touclicd and pressed down deep, * 

By his deft paws, arc hushed to magic sleep. 

On, on, he comes; the rifle's slowly raised: 

Vc Cods! mosquitoes at this instant slick 

Your sun*burnt nose; you nod your head, half dazed: 

You draw a breath— a bead, but now you’re sick; . 

'ihey’rc down your throat!— You chokcl— You cough!— You've pUrasco 

An awful damn! You rise to follow quick 

The stir, the flash of gorgeous stripes, the dense 

Thick Jungle, and the silence more intense. 

You lie in agony ; you rise — you wait, 

Hoping against a hope that's dead and gone: 

You hear again — now jeers of bitterest fate — 

A herd of '* Chcctal ” scared; and far upon 
'A neighbouring hill, a Sambhur and his mate: 

While, near, a jungle cock still cackles on. 

The Tiger now gives tongue, and from tlic ground, 

Like thunder gurgling out, rolls down the sound: 

Susptdously he hides his far -dragged kill; 

And once disturbed is lost where deer abound: 

Beset with foes in his wild domicile. 

He comes with stealth to weigh cacli jungle sound: 

He marks man’s presence with unerring skill— 

And deep his disappointment rages round! 

Enough, to lose a chance that you divined . 

A certainty, and in your heart enshrined. 

^broken branch,— a distant ro.«r; * 

rc\ive, — but only for a spell: 
nie hlephanl conics up; the Mahoufs sorr: 
ilazoor, he 5a>3, " it came; I know it well.” 
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You pay him fi\ c rupees ; he talks no more; 

But points back to a quaking gloomy dell, 

A warning finger that it’s getting late; 

'And you return to camp disconsolate. 

You've learnt what torture means, and want no more; 
Camp chaff w'ould finisli you without a doubt: 

You do \vhat other men have done before, 

And whisper to the old one-eyed Mahout, 

Now, “Khabadar," — beside >our own tent door; 

You tell your friends a wretched “Jack" came out; 

And marvel at the loss — yours not the blunder: 

Big game reserved? — Mosquitoes trained? — ^you wonder! 




^ Cradle ^ong. 

By SHIULEV MAUREEN HODGKINSON. 

'Ihe ends of the earth w’ere ours to roam, 

For we w'erc unfettered and free; 

But now wc arc bound to hearth and home. 

And arc held by the least of us three. 

The little hands cling so close, my heart, 

And the small sweet mouth at my breast. 

Not for a world from my babe would I part! 

Love, my love, were the old days best? 

Oh I then we follow’cd the open road. 

And small matter which way wc wxnt. 

For glad W’C w'andered and glad abode 
In forest, or inn, or wayside tent. 

Now’ sheltered days in a sunny tow'n. 

For the little white bird her nest; 

And never the woods or the wdndy down! 

Love, my love, were the old ways best? 


Once I knew many a W’oodland rune. 
Blackbird's note or the song o’ the thrush. 
Now I croon only a cradle tune 
“Hushaby, little one, Inisb, love, hush!" 
So I sing low to your babe on my knee. 
Kissing the wakeful eyes to rest. 

.Which song to \ our car has more melody? 
Love, my love, are tJjc new bays best? 
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®he Passing of Ijumf>kin. 

Dy FITZGEHALD LEE. 


“ father to the man; 

t he U'omau is." Gii. Bus. 


r 0\V herein is set down, for 
I the first and only time, an 
j attempted solution of the 
t oft-repeated 

Captain Anthony 
Lumpkin of tlie Forty-Ninth Rohiilas 
Holic™"^^'^ ‘0 pass into the Holy of 

The passing out from tliis sacred and 

olt a log,- men have managed it, some 
Sr Pf^aturely.’ ^e 

l‘ in the passing in; 

^tunpkin managed it. 

The Western Empire of Atlantn 

JiTSndo '' "‘t'f ‘"= E.4ern i‘a"n3 

J-nperi.!! Army of Atl.?Su hid h.ad''a 
S' iiioffA"^ “"i °”i°'i« for .any 

share of ambition. When" an 

ji-u^.i';i-iicS,frn.t^i'rha1 

mi 

SS:;Ss*SS,tt 

iu’ life caniT tuenly years of 

farinferhiMoS'L''?’ V “ 

f'.ar in il,c Il„i,. „r P^sorl "ne 

of the oH canu,.-^ ""'h 
though cnrcl lrl ■" V «rdcssly, 

ei ciicelnclj. inserihcd.in hlo^ 


on tile hacks and limbs of ids adicr- 
"sancs; the work of the young acniyte 
was neatly' inscribed 0 !i paper in clean 
ink. The old campaigner of the sword 
was lacking in tone — a favourilc 
expression in the jargon of the sacred 
College; the young graduate who bad 
fought his campaigns with bis stjlo- 
graph was spick and span : was quite 
a superior person: walked ^\itb bis 
elbows in front : sported an cyr^glass 
when it suited him and very often when 
it did not. Napoleon's habit of decorat- 
ing and rewarding men on the field of 
battle was voted absurd and antiquated 


But .all this was. before the Great 
War, ^ Everybody knows that durin;; 
and since tliat lime the fighting men 
have had nearly as great a share of 
honour and military glory as those who 
did not fight. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Afrs. Anthony Lumpkin of the Forty- 
Ninth Rohiilas was an ambitious 
woman, and she had brains enough to 
gauge accurately the mental calibre of 
her ^ husband. Having formed her 
Opinion on the maflcr, she took care 
to impress it on him day and night 
She had had a good education in a 
French Convent, and afterwards at 
Girton, \^ here she distinguished herself 
in such totally different subjects 
Mathematics and Music. Now she li'd 
herself out to make Tonj* learn Prereb. 
For pluck and perseverance this e.'Tort 
beats all the records I ever heard oft 
there is many a man vvcaringtbe Order 
of Merit to-day v.ho docs not de^er^^ 
it half as much a< Mrs. 

(She has got wh."- nrizes mere— 
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but this is premature.) She told me 
of her troubles, so I lent her some 
French military works and specimens 
of» examination papers in the language. 
Captain Lumpkin was soon so efficient 
in French that he confided to me one 
evening, over a pipe, that to be a 
graduate of the Holy of Holies -was 
“ ooi\ petty morshoh de too bang” 
which he translated for my benefit as 
“ a little bit of all right.” He had 
begun Urdu, also, and his Munslii told 
me that “ the Captain would probably 
attain successfulness ” if he could onlv 
keep from getting mixed in his voca- 
bulary^ and remember, for example, 
that smdook meant box, not rifle, and 
moorghcc did not mean a dead man, 
but a chicken. 

His efforts in the study of Military 
Law — an obligatory subject — were 
quite original. His wife had requested 
me to tr;^ to get some knowledge of the 
subject into his head, and in a weak 
moment the devil tempted me to 
consent. One memorable specimen of 
hts legal efficiency will show what a 
Herculean task I had undertaken. I 
had striven to impress on him the 
important fact that peculiar provisions 
are laid down in the Army Act (Section 
41) for dealing with the offences of 
murder, manslaughter, treason, 
treason-felony, and rape. At the end 
of a month's coaching I set him an 
examination paper in what I had been 
trying to teach him. The first question 
on my paper was, " what are the causes 
which would prevent an officer from 
serving on a Court Martial? " He 
solemnly wrote down as his answer, 
"The causes which would prevent an 
officer from serving on a Court Martial 
are five; namely, murder, man- 
slaughter, treason, treason-felony, and 
sape.” When I went over his paper 
with him afterwards I told him he 
should not try to play jokes with me, 
and he got quite indignant. He asked, 
^yith fine scorn, “Wouldn't these 


causes be sufficient to prevent an 
officer from serving on a Court 
Martial? ” Which, of course, I could 
not deny; so he was quite pleased with 
himself. 

Lil (as Lumpkin affectionately styled 
her) had been a Miss Jenkisson before 
she married Lumpkin, and her brother, 
Major ^ Jenkisson of the Sixtieth 
Philistines, had so far succeeded in 
gaining the favour of the gods that he 
was permitted to wear the distinguish- 
ing marks of those who had passed 
through the Holy of Holies, though 
he had never in his life passed any 
examination. Now his sister wrote to 
him telling him to take a month’s leave 
later on, and come to the hill station, 
Rainipore, where she and her husband 
were living at the time. Meanwhile 
she had managed to make herself very 
popular in Rainipore. A battalion was 
permanently stationed there, under the 
command of Colonel Bilton, who also 
commanded the station Mrs 
Lumpkin played piano pieces at the 
local entertainments, and the accom- 
paniments at the Smoking Concerts. 
But she also played on more delicate 
material than piano wires. Mrs. 
Colonel Bilton was a most worthy 
lady; but she was once heard to say 
that she could not help mixing up 
Moses and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
because they had both been in Egj’pt- 
But it was Mrs Bilton, and no other 
who got First Prize in answering the 
Genera! Knowledge Paper at the Fagal 
Gymkhana; and it was Mrs. Lumpkin 
who could have told the reason why, 
but never told. Mrs. Major Mac- 
Oontney, too, ivife of the second in 
command, appeared in church one day 
with her mop of fiery red hair, for the 
first time within the memory of her 
husband, done up in a new fashion 
which was almost pleasing. For "Lil 
Avas a woman of dam good taste,” as 
Lumpkin explained to me And, after 
a time, there was not a man nor woman 
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in the Regiment that Lil could not 
wind round her pretty little fingers 
Neither did she limit the influence of 
her charms to mere military people. 
The local Civil Magnate, Josiah 
Howley, was the son of a shoemaker. 
But his wife was the daughter of an 
impoverished aristocrat in Caledonia, 
with high notions and a pedigree like 
a stud bull terrier. It was generally 
stated in Rainipore that Mrs 
Lumpkin was the only one who ever 
succeeded in making the Hon'ble Mrs. 
Howley thaw Mrs Lumpkin had 
told a good many people that the Mac- 
Doodles of Tullochgoram were the 
oldest of all Caledonian aristocracy 
And the present Mrs Howley had been 
a MacDoodle; which she frequently 
lamented, in a manner similar to tha't 
of Bernadotte, when he used to say, 
‘He that was formerly Marshal of 
France is now only King of Sweden ” 
The so-called military authorities of 
Atlanta had lately condescended to 
recognise the fact that their officers 
m the Army of Eldorado were also 
human beings. And the result was 
that they graciously permitted a 
limited number of these newly-dis- 
covered fellow-creatures to compete 
TT ,1^’ admittance into the Holy 
of Holies, the shrine of which was in 
Atlanta. Now the thing to be remem- 
bered IS that the competitive examina- 
tion was held on the same date, and 
continued daily for a fortnight or so, in 
the capital of Atlanta, as well as in 
various towns and stations in Eldorado. 
This was called the system of 
which was 

afterwards extended by the eranfl 
maternal Government of Atlanta afa 

A Eldorado 

A candidate who wished to nresent 
oref «™!nation S any 
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officers to preside at the examination 
to see that the candidates used no 
unfair means to gain success Then, 
on the day when the examination 
began, the papers of questions, in 
sealed envelopes, arrived by post, 
registered, from Olympus, and vere 
duly opened by the presiding officer in 
the presence of the candidates. was 
all so simple, and so perfect in its 
simplicity. 

Colonel Bilton went within an ace of 
bursting a bloodvessel when Captain 
Dalgetty of his Regiment came into his 
office and asked permission to compete 
in the H H. Examination For 
Dalgetty had been hitherto looked upon 
only as what is called in Eldoradian a 
“ poodle- faker,” which means heart- 
enslaver, lady-killer, or dandy. The 
truth is Dalgetty was under the 
impression that he had already added 
the scalp of Mrs Lumpkin to others 
which he had lifted But though 
Rainipore was full of flies, not one of 
them had ever settled on Lily 
Lumpkin. She had perihitted Dalgetty 
to be seen going about with her 
publicly, and to call her ” Lil," only on 
the condition that he w’Oiild enter, in 
Rainipore, for the H H Examination; 
and he had '’accepted the condition. 
When his first attack had passed o\er, 
Colonel Bilton saw no objection to one 
of his subordinates trying to^ distin- 
guish himself in a contest which was 
generally supposed to depend on brain* 
power, so he granted Dalgettvs 
request. When Lil heard of this she 
was delighted, and she w’cnt about the 
station talking^of Dalgetty as .a sort O' 
miraculous re-mcarnation of Sir Isaac 
Newton and Napoleon Bonaparte She 
was always smiling to others; now she 
kept smiling tn herself, as w’ell 
About two months before the cxamir 
nation, Major Jenkisson came on leave 
to Rainipore. A few days afterwards, 
to the surprise of ever>*body m ‘tn^ 
station, Captain Lumpkin left ‘Q*’ 
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JNveet singing bird rcplls my 

own Juliel— , 

Bombardier Blobbs (rudely); 
then, Romeo ! — Get 
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Atlanta to attend his examination 
there. But his wife explained by 
saj^ing that he had been working very 
hard and the sea voyage would pick 
him up. 

A little later Mrs. Lumpkin and 
Major Jenkisson were dining one even- 
ing at the Bilton’s. There it was 
arranged that, as a good many of 
Colonel BUton’s officers were on leave 
and occupied with various duties, 
Major Jenkisson was to be Presiding 
Officer at the examination. And Mrs. 
Lumpkin sketched a programme by 
which she was to come each day and 
have tiffin with her brother in the 
Mess, where the examination was 
being held, and then fetch him back in 
her trap every afternoon when his 
day’s work was over. Colonel Bilton 
could not find words sufficient to thank 
her for arranging everything so beauti- 
fully. And the days wore on. 

^ On the first day of the examination 
the subject was Obligatory Mathe- 
matics. Directly the examination 
paper was taken out of its envelope, 
Major Jenkisson made a hurried copy 
of it in compliance with his sister’s 
special request. She was anxious to 
have a look at it, she said, because she 
could tell, by looking through it how 
her dear Tony, in Atlanta, was likely to 
get on in it. Then she drove to her 
house, worked out the paper, drove 
round the station, and got to the Mess, 
smiling, just in time for tiffin. This 
wa§ the programme which she carried 
out every day while the examination 
lasted. The time she did not spend at 

the Mess she spent in reading ^at 

least, that is what she said. She had 
a fairly good collection of military text- 
books and works of reference in her 
own house, besides having the run of 
tire Mess Library too. Or the day of 
the Military Law paper she paid me 
the compliment of coming .to me with 
a fcopy of the paper, asking my 
opinion on it, and getting from me as 


far as I knew, the correct answers to 
the questions. Then she suddenly 
‘remembered a pressing engagement, 
and rushed off. 

One of the very few people in Raini- 
pore who remained impervious to the 
charms of Mrs. Lumpkin was Kinloch, 
Deputy Superintendent of Police. He 
was an old bachelor, had seen a good 
deal of the worst side of mankind, and 
was of a very suspicious nature. But 
he was a born mathematician, and we 
used to work out matliematical 
problems together. From these we 
sometimes drifted on to other problems 
outside the region of mathematics. 
One evening he brought me a sheet of 
paper on which he had copied what he 
thought was some sort of a new code. 

“ I can't make head or tail of the 
thing,” he said, ” but I spotted that the 
last word, frst, seems to have some 
connection with the first word; or 
perhaps it means that you have to 
start at the end and read backwards.” 
Here is what was on the paper: 

Ar V fr j‘io stop dh dec 033 stop pr 
$33 10 6 stop s inf 4 y stop At . 
G. C. M. X minus a stop Sim eg x y 
$ and 5 stop gn x 7 stop men cone p / 
stop frst 3000 cf. 

After looking at it carefully and think- 
ing over it I said to Kinloch, ” May I 
ask where you came across this? ” He 
said, “That Mrs. Lumpkin, who was 
here some time ago, and who has now 
gone to Atlanta, used to send some of 
the most extraordinary telegrams to 
her sister in Bombay, and that’s one of 
them.” " She never told me she had a 
sister in Bombay," I replied “ but she 
did tell me once that she never had a 
sister.” "Well” said Kinloch, “she 
told the telegraph babu here that her 
si^er in Bombay,” I replied, “ but she 
was sending her good medical prescrip- 
tions for her complaint, and that he 
was to be very careful to send the 
telegram correctly, as it was a matter 
of life and death. What the devil are 
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you laugliinjf at?” I could not help 
it, so I gurgled, “ I was only thinking 
of something comic. I’m sorry. But, 
did you hear whether the sister got 
better?” “Oh yes,” returned 
Kinloch ; ” she had quite recovered, 
according to what the Lumpkin 
w’oman told the bahu, by tite middle of 
June.” I remembered that the H H. 
Examination had ended on the 14th of 
June. I requested Kinloch to let me 
take a copy of his “ code.” and he left. 

That night I compared my copy 
with a copy I had ot the examination 
paper in ^[athematics. I found that 
the questions, which I had worked out, 
and the answers were as follows — 

(1) Arithmetic* a question m vulgar 
fractions; answer, /o (2) division of 
decimals; answer, 032 (3) practice; 

answer, £322-10-6 (4) Simple interest; 
answ’er, 4 years. And so on . a simple 
simultaneous equation with the values 
of X and y 3 and 5 respectively, wind- 
ing up with two questions in Mensura- 
tion; one on the cone, whose radius 
proved to he 9 feet, and a frustum — 
the key to Kinloch’s solution— having 
a bulk of 2,000 cubic feet. 


Having compared this with Kinloch’s 
"code,** I b^gan to understand the 
“prescription” which Mrs. Lumpkin 
had sent to her sister, and why the 
babu had to be careful in transmitting 
it. AUo. if the message had to be sent 
even farther than Bombay, it could, 
for instance, reach the capital of 
Atlanta at 5 am, if it had been 
despatched from Rainipore at II am., 
the time that Mrs. Lumpkin used to 
send off her first batcli of daily 
prescriptions. 

Now all these things happened so 
very long ago that there can he no 
h.nrm tu setting them dowrt here. 
Even the principal actors in the 
comedy must have entirely forgotten 
the parts they played. I am certain 
of this, because w’hcn I last saw^ 
Sir Anthony Lumpkin, K.C.C . and his 
charming wife, Lady Lumpkin, they 
looked over my shoulders and round 
iny head as If they had never seen me 
before. But Sir Anthony’s Secretary, 
Colonel Dalgetty, has a better memory; 
for as he followed the Knight and Lady 
by me, he placed his forefinger by the 
side 01 his nose, winked, and smiled. 


St tbe Iltast. 

By D. G. DAVIES. 

I saw’ his mother from the table rise: 

She dropped the letter as she re.wl it there 
And slowly went, .a darkness in her eyes, 
And in her heart desp.iir, 

“ Ve allied peoples.” hear my call In you; 
Let not smooth talkers at the last persuade 
You to forgo your pnvnicnt, but be true 
To the great oath \c made. 


“ They shot my son where on the field he lav*, 
llelpicss they shot him. spurned him like a clod, 
1 11 watch them cower on the Judgment Day 
Before the voice of Cod.” ^ 
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War Shortages and ^omc Matters 
(E^ntirelg !H.nconnected Uhereinith. 

• Dy ROPED IN 


W E \\crc studiously engr-iged 
in norkin" out the winner 
for the Vicero} s Cup when 
the telephone bell rang 
‘ Hullo Slid we 

Hullo, said the \oice, “I ni Indian 
Ink 

That s jour fault we replied — 
' besides we can t tattoo for nuts 

\ou don t understand said the 
aoice, I am Editor of the period cal 
caJJid the Iminm }>i) 

Well joure damned luct j we 
answ cred — are j oil resigning or any 
Hung like that’ 

Oh no replied the aoicc aery 
pattern!) — ‘I want fi\c thousand 
\\ords 

Von \e got the wrong number old 
cock — ring up Mr Montagu or Annie 
Besant 

Are }ou Roped In’ came the voice 
again 

Oh I \cars ago — three kids as 
aaell 

Here I sa\ said the enquirer 
plaintivclv Don t pull in> kg— I 
w ant jou to write an article for Indian 
Ink 

What about’ 

' OhJ anv old thing— something to 
interest all classes and continents 
TI e Telephone TNChangc with their 
usual Imsincss like I)rcMt\ thought wc 
hail i ecn at it long cnou h and cut tis 
off There ace two subject'* onlv of 
interest to all classes and c intincnts — 
women and monc) sc\crclv in the 
order named 

The onh man wc e^c^ knew that 
properh understood women is now 
doing ten ^cars for marr\ing so man' 
ojf them 

’Mark Anfnn\ — who h\ the wa\ 
picked up a fair!) hettj handiul— once 


said that the onU thing on this trouble- 
some earth that resembled a woman 
was — another woman It has also 
been obscr'cd that a man can under 
stand a woman better than one of her 
own se\— which sounds \cr) nice until 
he takes It on as a hie job— then he 
seems to misunderstand her 
There was a celebrated Buddliist 
poet who once remarked that to be a 
candid itc for Nirvana a man should 
hixe mirncii fnc tunes — after tUit 
the poet observes he is inclined for a 
state of pass onless peace 

Monev said a philosopher ' is 
harder to obtain than a bride and 
docsn t Slav so long The latter part 
wc can with due regard to accuracy 
vouch for 

Ihc distribution of wealth lias 
alwavs franklv puzricd us This in 
cqualitv IS brought home with much 
force at the races There wc and many 
others tender our Immhlc ten rupee 
notes in fear and trembling that they 
mav follow those lliit have gone 
bclorc 

Along comes a person wc mistake 
for a disguised chauffeur Two 
thousand to a thousand sa)s he 
Wc go quite close to him m an 
endeavour to ascertain the reason why 
lie can plant a thousand rupees on a 
horse and wc onlv ten ^\ here dies 
the merit lie — is his wealih the 
promiset! reward of lionesfv or i> ours 
the t utc line of imbccihiv ’ Wc look at 
liim hard and long and tlicn go into the 
waiting room and look at ourselves 
\\cma\ nalurallv be prejudiced but 
vve seem the 1 etter pattern 
Floated pi iiocrats have at tunes 
Iren pointed out to us worth lakhs 
A\t. ga7C with considerable curiosit) 
llicv do not possess jaws that close 
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like steel rat-traps, neither have they 
the gimlet eye. We are disUlusioniscd. 
“ Where on earth did they get it.” 

“Out of coal,” are told — that is 
a shady mineral, but personally we 
would not mind making it but out of 
mud. 

The easiest way to acquire fortune, 
is to become a bookmaker — in that 
profession all you have to do is to stand 
on a box and the public do the rest. 

However, since we know nothing 
about money and money certainly 
knows less about us, we will leave it 
alone. 

We have of course the war to fall 
back upon. 

Anybody can write about the war. 
There are many popular examples who 
do It in cold blood day by day. You 
only^ have to point out that if the 
British attack persists and the 
Germans continue to retire, we shall 
clear them out of Belgium — and then 
end up with, “but it is unwise to 
prophesy.” 

So, we will^ stick to something w’e 
do know a little about — war short- 
ages — even a teetotaller can write 
about that. What follows below is 
merely (as the editor would say) “An 
^ intelligent anticipation of events.” 

WAR SHORTAGES. 

This article really refers to 1923 — 
how it comes to be published so much 
in advance the editor of this journal 
can explain by the proud boast that 
Indian Ink is always up to date and a 
little after. 

^ The trouble began with alcoholic 
liquors — the price of whisky gradually 
advanced until the population began 
to_ use it as scent. The selling 
price was rupees two, annas eight 
per drop and the prevailing custom 
WTis (when visitors were over) to put 
one drop on a visitor’s handkerchief 
and let him imagine the rest. People 


began frequently to borrow one 
another’s handkerchiefs. 

In 1918, the preliminary symptoms 
of shortage in alcoholic driifks 
appeared. This was accentuated by a 
khaki raid* on a laige scale from 
Mesopotamia. The rush to have a 
last lap was immense and the local 
Licensing Board tried to remedy 
matters by cutting down the hours of 
sale — but a man with a concentrated 
thrist is like the biblical character 
— the last stage of that man is worse 
than the first. This desire to be in at 
the finish naturally caused weak- 
headed units of the population to 
break out in abnormal patches. We 
have rescued a few incidents from 
oblivion and serve them up for what 
they are worth. 

A sentry on guard at the 
Kidderpore Docks at an hour when all 
but the wicked were asleep, stood 
with his boots off and helmet on. 

Visiting Rounds, as is the custom 
with the tribe to which they belong, 
came along and received no challenge 

“Here.” he shouted angrily. 

“ Why the h— II don’t you challenge. 

“Because,” said the sentry slonly 
and with difficulty. " Because I can t 
ruddy — hie — well fight.” 

" What have you got y'our helmet on 
for," said Visiting Rounds. 

The sentry pointed with nis 
bayonet to a big arc lamp. 

“ Damned hot,” said he. 

Another incident, which ^ aid no 
involve such a grave dereliction o 
duty, occurred on the Maidan 1 
Highland Corps were on parade ana 
the examination of knee caps had ju 
been concluded when there appeare 
a figure in a kilt on a horse that 
appeared to have been stolen from a 
bund ghari. He looked picturesque 
with the kilt flowing around the 
saddle — he rode gravely up to the 
Corps which was now at attention. 
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“Battalion,” he shouted, “Right 
Turn — dismiss I ” The order was 
never carried out as he chose that 
precise moment to fall off his horse. 
They gave him ten days in the Fort 
to think it over. 

While we are referring to Scotch 
regiments, we are reminded of an 
incident that occurred in Chow- 
ringhee. 

A fine strapping Colonial came out 
of one of those places, where they 
give you salted nuts for nothing. He 
had a good many nuts and felt that 
it was good to be alive even In 
Calcufta. He bumped up against a 
sedate member of our local kilted 
corps. 

“ Coo — e — e Jack,” said he, “ put it 
there old son — I was with your lot at 
Ypres— come inside and have a 
bucketful,” 

“ Excuse me,” said the upholder of 
our dignity. " I don’t drink.” 

“ Never mind,” said the hearty 
Colonial, “come and have a ruddy 
bun.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said our 
citizen, "but I am just going to 
church ” — and with that he moved 
off. 

“ Here,” said the Colonial to a 
passerby — “ What’s that bloke belong 
to?" ^ 

The passerbj told him 

“Blime!” said the Colonial, "and 
I thought he was a soldier.” 

There was also the case of the man 
in the Fort. He had been keeping up 
his monthly birthday and it struck 
him that the barracks was a desolate 
old shop to sleep in, so he made his 
way to the Colonel's quarters and 
made himself comfortable. The former 
fctvtrned and found a pair of 
khaki shorts connected with ammuni- 
tion boots, encumbering his best easy 
chair. 


The next day, he awarded the 
keeper of birthd.ays 21 day<t' detention 

Meeting the culprit after six da>s of 
the punishment had passed, he enquired 
how he was getting on ? 

“Alright Sir,” was the reply. 

“Look after yourself and I'll take 
some of it off,” the Colonel answered 
him. 

This scene was repeated in e.xact 
detail three times until the offender 
had but one half an hour more to go to 
finish the 21 days. 

“How are you getting on,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Alright Sir,” replied the private 
“ Good — look after yourself and I will 
take some of your punishment off ” 
— and with that he moved away 

The private looked after him. “ May 
you die of thirst in .a ruddy desert,” 
said he. Wc should like to finish the 
story that way, but sad to say the 
Colonel continued to flourish like the 
green bay tree. 

Another war shortage that 
affected the cvery-day life of places 
like Calcutta, was that of the Young 
Bloods. The streets tvere quieter at 
night, especially on Saturday night. 
However, elderly men stepped 
valiantly into the breech and the 
flappers were able to enjoy Hie 
wisdom of experience In all places 
where the public exhibited themselves 
grancffa<fters cotrW seen scfpporfmg 
themselves by leaning heavily round 
youthful waists This combination of 
old age and youth struck at first a 
pathetic note, but the public gra- 
dually got used to it, and it was 
noticeable that after a w’hile the 
grey heads grew’ decidedly skittish. 

Tlic period predicted by an unknown 
prophet “Three women to every man ” 
had at length arrived. A suggestion 
appeared in the local papers that the 
only solution to the difficulty was 
Mormonism, but that found but little 
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favour with those of the fair sex who 
were by law established. 

Some time before the period, we are 
now so imperfectly attempting to 
describe, the superior sex of Calcutta 
had a very pleasant habit. It was 
called by polite people the Calcutta 
stare — others not so polite gave it 
another name. The habit consisted of 
fixing the two eyes on anything in a 
skirt and of keeping them there until 
the objective was out of sight — it 
emanated from the ingrained habit of 
protection born with every man and 
was particularly appreciated by modest 
and retiring women. 

"War Shortages changed all this — it 

as now with difficulty that a 
medically unfit Young Man could make 
his way up Chowringhee and in conse- 
quence these were not seen out much in 
daylight. Men with a tendency to 
polygamy fretted at what they termed 
the unjust laws of the land. 

As might naturally be expected — * 
domestic diversions assumed an im- 
portance transcending everything else. 
Ordinary induiduals experienced the 
thrills of the Glad Eye to a degree to 
which their faces did not entitle them. 
Wc reproduce a few incidents of the 
period. 


A_ ChilHan magnate— he dealt in 
chillies — was wandering down a bye 
lane of Tollygungc examining the flora 
and fauna of the District with his little 
School Mate. He turned a corner 
and came to a halt in front of his wife. 

Ah, my dear,” he said quickly, “ I’m 
^ this poor 

child lost her father ’’—the child sobbed 
pitifully. 


Did she expect to find him in 
Tollygunge,” said the wife. 

child sobbed louder than e\er 
Hush, my dear,” said the husband to 
his wife. “He’s dead.” 

Is he,” replied the wife. “Well 
you re not going to take his place-I 


come op,” and he went. We might 
have offered a pound of tea for the 
answer to "this problem, but preferred 
to give the solution now in case it may 
be of some assistance. 

Then, there was another story of 
the Jute Wallah and the Magnet. This 
Magnet had golden hair which she had 
obtained locally. They were off by a 
local train to spend an intellectual 
Sunday in the inspection of items of 
Archffiological interest at a town called 
Chandernagore. The latter place, 
before the War, was chiefly noted as 
the abode of various members of the 
human race who had had a difference 
of opinion with the laws of the land. 

Well, they had just bought a copy 
of the Educational Revlciv — a four 
sheet production on Pink Paper and 
were engaged in reading up the 
derivation of Trollie Lollie when he 
espied advancing on the platform the 
portly figure of his wife. 

“ Gad,” said he, “ quick get into the 
Bathroom.” 

She did. His wife came 
“what are you doing here, Henry ’? 
said she. 

“Oh that Blighter Jones,” he 
replied, “ asked me to see him off by 
this train and he hasn’t turned up 
They escorted one another home and 
the train moved off carrying a lonely 
figure, who had made herself amenable 
to Section 113 of the Railway Act for 
travelling without a ticket or the 
wherew'ithal to buy one. 

After the great comb and get out 
of 1918, business firms had to Iook 
to the lighter side of nature for 
tance. The fair sex invaded the sacred 
portals of Banks and other places of 
respectability and overdrafts fell on 
in favour. Only the most hardened 
sinners could face the reproachful 
glance of a blue eyed fairy with hiS 
account on the debit side The Cheque 
habit also for the same reason fell lufo 
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disuse especially among those who did 
not desire that their left hand should 
kno^Y what the right were doing. 

The correspondence of firms exhibi- 
ted an originality that the mere male 
•was incapable of and it became a source 
of pleasure to write and enquire about 
different things that would never be 
required. 

Samples of some of these epistles are 
still extant. We reproduce a few but 
have purposely disguised the source 
from which they sprung. 

From Messrs. HANS ANDERSON & 

COMPANY. 

Dear ilA'OAM, 

We are really sorry the dress does 
not fit you. Aher all you can hardly 
blame us — if you will persist in 
developing at such a rate you will have 
to have a Gown made of Rubber. We 
charged you double rates because there 
are twice as many stitches as in an 
ordinary dress. You should really do 
something you know and we strongly 
advise Turkish Baths or five miles a 
day before chota Iiasri. 


Dear Sir, 

We know you ordered a green tic — 
but we don't like green and feel sure 
you will look much prettier in the pink 
puce one we have selected Never 
mind the thanks, send another order 

From Messrs. RIGHTAWAY 
PAIDFOR & COMPANY. 

Dear Maoam, ' 

Don’t be rude— they are not a 
boilermaker’s Overalls and we do not 
supply a Hat and Pair of Shoes in 
continuation — they also are not meant 
for a bathing costume. 

I'ro.m Messrs. F. WASI.ER. 

To A SUBALTERN. 

When you asked us for a canteen, wc 
djd not suppose j'ou u anted Oilman’s 


Stores as well— and don’t pnl cheerio 
at the hottom of your letter as wc are 
very particular who wc sav Cheerio 

to. 

Dear Madam, 

Yes— it is a piece of verv ancient 
China— it was dug out of the great 
Wall and made into the shape you see 

it noAV. 

No — it is not a washliand basin but a 
Flower Vase. 

We have a general utility Vase, if 
that would be any help? You can use 
it either as an Ash Tray, Flower Vase, 
Tea Cup or Milk Jug— just as occasion 
suggests. 

If we supplied you with a Cup with- 
out the handle that is the fault of the 
makers — we are sending a handle 
along 


From rirr. MODERN ROPE WORKS. 
. To Tiir AGENT, 

E I. Railway 

Wc have to*day sent in our tender 
for Rope — now do be an old dear and do 
what yon can. You see it’s like this. 
The firm have told me that if you accept 
our tender T shall get a commission on 
(he job and I have a mother and two 
sisters at home, not to speak of an aunt, 
whose husband eloped with a most 
designing creature. 

Will you write to me or shall I come 
along and see you 


From Messrs Tiir IRON iS: STEEL 

WORKS. ^ 

Dear Sir, 

Wc are out of SOlbs. Rails but we 
have lots of useful other little things 
in stock. Wc have a Toy Engine that 
children are quite stnick with — Gas 
Brackets and Horse Shoes If any of 
these ■will do, wc shall he pleased to 
send them. 
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From RANK FROST & COMPANY 

(Chemists). 

To 

DrAR Oin Thing, 

People don't use that stuff no\v-a- 
days. We have a little tablet in 
stock — you onl}’ have to swallow it and 
the tablet does the rest. In half an 
hour jou drop ten years and in an 
hour can he mistaken for a flapper. If 
he is delaying about coming up to 
scratch ask him to dinner and take two. 
an hour before — but for heaven's sake 
fjx it in writing before the effect wears 
off. 


From MrssR.s HAMAND TONGUE 

& COMPANY 
Dfjvr Sirs, 

Wc send you an engagement ring but 
not the cheapest we have. You should 
be ashamed of yourself for asking for 
it, you should also remember that a girl 
as a rule only gets engaged once and in* 
these days some not at all We arc 
also forwarding a bracelet and a neck* 
lace which, we think, you might, with 
advantage, make her a present of. 
Good Luck — M'liat is she like? 


From tiic EAST END WATCH 
COMPANY. 

Dear Sirs, 

What wc said was that if the Watch 
didn’t go, wc would replace it — well, if 
you still have it, it could not have gone. 


From Messrs. MORE DIGNITY & 

COMPANY. 

Dear Madam, 

You have our deepest sympathy — 
he is a beast. You arc quite sure, dear, 
that he said he would marry you — you 
know how artful some of these men 
are. But why only four thousand rupees 
damages — wc have altered that to half 
a lac and hope you get it — any^vay, it 


will teach him a lesson not to match 
depredatory’ instincts against unarmed 
innocence in future. Don’t forget to 
cry in court. *■ 


Tilings did not go smoothly in the 
share brokers’ offices. An excited 
individual rushed in with “Look here, 

I’m a Bear ” “You look 

like it,” said the pert young thing. 

In another instance, the .speculator 
informed the fair listener “ that he was 
buying for a rise.” She wished to be 
sjTnpathetic. “ I’m sure I hone lie 
gives it to you,” said she. • 

To quote one more case. One of 
those sleek gentlemen that are always 
fishing around for information, dropped 
into a Broker’s Office and smiled 
ingratiatingly. “ I say,” said he, 
“ what about Titaghur.” 

“Why not a tram ride to Tolly- 
gunge,” said she. 

The Shortage in Rubber soon 
the Motor Cars off the Road, 
appreciably affected the vital statistics. 
A review' of these statistics for 1918 
revealed the fact that of the total 
number of marriage ceremonies per- 
formed during that year, seventy-five 
per cent, had their origin in a Taxi 
drive. . , 

It appears that the exhilaration oi 
rushing through the air at forty miles 
an hour released the spring that 
controlled the emotions. If the driie 
w’cre long enough, say Tollygimgc an 
Ballygungc — these emotions wouia 
cause the right arm of the * , 
encircle that portion of the 

anatomy called the waist— the neaas 

would rest together — faces incline in- 
wards and — they had the rest of thci 
lives to think it over. . 

Tlie City I'athcrs viewed tm* 
decrease in the Marriage Statistic 
with some dismay and after discussion, 
lasting the best part of a year, dcctac 
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to Open Lovers* Bowers all around 
the Maidan 

These uere shelters made of foinge 
\\ith a door In this door, was a slot 
and entry could be obtained bj 
dropping m a four-anna piece In 
order to avoid their being used as 
Residential Quarters a red light would 
appear after ten minutes and the door 
fly open — a further four anna piece 
was necessarj to close the door 
The effect of this excellent innova- 
tion was somewhat spoiled by the 
population of Calcutta treating the 
vicinity as health resorts and the 
irritatjng habit of the Chowkidars who 
used to shake the doors with a 
deprecatory cough 
A true idea of these difficult times is 
fairly indicated bj the ad\ ertisements 
that appeared m the daily papers 
We quote selected samples — 

Young ''Ladj — age 19 or near 
enough — golden hair (permanent) — 
blue ej es and a bewitching smile, tilted 
chin and teeth that hav e been mistaken 
for a string of pearls "Wishes to cheer 
up the declining years of a gentleman 
having enough monej to leave her 
happv and comfortable 


Could any kind soul spare Mrs 
Curioskj, an outer garment of sorts 
She hasn’t seen the green grass for a 
week owing to the Dhobi having 
decamped aaith her one and onl> 


Wanted — For one day only, a pair 
of trousers — advertiser getting married 
and the clergyman has struck at shorts 
and a pink shirt Hip 66 — ’length 
doesn’t matter 


Wh> long for liquor — ^try our 
Whiskeroid — take three tabloids and 
\qu wouldn’t gi\e a damn for a Grand 
Duke 


To men onlj— if jou wish to avoid 
marriage try our face mask With one 
of these on you could scare a continent 


The shortage of w earing apparel w as 
very trying especially w ith the Fair Sex 
The men solved the question with shirt 
and shorts, and eiijo) ed the limitation 
immenselj One Clive Street Mag 
nate howevei wished to improve on 
the situation and appeared m Office 
with Yellow Shirt and Pink Shorts 
He had so man} callers that day that 
he didn’t do a stroke of work and when 
he found his chuprassies wandering in 
every few seconds, he began to tumble 
that his rainbow appearance was 
responsible 

With the Fair Sex, however, the 
matter was quite different Clothes 
with them are really one of the serious 
affairs of life As a flighty young thing 
remarked one day, “ I wonder what the 
devil Eve found to talk about,” and her 
conversation with all due respect must 
have been limited A man with 
statistical leanings sat behind two fair 
ladies in the Theatre and took down an 
analysis of tlie conversation It went 
something like this — 

“How does she do it — he can’t get 
more than six hundred a month ” 

'* Not that mj dear " 

" Every time I see her, she has some 
thing fresh on ” 

" Ah ” said the other smiling, “ That’s 
one of the mj stenes " 

“You mean,” said the first lad} and 
dropped into a whisper 

"Exactly,” was the rep!} “Of 
coitrse she gives out that she has an 
income of her own but I happen to 
know that is what she gets on old 
bottles and papers ” 

Their attention was attracted to 
another fair dame 

“She spends hundreds on her 
clothes,” said the first, “ and looks like 
a sack tied up in the middle ’ 
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ability. So deference is paid to the 
furnaces raging within him now. 
And we continue to gaze upon the 
Tigris. 

Smith begins discursively in a 
thoughtful voice as of one uprooting 
old memories, “ Do you remember 
when we were in Mesopotamia? I 
always said then that we should agree 
afterwards that it was not really so 
bad, after all. At least, I don’t suppose 
I said it bu^ someone used to." 

Voice in the dusk: "Oh, I think 
that is almost enough of a platitude for 
even you, Smith, to be capable of even 
thouglj it was ten years back.” 

Smith, unruffled, resumes, "Do you 
remember the boats? What was 
Euclid’s definition of a Tigris steamer, 
something to do with a picture of 
Turner’s . . , Oh! I know! "A Tigris 
steamer is that which has steam smell 
and smoke but no speed 1 " And do you 
remember that little devil of a tug 
which ^Jaad her engines apparently 
designed to blow her hooter? " 

Jones (still morose and in a present 
day mood) : " I don’t believe the little 
swine can blow her horn going up 
stream without losing ground I ’’ 
Simmons (taking up the tale hope- 
fully, seeing the victim able to take 
conversational nourishment) : " Talk- 
ing about definitions, do you remember 
the good old cavalry division .... * A 
cavalry division is a circus which being 
produced ever so far in all directions 
'•annot meet with satisfaction.’ " 

^lis theme is a popular one and 
-‘niscences are cagem the reason 
|M|^ conversation whose origin was 
‘ 'forgotten However, 

^ r 'dH of Jones, w'ho is 
"-present in-patient 


is magnanimously trying to forget (as 
a matter of fact like us all he clings to 
it and the preferential treatment it 
gives in polite society). "The fellow 
I remember W'ho amused me once " (a 
stranger to the party, ignorant of the 
context, W’ould probably suppose Jones 
meant " outraged me once ” judging 
from his dull and hopeless accents) 
" was that red haired fellow' from the 
next camp who lived in our mess for a 
bit." 

Simmons: "Oh, you mean that 
terrible, ugly-looking scab? (Owk ! 
shut up! Sunset, how on earth do jou 
know for certain that I meant you^’’ 

Jones, with a faint smile, showing he 
hds turned the corner and is 
reapproaching the pomps and vanities 
of the world once more. “ Yes partly I 
Do \ou remember (to use jour unique 
phrase once more, Smith) Ins wanting 
to sell us ten rupees worth of seeds 
after the Sannaiyat position had been 
taken. He had bought them when he 
was for dutj' in that locality as he 
thought he h.ad better be prepared to 
settle down for some years and devote 
himself to cultivation and the domestic 
virtues And luck went back on him." 

Smith, calmlj', " of course, they 
alw'ays do say these red chaps arc 
awfully impetuous, don’t they? difficult 
to hold back and all that’ " (Sounds of 
struggling and general harmonj-). 

And so things are normal once more 
and all's well with the world for a few 
hours. Heat, discomfort and boredom 
will lift every man’s temper off its 
hinges for a moment sooner or later 
everyone knows; everyone knows, too, 
that the noble army of such as are 
temporarily unafiliclcd will lift it on 
again and administer oil to anj* 
creaking. 

Tins is good in Mcsopotami.i where, 
as Captain Smith saj's, quietly, life 
is that w’hich has no parts and no 
magnitude but has monotonj'." 

E. F. R , ^fcsopq{alnh, 
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" I wonder her husband doesn't te!l 
her.” 

" My dear, he daren’t.” 

This the statistician afterwards said 
was a fair sample of the two hours' 
talk. 

The introduction of standardised 
costumes relieved the situation some- 
what but added certain unexpected 
difficiilties A husband would come up 
behind a standardised costume and 
playfully pinch what he thought was 


the neck of his wife only to find that 
the neck had another proprietor. The 
ladies then followed one of the most 
pronounced of the War tendencies and 
^opted the bifurcated garment with a 
Homburgf Hat. 

The effect was very pleasing^ but an 
octogenarian who had sat half an hour 
in the Eden Gardens patting the hand 
of a youth in mistake for what he 
thought was a flapper expressed some 
• strong views to the contrary. 




©otnforts for ©fficcrs. 


A SYSTEM TO ASSIST 'EM. 


r HIS evening at sunset— the 
y grateful hour when winds and 
f e m p e r s cool — Thompson 
. sitting unawares in the butter 
raises the temperature and brings us 
all on duty. s. 

, Mildness on the part of Mr. Jones 
inadvertently the cause of this fluctua- 

' i!''"'*"*! promoted 

the offending soluble from its place on 

choif ‘S •'1.^ Thompson's 
‘ui-nsd aside to 

purposed Its admixture for the more 

.ff ! ™hnown), has had a partial 
effect; but the disturbance has cast 

’rrStag" UcLf for"'"'''’/'’ 

SSTb^er{4rui'^”^-'-ffec’’t! 


washings (a feeble term in no way pic- 
turing the frenzied waist deep atta^ 
made on the river bank by our d/wbf, 
who seems to labour under»a fanatical 
desire to assist the river in breaking 
Its record of erosion with one of our 
^l^crished garments as a weapon) at 
the hands of our merman devotee has 
an alarmingly lowering effect upon the 
vitality of one's trousers. Thus, the 
gentle reader may grasp, did stock in 
Jones’ shorts (officers’ khaki), so to 
speak, depreciate when a cleansing 
became necessary out of due time. 
Thus may he gauge our sympathy. 

Cheerfully says someone, "Well, 
another day over! ” 

Jones (not to be "redivivus” just 
yet) with vehement scorn: ''Dayt 
You don’t call a scorching slit in a 
dusfstorm like the past twenty hours a 
day, do you? ” 

Silence as of the tomb Jones is, 
truth to say, not a cutter of much ice 
when it comes to taking a company on 
parade or dealing with the daily alarms 
and excursions of a regimental officer’s 
existence; but (l) he does not pretend 
to be; (2) he obeys orders; (3) he is a 
temporary blighter, aged, hates *his 
job and does it to the best of hjs 
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ability. So deference is paid to the 
furnaces raging: within him now. 
And we continue to gaze upon the 
Tigris. 

Smith begins discursively in a 
thoughtful voice as of one uprooting 
old memories, "Do you remember 
when we were in Mesopotamia? I 
always said then tliat we should agree 
afterwards that it was not really so 
bad, after all. At least, I don’t suppose 
I said it bu^: someone used to." 

Voice in the dusk: “Oh, I think 
that is almost enough of a platitude for 
c\cn you, Smith, to be capable of even 
ihougli it was ten years back." 

Smith, unrufiled, resumes, “ Do you 
remember the boats? What was 
Euclid’s dcfinitiou of a Tigris steamer, 
something to do with a picture of 
Turner's ... Oh 1 1 know 1 “A Tigris 
steamer is that which has steam smell 
and smoke but no speed 1 " And do you 
remember that little devil of a tug 
whidi ,had her engines apparently 
designed to blow her hooter? " 

Jones (still morose and in a present 
day mood) : " I don't believe the little 
swine can blow her horn going up 
stream without losing ground I" 

Simmons (taking up the tale hope- 
fully, seeing the victim able to take 
conversational nourishment) "Talk- 
ing about definitions, do >ou remember 
the good old cavalry division 
cavalry division is a circus which being 
produced ever so far in all directions 
cannot meet with satisfaction.* " 

Tins theme is a popular one and 
reminiscences are eagen*, the reason 
for the conversation whose origin was 
forced is almost forgotten However, 
when the voice of Jones, who is 
recognised as the present in-patient 
(the convalescent vide his recent 
conversation) of the. temperamental 
invalid ward is heard, healing silence is 
accorded. 

5ays Jones in the injured tones of 
tme who still has a grievance which he 


is magnanimously trying to forget (as 
a matter of fact like us all he clings to 
it and the preferential treatment it 
gives in polite society). "Tlie fellow 
I remember who amused me once ’’ (a 
stranger to the party, ignorant of the 
context, w'ould probably suppose Jones 
meant " outraged me once " judging 
from his dull and hopeless accents) 
'* was that red haired fellow from tlic 
next camp who lived in our mess for a 
bit.” 

Simmons: “Oh, you mean that 
terrible, ugly-looking scab? (Owk! 
shut up I Sunset, how on earth do you 
know for certain that I meant you?" 

Jones, with a faint smile, showing he 
has turned the comer and is 
reapproaching the pomps and vanities 
of the world once more "Yes partly! 
Do >011 remember (to use your unique 
phrase once more, Smith) his wanting 
to sell us ten rupees w'orth of seeds 
after the Sannai>at position had been 
taken He had bought tljcm when he 
was for duty in that locality as he 
thought he had better be prepared to 
settle down for some years and devote 
himself to cultivation and the domestic 
virtues And luck went back on him.” 

Smith, calmly, “ of course, they 
aliva 5 'S do say these red chaps arc 
aw'ftilly impetuous, don’t they? difficult 
to hold back and all that* ” (Sounds of 
struggling and general harmony) 

And so things are normal once more 
and all’s well with the w'orld for a few 
hours. Heat, discomfort and boredom 
will lift e^e^^ man’s temper off its 
hinges for a moment sooner or later 
everj’one knows, everyone knows, too, 
that the noble army of such as are 
temporarily unafTlicted will lift it on 
again and administer oil to any 
creaking. 

This is good in Mesopotamia where, 
as Captain Smith says, quietly, life 
is that which has no parts and no 
magnitude but has monotonv*.’’ 

E. F. R . .Vej<i/'q(amio. 
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her, 


I wonder her husband doesn’t tell 


"My dear, he daren’t.” 

This the statistician afterwards said 
Avas a fair sample of the two hours’ 
talk. 

The introduction of standardised 
costumes relieved the situation some- 
added certain unexpected 
difficulties. A husband would come up 
behind a standardised costume and 
playfully pinch what he thought was 


the neck of his wife only to find that 
the neck had another proprietor. TTie 
ladies then followed one of the most 
pronounced of the War tendencies atid 
adopt^ed the bifurcated garment with a 
Homburg Hat. 

The effect was very pleasing but an 
octogenarian who had sat half an hour 
m the Eden Gardens patting the hand 
of a youth in mistake for what he 
thought was a flapper expressed some 
strong views to the contrary. 




^otti£oicts for ©fficcrs. 


A SYSTEM 

T his evening at sunset— the 
grateful hour when winds and 
tempers cool— Thompson 
. sitting unawares in the butter 
raises the temperature and brings us 
all on duty. ** 

, Mildness on the part of Mr. Jones, 
inadvertently the cause of this fiuctua- 
heedlessly piomoted 
the offending soluble from its place on 

chaif Thompson's 
lav ha ? heedlessly turned aside to 

purposed Its admixture for the more 
fiT of certain fish or 

™hnown), has had a partial 
effect, but the disturbance has cast 
n gloom over Thompson, and we others 
have to admit that in realising that the 

heSfa ‘®,h 

ne IS taking the long view 
hew people, perhaps, have been 

adagl'®^'" constant®'’?— 

awav a ston^ ’■ .1 ‘ dripping wears 

“ng“'e?e:s?1^r'r=‘'k’'‘’ 


TO ASSIST ’EM. 


washings (a feeble term in no way pic- 
turing the frenzied waist deep attack 
made on the river bank by our dhobi, 
who seems to labour under, a fanatical 
desire to assist the river in breaking 
Its record of erosion with one of our 
cherished garments as a weapon) at 
the hands of our merman devotee has 
an alarmingly lowering effect upon the 
vitality of one's trousers. Thus, the 
gentle reader may grasp, did stock in 
Jones' shorts (officers’ khaki), so to 
speak, depreciate when a cleansing 
became necessary out of due time. 
Thus may he gauge our sympathy. 

Cheerfully says someone, "Well, 
another day over! ” 

Jones_ (not to be " redivivus ” just 
yet) with vehement scorn: "Dayf 
You don't call a scorching slit in a 
dusfstorm like the past twenty hours a 
rfay, doyou?" 

Silence as of the tomb. Jones is, 
truth to say, not a cutter of much ice 
when it comes to taking a company on 
parade or dealing with the daily alarms 
and excursions of a regimental officer’s 
existence; but (I) he does not pretend 
to be; (2) he obeys orders; (3) he is a 
temporary blighter, aged, hates diis 
job and does it to the best of hjs 
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ability. So deference is paid to the 
furnaces raging within him now. 
And we continue to gaze upon the 
Tigris. 

Smith begins discursively in a 
thoughtful voice as of one uprooting 
old memories, “ Do you remember 
when we were in Mesopotamia? I 
always said then that we should agree 
afterwards that it was not really so 
bad, after all. At least, I don’t suppose 
I said it buj: someone used to.” 

Voice in the dusk : “ Oh, I think 
that is almost enough of a platitude for 
even you, Smith, to be capable of even 
thouglj it was ten years back.” 

Smith, unruffled, resumes, "Do you 
lemember the boats? What was 
Euclid’s definition of a Tigris steamer, 
something to do with a picture of 
Turner's ... Oh 1 1 know ' " A Tigris 
steamer is that which has steam smell 
and smoke but no speed!” And do you 
remember that little devil of a tug 
which ^had her engines apparently 
designed to blow her hooter? ” 

Jones (still morose and in a piesent 
day mooa) : “ I don’t believe the little 
swine can blow her horn going up 
stream without losing ground 1 ” 

Simmons (taking up the tale hope- 
fully, seeing the victim able to take 
conversational nourishment): "Talk- 
ing about definitions, do you remember 
the good old cavalry division . . . ‘A 

cavalry division is a circus which being 
produced ever so far in all directions 
cannot meet with satisfaction.^” 

This theme is a popular one and 
reminiscences are eagen*, the reason 
for the conversation whose origin was 
forced is almost forgotten. However, 
when the voice of Jones, who is 
recognised as the present in-patient 
(the convalescent vide his recent 
conversation) of the, temperamental 
invalid ward is heard, healing silence is 
accorded 

Says Jones in the injured tones of 
QUe who still has a grievance which he 


is magnanimously trying to forget (as 
a matter of fact like us all he clings to 
it and the ^ preferential treatment it 
gives in polite society). "The fellow 
I remember who amused me once ” (a 
stranger to the party, ignorant of the 
context, would probably suppose Jones 
meant "outraged me once” judging 
from his dull and hopeless accents) 
" was that red haired fellow from the 
next camp who lived in our mess for a 
bit.” 

Simmons : “ Oh, you mean that 
terrible, ugly-looking scab? (Owk ! 
shut up I Sunset, how on earth do you 
know for certain that I meant you?” 

Jones, with a faint smile, showing he 
hds turned the comer and is 
reapproaching the pomps and vanities 
of the world once more. "Yes partly I 
Do >ou remember (to use your unique 
phrase once more, Smith) his wanting 
to sell U5 ten rupees worth of seeds 
after the Sannaiyat position had been 
taken He had bought them when he 
was for duty in that locality as he 
thought he had better be prepared to 
settle down for some years and devote 
himself to cultivation and the domestic 
virtues And luck went back on him.” 

Smith, calmly, " of course, they 
always do say these red chaps are 
awfully impetuous, don’t they ? difficult 
to hold back and all that! ” (Sounds of 
struggling and general harmony). 

And so things are normal once more 
and all’s well \\ ith the world for a few 
hours. Heat, discomfort and boredom 
will lift every man's temper off its 
hinges for a moment sooner or later 
everyone knows, everyone knows, too, 
that the noble army of such as arc 
temporarily iinafflicted will lift it on 
again and administer oil to any 
creaking. 

This is good in Mesopotamia uhcre, 
as Captain Smith says, quietly, life 
is that which has no parts and no 
magnitude but has monotonj'.” 

E F. R., Mcsopqiamh. 


Whe Collector’s Eareujcll. 


By J. J. COrrON. 


Good-bye to the district I’m leaving. 
Good-bye to cutcherry and clerk. 
Good-bye to fond hopes I’d been 
weaving 

Of making in India my mark, 

I am come to the end of my tether, 

I have sent in my papers, and so 
At the close of the last long hot 
weather 

I have settled to go. 

Good-bye, how I’ve swinked and I’ve 
sweated 

is; plains 

With a climate unspeakably fetid 

a^nd worse as a rule m the ratiia 
u my people, new rulers will plague 
} ow, 

Mectors who know not your ways 
Will inherit the toil and the ague 
1 Shall feel all my days 

pagodas, 
picottahs, the trees. 
Soft seats of ineffable odours 

Fond subjects of endless B P 's 
Good-bye to the sights of the villag;. 
The Brammy Bull and the car 
afield at his tillage, 

_^The bund, the bazaar. 

Good-bye to the grind and the 
pleasure, 

WheTe'^l"'''* f°,"’J'io™o'-ite camps, 

lels.r”'^'’ “V 

focsmiile stamps- 
table chair and c^ ’ 

T„ pcocil, green ink and red tape 
To think I shall really be able ’ 

Your thrall to escape 

Im Club where we always turn 
For the J,eg that so cheers c’onyersa- 


The cheroot that so stimulates 
^ gup. 

Goodbye to the racket of mail day 
Good-bye, sola/i topee and sun, 

O bag of rupees upon pay day. 

Your pension is won 


Good-bye to the peon and the servant, 
Whose frailties I fain would 
forget, 

The Butler and Boy so observant, 
Lamp matey, grasscut, sweeper- 
ette, , 

The chit and the chokra will wander 
No longer from pillar to door, 

Nor the back of Big Master’s i crandali 
Resound to their snore. 

Good-bye to decrees and decisions, 
Codes, calendars, cases and Courts, 
Reminders on urgent petitions, 
Reviews on emergent reports, 
ilie State must find others to save it, 
On new heads the hnsoor must 
rely, 

For yours truly has made affidavit 
To retire in July. 

Yesterday was my Deputy sa>ing 
That India is going to dogs; 

Let it go; in two months I'll be paying 
My court to the City of Fogs, • 
Far far from the land of the lota, 

^ Far far from B A and B. L , 

I’ll be dodging the 'bus and the motor 
Down shady Pall Mall 

Good-bye, Sanyasi and Swami, 

Apparelled in ashes and string, 
When I next see the Salvation Army 
I’ll quote them the slokas you 
sing; 

Good-bye to machan and man-eater, 
Gymkhana and bobbery pack. 

The tramps with shikari and beater, 

The runs after jack. 
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Good-bye to Aiyengar and Aiyar, 
Castes, sects and sub-sects by the 
score, 

The witness who's always a liar, 

The pleader who’s never a bore, 
Good-bye to the country that’s ruled 
by 

The Sowar, Civilian and Scribe 
And the number of mamooh they’re 
fooled by 
I will not describe. 

Good-bye O Gasette, your appoint- 
ments 

No longer will trouble my mind. 
Good-bye, Civil List, disappointments 
In future will find me resigned, 

I have done with the daring ambition 
To emulate Clive and Munro, 

And shall close my imperial mission 
Secon4 class P. and O. 


Office notes will no more be submitted 
- in their own unapproachable 
style, 

^^''Tj^velling Allowance admitted 
At so many annas a mile, 
Tahsildars will no more be suspended 
Or fuslies brought under review, 
For the undersigned’s Raj will have 
ended 

And passed out of \iew 

Good-bye to the Service that taught me 
To rule with the point of a pen, 
Good-bye to the Sircar that bought me 
With silver from Gurnev and 
Wren, 

Good-bye to my friends and my 
neighbours, 

Be they brown, be they black, be 
they white. 

Good-bye to the land of my labours, 
Old India, Good-night. 




Irish Folk ^ong. 

By SHIHLEY MAUBEEN HODGKINSON. 

Mo ccan dubh declishi dear dark head! 

Content by thy side would I wander op, 

Would drink the brook watv- cat dry bread, 

And sleep 'neath the stars when the sun was gone 

Ccan dubh decUsh! when thou dost come 
To talk to me, here, at my father’s door. 

My heart beats fast but my lips are dumb. 

Sure, how- can I speak to thee, then, asthore? 


Never a word I find to sayl 

But blame me not, Io\e, for my maiden shame. 

In the night when I kneel dowm to pray, 

’Tis the Queen of the Angels hears thy name. 


Mo cean dubh deeUsh! dear dark hcadl 
With thy raven hair and thy eyes of brown. 
All thine, beloved, to win and w ed, 

I will wear thy Io^e as a queen her crown I 
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w ar (Elconotnij. 

By E. H. TIMMINS. 


I COULB see Elizabeth was busy. 
' She had rumpled her golden hair 
and rolled up her sleeves until I 
could see the dimples just by the 
elbows 

She sat behind one black book that 
was propped up against the inkstand 
Another rested beneath a rosy arm A 
third and smaller book lay free to all 
the winds of heaven — or of the punkah. 
There was also a catalogue or two 
And a fine breezy havoc the punkah 
made 

There was ink on Elizabeth's fore- 
finger and T knew theie ivas trouble 
about 

She was worrying about figures, 
things that in the plural should not, for 
my peace of mind, concern her; but 
which in the singular are — should it be 
is? — undoubtedly her province — and 
she knows it 

“Charles,” said- she. frowning, 
“I’m , . 

“ So I see, Elizabeth,” said I sternly 
“What did you promise me? ” 

For I had determined to “ do ” the 
accounts myself. They always make 
Elizabeth cry; and tears don’t suit her. 

“ Oh this is different, I’m trying to 
economise.” 

“ Economise I ” with us earning — 

“ Yes, dear, I know. But this is War 
Economy! ” 

“Oh> ” said I 

“Yesl I’ve just been reading a War 
Loan advertisement and I feel I must 
give them some money.” 

“But, Elizabeth, you don't give 
money to the War Loan; you lend it! ” 
“That’s even better,” she replied 
briskly. “ It’s easier. When shall I 
get the money b^ck^ ” 

“That depends; in five, or seven, or 
ten years! ” 

Her face fell 

" Fi.ve years ’ It’s a long time ” 


“Not very long? We were en- 
gaged . . . , T .” 

“ I know it's not long that way. T5ii( 
it's a long time when you want a new 
dress.” 

I admitted the fact 

“And I’ve been trying to see how we 
can economise to give — I mean lend— 
money to the War Loan ” 

“ Can’t you find a way? 

The inky finger went itp lo the 
thoughtful brow and left just the 
slightest stain I had to kiss it 

“ Can’t you? ” ‘ 

" No-o You see this War Econonij 
is cas}' to talk about, but. . Now' 
look I want a pair of shoes 1 must 
have some to wear and here's a 
catalogue says thirty-five chips for the 
pair I want; a ducky pair, look at 
them I ” 

“Very nice,” I said, “but. . . 

“ But before the war they cost only 
fifteen rupees! ” “How can I econo- 
mise there? If I buy this pair at 
twenty-two I shall hate them ^ I Shall 
never wear them, I don’t like^ the 
buckle Even then (sternly) is it 
ECONOMY? ” 

“ No! ” said I. 

“Then one must wear clothes ” 

I assented. 

“Here's a new hat I want; or one 
something like it. Look at the price 
Fifty dibs That’s because the flowers 
are so dear, and the ribbons, and even'- 
thing I must have a hat to wear and 
if I do I can’t economise." 

I saw«tears were near. 

“Never mind, dear; we’ll . . 

“How can we? I know what you re 
going to say. I’ve been looking aj 
the catalogue and you should see the 
price of jams and cheese and every- 
thing! Tw’ice as much as they uced 
to be'" 
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"Wc’Jl have to cut them out? Get 
some others.” 

“Silly! There are no others. 
TUcse arc not English. • They’re from 
all over the world except England.” 

“ But there’s drinks.” 

The vials of scorn were opened. 

“ Do you mean to tell me you can do 
without your peg? You’re giumpy 
enough with it.” ^ 

“ I might drink gin instead. Gin and 
soda’s a tophole drink.” 

“ You can't give it to all your friends. 
We entertain little enough now.” 

I kissed the inky finger. 

“ I wish you’d, be serious, Charles 
As if I hadn’t enough to try me ! ” 

“Why, kisses don’t cost anything! ” 

“Yes, they do; they rub the powder 
off my nose — and the price of powder 
frightens me,” said Elizabeth. 

“ Go without.” 

“And look like a grease-spot? I’d 
sooner die.” ^ 

She picked up the black book and 
dived into its pages; contending for 
them with the punkah. 

“ Do you know how much the bazar 
has gone up? ” 

I confessed I had not the details at my 
finger-ends. 

“Well, I’ll tell you. Here’s ever>- 
thlng dearer somehow. Now, why a 
marrow should be dearer because 
there’s a war on, why butter should be 
up, why milk, why ” 

I held up a hand 

“ Stop, Elizabeth," said I, “ and listen 
to me. A gentleman who makes bricks 
has put up the price of his product 
because even the price of inuttce has 
gone up. When that Irappenl surely 
the things that grow in the luiitUc . . 

“ Charles, do yon defend this pro- 
fiteering? ” 

I drew a sharp breath. 

“ Dearest,” said I, “ that awful word ! 
Yoi> know it’s libellous; you could be 
put in prison for saying that.” -- 


“But only you heard me and you 
wouldn't . . 

“I know, but you might . . 

“Oh no! you don’t think I go about 
shouting the beastly word outside 
every shop in Calcutta.” 

“ Certainly not, dear ” 

“ Well, be more sensible, Charles 
What about this economy^ ” 

I suggested we should turn over the 
War Loan pages in the papers quickly 
and not look at them. 

"Coward,” said Elizabeth, “you 
may, but I can’t. I'm a patriot.” 

I was quashed 

" Very well, dear, let’s sec the books.” 
“ I’ve been looking at the books and 
every day we spend more. And I want 
to economise. But how can I? You 
remember that brocade dress I had last 
year? " 

I didn’t, but I nodded — one does when 
Elizabeth begins to talk thus It is 
easier. 

"Well, the price of that malenal is 
seventy-five i npees 'a yard now ' ” 

“ I have an idea,” I said “ Sell it and 
buy a new one of cheaper stuff.” 

I received a cold stare 
“Sell that dress ’ Who’d buy it^ And 
a new one would cost me more — quite a 
plain, inexpensive one too ” 

I picked up mj pipe Elizabeth’s 
glance rapidly followed my hand 
“And that reminds me,” said she. 

" What does tobacco cost?” 

“Oh . . Cl . , all prices, dearest.” 

"What does that evil-smelling sort 
cost?” 

It was — (There are no free advertise- 
ments in Indian Ink. — Editor, LI.) 

- “ Two-eight a quarter, dearest?" . 

"A quarter what ? Hundred-weight ?” 
“No," said I, “a ton ” 

Elizabeth threw a glance of scorn 
towards me. * 

“ Charles,” please be serious. \Vlnit 
used it to cost? 

“One-twelve.” 
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Sn ©de, ^t){)arentlg to Erecdom.* 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

on a subject, but easy to dress it with words, 
lo to the enipyreaii on the delicate pinions of birds. 

To shun terrestrial crawling for a world that is sweeter far, 

Where roses are redder than poppies, and every lamp is a star, 
w* ^ human, that pmest and struggles! below, 

With never ambrosia to browse on, or heaven-drawn afflatus to know, 

I leave thee to slumbers Lethean, to words that are few and plain, 

And mount to the frondage of frenzy, and verbiage abundant as rain 
Is there not in our vision the glory of countless feet 
Tramping to freedom's triumph, by every road and street? 

Shines there not on our eye-balls a gladsome world made free? 

Let others love beauty or wisdom- My country, my love is of thee 
For I am the prophet of freedom \Siilh nostrils distent for the battle, 

Mid storm-wrack and thunders and wind blasts that make all the windows 
rattle. 

And I the herald of strifeless dawn, the spirit upon the seas, 

Whose hand takes freedom by the hand, w'ho sit upon her knees 
When March winds sweep o’er thy bosom, laying the snow-blooms low, 

^Vhe^ summer, all colour and radiance, paints thy warm breast with her 
glow, 

When autumn, heavy with harvest, kisses the high-plumed bough. 

Thou fair and unquenchable goddess, thy poet cngarlands thy brow 
Thy maiden blush never falters, thy foot is alert on tlie sea 
Thy sweet sad eyes and beautiful hair arc loves hair and eyes to me 
Oh rose-cheeked gardens that revel, oh rosc-red lilies that bloom. 

Fragrant as lips of spring that free us from w’intcr's tomb! 

Oh land of delight to the kilted, and other immutable things, 

^Vhom hope uplifts as they hear tlicc (and hope hath confident wings). 

Oh Albion cradled on ocean’s breast, progcnctrix of the free, 

Kissed on the cast by the channel, the west by the Irish Sea 
Albion, ineffable Albion, this child of my muse I bring, 

These w'ords spluttered foi tli in profusion, as bubbles w ell up in a spring 
\nd man's ecslallc elation, wliosclical would dislhrone the sun, 

S ars to the vault constellated, until that elation be done, 
t ’Jf Me quires of angel voices, high on the summit of things, 

' ^atesman among them, nor princes, nor bishops, nor kings, 

• uriters in papers), perfusing the radiance while, 
to laughter, enquiring w’hat of the night, 
hall be. -And I, w'ith shuttlc-Iikc pen, 
hrcshold siuw’cving the pageant of men, 

^er I may not pour forth to the dregs of my cup, 
'cratchy and siccant, my adjectives all used up. 



icd MSS liis tindl' 
•dsworth.— E d.. /. LJ 


contnba'cd fo' fmbljatjon 
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Elizabeth shrieked 1 
"It’s more than an> thing I buy. 
More even than chocolates and cara- 
mels 1 And you grumble at those I ” 

" My dear, man’s only solace . . 

" Charles, if you ignore my existence 
'I shall ignore yours,” 

" This economy business was getting 
trying — not to say dangerous. So I 
hedged 

" But, dear, a quarter lasts me a 
week; a pound of chocolates lasts you 
half an hour." 


“Charles, you are hopeless; and 
you’ve not told me what we can do to 
economise for the war.” 

I cleared my throat in my best plat- 
form manner. 

“ Elizabeth,” said I solemnly, " there 
is only one way for us to lend money. 
Buy all the stuff you can and when yon 
pay the bills enclose a printed form 
urging that the excess profits should all 
go to the War Loan ” 




^he eJemidar’s S)eath“S)ream. 

Gy C. HUGHES GOLDEN, 2Dd Lieut 

The whining song of shrapnel through the air 
Low groans that mix with curses on the ground, 

And dull incessant boomings make a sound 
Of bitter misery, and everywhere 

The shadozves in the hanging-gardens pale 
And quiver in the inoghra-scented breese, 

for tuhhin the rustling nxoghra trees 
A bul-bitl sounds her challatge to the male. 

The temple-doutes are mistily outlined, 

Blue dragon-flies hang over the lagoon 
And circle round, beneath the yeUorv moon, 

A lotus-flower fioafing on the wind. 

Dry throats that struggle for a virgin breath; 

Famt prayers low-murmured in the sodden trench, 

And all around the soul-destroying stench 
Of shambled humanhood, deep-fringed with death. 

The gongs beneath the palisadings boom, 

And in the quiet temple, 

There is room. 
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©dc, ^f){)arentlg to Brecdom.* 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

,U is hard to light on a subject, but easy to dress it with words, 
lo float to the empyrean on the delicate pinions of birds, 

To shun terrestrial crawling for a world that is sweeter far, 

Where roses are redder than poppies, and every lamp is a star. 

Wherefore, O purblind human, that pinest and strugglest below, 

With never ambrosia to browse on, or heaven-drawn afflatus to know, 

I leave thee to slumbers Lethean, to words that are few and plain, 

And mount to the frondage of frenzy, and verbiage abundant as rain. 

Is there not in our vision the glory of countless feet 
Tramping to freedom’s triumph, by every road and street? 

Shines there not on our eye-balls a gladsome world made free? 

Let others love beauty or wisdom. My country, my love is of thee. 

For I am the prophet of freedom with nostrils distent for the battle, 

Mid storm-wrack and thunders and wind blasts that make all the windows 
rattle. 

And I the herald of strifeless dawn, the spirit upon the seas, 

Whose hand takes freedom by the hand, who sit upon her knees. 

When March winds sweep o’er thy bosom, laying the snow-blooms low, 
When summer, all colour and radiance, paints thy warm breast with her 
glow, 

When autumn, heavy with harvest, kisses the high-plumed bough, 

Thou fair and unquenchable goddess, thy poet engarlands thy brow 

Thy maiden blush never falters, thy foot is alert on the sea 

Thy sweet sad eyes and beautiful hair are loves hair and eyes to me. 

Oh rose-checked gardens that revel, oh rosc-red lilies that bloom, 

Fragrant as lips of spring that free us from winter’s tomb I 
Oh land of delight to the kilted, and other immutable things, 

Whom hope uplifts as they hear tlice (and hope hath confident uings). 

Oh Albion cradled on ocean’s breast, progenetrix of the free, 

Kissed on the cast b}' the channel, the west bj' the Irish Sea. 

Albion, ineffable Albion, this child of my muse I bring. 

These words spluttered foi th in profusion, as bubbles well up in a spring. 
And man’s ecstatic elation, whose heat would disthrone the sun, 

Soars to the vault constellated, until that elation be done. 

While quires of angel voices, high on the summit of things, 

(No voices of statesman among them, nor princes, nor bishops, nor kings. 
Nor brewers, nor writers in papers), perfusing the radiance white. 

Move the cold stars to laughter, enquiring what of the night. 

So it was ever, and shall be.-And I, with shuttle-like pen, 

Mourn as I sit at my threshold surveying the pageant of men, 

Mourn that though eager I may not pour forth to the dregs of my cup, 

For my fountain-pen’s scratchy and siccant, my adjectives all used up. 


1 ‘Tills -valiiaWe itnpuUislied MSS has been 1.5ndly contributed for publication 
in Indian Ink by Mr. W. C Wordsworth— Eo, /. /.] 
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Elizabeth shrieked! 

" It’s more than anything I buy. 
More even than chocolates and cara- 
mels! And you grumble at those! ” 

“ My dear, man's only solace . . 

“ Charles, if you ignore my existence 
'I shall ignore yours,” 

“This economy business was getting 
trying— not to say dangerous. So I 
hedged. 

“ But, dear, a quarter lasts me a 
week; a pound of chocolates lasts you 
half an hour.” 


“Charles, you arc hopeless; and 
you’ve not told me what we can do to 
economise for the war.” 

I cleared my throat in my best plat- 
form manner. 

“ Elizabeth,” said I solemnly, “ there 
is only one way for us to lend money. 
Buy all the stuff you can and when you 
pay the bills enclose a priilted form 
urging that the excess profi^ should all 
go to the War Loan." 


AST 


tlTemidar’s S)eath-S)ream. 

By C. HUGHES GOLDEN, 2nd Lieut 

Tlie whining song of shrapnel through the air 
Low groans that mix with curses on the ground. 

And dull incessant boomings make a sound 
Of bitter misery, and everywhere 

The shadowes in the hanging-gardens pale 
And quiver in the moghra-scented breeze, 

Jf^hilst far within the rustling moghra trees 
A bul-btd sounds her challenge to the male. 

The tcniple-doines are mistily outlined, 

Blue dragon-flies hang over the lagoon 
And circle round, bnieath the yellow moon, 

A lotus-flower floating on the wind. 

Dry throats that struggle for a virgin breathy 
Faint prayers low-murmured in the sodden trench, 

And all around the soul-destroying stench 
Of shambled humanhood, deep-fringed with death. 

The gongs beneath the palisadings boom. 

And in the quiet temple. 

There is room. 
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Sn ©de, apparently to freedom.* 

By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


'o' * on a subject, but easy to dress it with words, 

To float to the empyrean on the delicate pinions of birds, 

To shun terrestrial crawling for a world that is sweeter far, 

Where roses are redder than poppies, and every lamp is a star. 
Wherefore, 0 purblind human, that pinest and struggles! helow, 

With never ambrosia to browse on, or heaven-drawn afflatus to know, 

I leave thee to slumbers Lethean, to words that are few and plain. 

And mount to the frondage of frenzy, and verbiage abundant as rain. 

Is there not in our vision the glory of countless feet 
Tramping to freedom’s triumph, by every road and street? 

Shines there not on our eye-balls a gladsome world made free? 

Let others love beauty or wisdom. My country, my love is of thee. 

For 1 am the prophet of freedom with nostrils distent for the battle, 

Mid storm-wrack and thunders and wind blasts that make all the windows 
rattle. 


And I the herald of strifeless dawn, the spirit upon the seas, 

Whose hand takes freedom by the hand, who sit upon her knees. 

When March winds sweep o’er thy bosom, laying the snow-blooms low. 
When summer, all colour and radiance, paints thy warm breast with her 
glow, 

When autumn, heavy with harvest, kisses the high-pIumed bough, 

Thou fair and unquenchable goddess, thy poet engarlands thy brow 
Thy maiden blush never falters, thy foot is alert on the sea 
Thy sweet sad eyes and beautiful hair are loves hair and eyes to me 
Oh rose-cheeked gardens that revel, oh rose-red lilies that bloom, 

Fragrant as lips of spring that free us from winter’s tomb I 
Oh land of delight to the kilted, and other immutable things, 

Whom hope uplifts as they hear thee (and hope hath confident %Mngs) 

Oh Albion cradled on ocean’s breast, progenetrix of the free, 

Kissed on the cast by the channel, the west by the Irish Sea. 

Albion, ineffable Albion, this child of my muse I bring, 

These words spluttered foi th in profusion, as bubbles well up in a spring. 
And man’s ecstatic elation, whose heal would disthrone the sun, 


Soars to the vault constellated, until that elation be done, 

While quires of angel voices, high on the summit of things, 

(No voices of statesman among them, nor princes, nor bishops, nor kings, 
Nor brewers, nor writers in papers), perfusing the radiance white. 

Move the cold stars to laughter, enquiring what of the night. 

So it was ever, and shall be. -And I, with shuttle-like pen, ' 

Mourn as I sit at my threshold surveying the pageant of men, 

Mourn that though eager I may not pour forth to the dregs of my cup, 
For my fountain-pen’s scratchy and siccant, my adjectives all used up. 


{•Tills valuable unpublished MSS. has been kmdlv contributed for publication 
in Indian Ink by Mr W. C Wordsworth — Eo , /. / 1 
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Slegrets. 

By R. C. BONNERJEE. 

Rosemary and Rue! 'Rosemary and 
Rue! 

Is it Rue for others ? 

Rosemary for you? 

Breathe not on the embers 
Where the faint flame frets, 
Rosemary remembers; 

Rue regrets ! 


Summer’s suns and Summer’s 
Glorious riot of flowers 
Lent to us new comers 
Hosts of heavenly hours ! 
Hours, alas, so fleeting; 

As Ave felt them go. 

Did we think our meeting 
Would end — so? 


Autumns chill embraces, 
Withering the flowers. 
Left but scanty traces 
Of those heavenly hours. 
Chill we grew and olden. 
Lost in each our trust. 
And the ri^oments golden 
Turned to dust. 


Winter now encloses 

All the land with snow. 
Gone the fragrant roses • , 
Gone — ^Aye let them gr' 
Kindled fires are dyinj* 

- Now the truth we’ve , f. 
Leave the ashes lying 
On the ground! t »• 


Rosema/ 

R\ 

Rose '' , 

Only . 

Breath 
Where \ 
Rosemai . " 
Rue regA 
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T he dliobi is a firm believer in the 
old Hindu proverb “An itch in 
time saves nine “ In this 
he proves himself to be an 
aUntist of the highest order, for he 
is havish in his fungoid gifts Engaging 
a good dhobi requires great judgment 
and discrimination. It is advisable to 
avoid any with the teinpcramcnt of 
Diogenes, Charles Lamb or Thomas 
Carlyle. Bad tempered dhobis vent 
their spleen on dcicnceless garments 
rending them to pieces with the 
truculence of a Danton and the* furor 
tentoniciis of a Hun. Mr. Rochester 
in “Jane Eyre *’ when breaking pokers 
in half is nothing to an angry dhobi 
with a flimsy garment. Even a good 
natured or jovial dhobi is not to be 
trusted, for many of his jokes arc no 
laughing matter. Some people are in 
the habit of attacking those who arc 
good to them by making untrue and 
uncharitable remarks behind their back. 
The dhobi cares not where he makes 
hjs m.arks — in front or behind His 


mark hkc Napoleon's fifth element^ 
mud, is liable to spread — sometimes 
In remarkable directions. Bertlllon, 
Francis Gallon and Purktnge dis- 
covered by anthropometric research 
that the finger prints of all men vary. 
Tins discovery proved of great benefit 
to criminology, but the mark or print 
of the dhobi seldom incriminates any 
particular man. In this lies his safety, 
for like “Coward Adam ’’ he can always 
blame his wife. 

He is the idol of all soldiers, for it is 
solely ow ing to him that the present 
day shorts" have taken the place of 
the old-fashioned long trousers. Few* 
men are more adept at beating a pair 
of longs into shorts than a strong regt- 
Incnt.al dhobi Tlic gcncrositv of the 
dhobi also gives many a <oIdier few 
davs rest and an excuse for avoiding 
c,afly drills. They cannot rccist 
the temptation of attending sick 
parade and displaying to the jire<ncal 
Officer on duty' the gifts which 
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the dlwbt has given them The 
dliobi is a much-maligned man, 
worthy of pity and consideration, and 
many scurrilous aspersions have been 
flung at his ancient caste No wonder 
he is an ardent Home Ruler, and 
indignantly refuses the Curtiss com- 
promise He has been accused of 
being in league with the doctors and 
chemists who benefit by his gifts. Dr. 
Frank Ross repudiated the suggestion 
Ek dum. The Commission appointed 
by the Government to inquire into the 
charge, decided that there was no 
evidence to prove any such collusion 
Other evil-minded people have-accused 
him of working hand in hand with the 
dursi or native tailor. As no official 
inquiry was made into the charge that 
the dJwbi takes a secret commission for 
every garment he renders unfit for 
further wear, it is only fair to both 
parties to reserve Judgment. 

The dhobi is destructive rather than 
constructue — that is as far as clothes 
are concerned. Just as in the 8th and 9th 
centuries the iconoclasts damaged or 
destroyed the images and pictures ih 
churches, so in the 19th century the 
(thobt has sworn a solemn oath to treat 
m a similar manner any garment 
entrusted to his ablutionary care and 
discretion Anyone who has lived in 
India and examined his stone and 


wooden washing slabs must acknow- 
ledge that he has kept his oath 
religiously. 

The natural enemies of the whale a're 
the thrasher and sword fish. The latter 
with his acicular jaw pricks the 
pliocene leviathan in the belly when he 
would sink, while the former with his 
heterocercal tail beats her down again. 
The dhobi is the natural enemy of lace 
and fine linen and has proved himself a 
thrasher of no mean ability. *' There are 
few things he cannot thrash. Lace to 
the dhobi is like the red flag to the bull. 
It engenders hatred in his heart, 
destruction in his soul and vehom in 
his blows. Were lace simply, as we 



are taught at school, a network of 
cotton or silk with the reticulations 
and decussations at equal distances 
between the interstices, we feel dis- 
illusibned when we see it on its return 
from the dhobi. Having ruined the 
lace industry he refuses to rest on his 
laurels until he has treated the silk 
industry in a similar manner, for 
he despises favouritism of any kind. 
His character is complex, wavering 
between bravery and cowardice He 
is a coward where clean water is 
concerned The very sight or thought 
of it sends him into opisthotonic convul- 
sions similar to those -of 
suffering from hydrophobia He win 
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travel miles to avoid it for washing 
purposes and revet when he finds 
something: filthy and of the consistenej- 
of pea soup. In his ecstasy he has often 
been heard to exclaim “/id/ Hiiiya 
tik pani hai.’* He proves himself a 
coward when he attacks with Berserk 
ferocity defenceless garments which 
have never harmed man, woman or 
beast. In some respects he is bra\-c. 
He has never heen known to he afraid 
to return’with the washing even if his 
real has made it ditficult or impos- 
sible for the memsahih to distinguish 
her Qwn garments from those of her 
husband. He also possesses a singular 
daring in daily washing and airing his 
dirty linen in puhllc. Tlie onlv men 
who dare flout public opinion with 
impunity, are cither men of im- 
pregnable social position or those of 
exceptional ability and originality 

Such men are invariably Bohemians, 
preferring to associate with brain 
to blood, wits to bores, sulphites to 
bromides, and people of talent and 
originality to the ordinary members of 
dull and respectable middle class 
society. When the average man, who is 
so “ extraordinarily ordinars*,” with the 
origin.alitv of a louse, attempts to brave 
puhllc opinion he is doomed to failure. 
He prefers mixing with w'omcn of Ins 
own mental calibre and disatssing 
local scandal to subjects wdiich make 
life worth living, and he nlwaj's'dics a 
man of no importance. He leaves no 
imprints on the sands of time — he has 
lived in vain. 

The dlinbi belongs to this class and 
dies a disappointed man — unregretted 
and unmissed. No dltobi has ever 
succeeded in dying a rich man, or of 
lieing elected a* member of the Legis- 
lative Council nor has he succeeded in 
iicing mentioned amongst the 47,000. 
IIc is an exclusive man-some people 


DHOBI. 

say lie is a snob. In his ignorance and 
arrogance he fancies himself better 
than others. He is always seen with 
his near relations— his wife, Ms son or 
his ass. The apotheosis of the dhobi is 
thc^ To him ladies send 

their most expensive silks and crepc- 
de-chines. The only difrcrencc be- 
tween the pimvaUah and Ins lunnhlc 



confrere the dhoh, is that when the 
former has finished with \oiir clothes 
it is possible to keep them together 
with the aid of pins, uhilst with the 
latter even pins arc useless for the 
purpose. 

In 1918. “The Dlinbi-proof Clothing 
Company, Ltd.” was on the point of 
being floated with a capital of 20 lakhs 
of rupees, at Rs 10 a share. It was 
arranged to put the shares on the 
market as Rs 10 premium, hut at the 
last moment the Indian Government 
intervened and refused to grant the 
license on the ground that the 
company was not one of national 
importance. 

Tlie chagrin of the agents and 
prospective shareholders and the 
delight of the dhobis can well !»c 
imagined 
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Though the origin of the dhobi is 
obscure and wrapped in mystery, the 
anthropologists, after years of re- 
search, have traced him back to the 
original wife beaters of the past. His 
motto, translated from the original, 
runs as follows: 

" Clothes are like xvoman, a dog or a 
tree 

The more they be beaten, the better 
they be.’* 

The dhobi has other sides to his 
nature — sometimes he is sentimental. 
Many people must have heard him sing- 
ing as he approaches his various clients, 
his version of Ellen Wright’s song: 

“jEvery mom I bring thee toilets.*' 
There is one person who can never 
forgive him* I refer, of course, to 
the blushing bride who arrives at 
Bombay with the latest Parisian 
trousseau She heaves a sigh and 
suppresses a tear as she gazes at 
her garments some 6—9 months after- 
wards. Seeing them on the ground, 
frayed, tattered and torn, she becomes 
philosophical and orders new ones made 
of more resistant material, substituting 
in her Eastern wisdom embroidery' for 
lace. It is futile to fight against the 
dhobi, for even if you appear to 
win, the victory is but a Pyrrhic 
one. One can gauge, with a fair 
amount of accuracy, the relations 
existing between a dhobi and his wife. 
Should the washing be returned in a 
dilapidated condition, minus buttons 
and seams, it may be justifiably 
surmised that the connubial relations 
have been disturbed by the ubiquitous 
trrlium quid. 


Owing to thc'ever-growingcmancipa- 
tion of women and female competition, 
the dhobin or native Avasherwoman has 
appeared upon the scene. She guaran^ 
tees to do the same amount of damage 
to your clothes for less money. The 
strength of her blous is in direct 
proportion to her progeny. The Hindu 
proverb sa 3 's that just as a fat man 
makes a poor husband, so a childless 
dhobin makes a poor washerwoman. A 
good dhobin is no Griselda ifi temper 
Just as the fem.ile hawk is stronger 
than the male, so a dhobin wdio is the 



mother of many children is often of 
greater muscular development than her 
husband. She believes that sparing 
the rod spoils the child and for this 
reason makes a practice of whipping 
her children pnee a week whether they 
dcscr\c it or not. Bj' this means she 
retains her authority in her home 
and keeps in form for her washing. In 
other words she retains her fooUng by 
keeping her hand in. 
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Mhe guest Per^jctual. 

iiy w C ^\ORDS^\O^^T^ 

I have sought on the brinks of the HooghK. 

Have ranged through Assam and Bihar 
Enquiringly roamed up to Poonjee, 

To Patna Monghyr and Buxar 

I have hunted for news in the desert 

Of Scinde and the valleys of Kas 

Min And winnowed through Bombaj and Ooty 

And Murree and Mhow and Madras 


I have pestered my friends and dependents 
Until they all think me a bore 
Commissioners bishops cliaprassis 
The durwan wJjo sleeps at the door 
Advice I have sought from all quarters, 
Have advertised near and afar 
Put questions to cooks and masalcJiis 
And (for rhyme) to an Oudh tahikdar 

In V am And 1 fear me the vision 
Resembles the mystical Grail 
That heroes of legend enraptured 
Sought nnnfull) ever to fail 
As visions shone brightly before tlicm 
And drew them from dalliance and rest 
To venture and toil m the seekings 
So rumours mock me m the quest 

I or tint SCI Vint who always was honest, 
Tint servant who always was clean 
Was always respectful and sober 
And alvvay s hard working and le in 
Who was proud of his place and his wages 
Was never unkempt or uncouth 
Wliosc lushabs were fragrant with justice 
Whose word was the marrow of truth 

Perhaps when our tioiiblcs arc over 
We 11 meet on tint beautiful shore 
Perhaps tired Nature exhaustod 
Produces such wonders no more 
Perhaps he is but the perfection 
Conceived in the mmd s highest plane 
Tlie glory wc ever must covet, 

And mortal can never attain 
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Ely. 


By N. S 

I N ages gone by, long before the so 
called prehistoric age, there lived jn 
the ancient land of Ind a 
^ery miserly old woman She 
was so very parsimonious that 
none of Maheshwara’s* agents had 
any record of any single act of 
chanty on her part It is said 
that Maheshwara, the God of the 
known and the unknown, gives 
a plot of* land to every soul, in the 
■v\orJd to come, where the seeds of an) 
good acts done in this world are sown 
and the souls reap the harvest Now 
it so happened that this particular old 
w Oman had no seeds of charity or good 
acts to sow , Maheshwara, the lord of 
creation, seeing that the woman's life 
was drawing to a close sent for one of 
the subordinate gods and asked him 
about the record of the woman's acts 
The God replied that there was not a 
‘Single charitable act recorded to her 
credit The nionev-crested Gody was at 
first puzzled a bit, but seeing into the 
future, said, “On a certain da), at a 
ceitam hour, the old woman will place 
a plateful of well cooked rice on the 
Boor, but before eating it she w ill go to 
another room to bring some brown 
sugar and butter to eat with the nee 
Send one of our heavenly crows with 
instructions to take a mouthful of rice 
and fly back here, sow what the crow 
brings and let her reap the harvest ” 
On the appointed day the crow went to 
tlie old woman’s dwelling and watch- 
ing his opportumt) took a mouthful of 
rice, but before he could fly the old 
woman caught him and putting a 

* Some SansI nt schohrs might object to the 
W here , Principal F W Bam of the Deccan 
College Poona 'ays ‘The answer to this is 
that European scholars ha\e tioght ever>bod\ 
*to pronounce e\er}thing wrong bj eg intro 
fliicfng into Sanskrit a letter that it does not 
contain There is no V m. Sanskrit nor can 
an, I Hindu without special training pronounce 
It he says for instance ‘ walive ' for ‘ valve ' " 


CHENOy 

finger in his mouth cleared out every 
single gram of nee The poor envoy 
went up to the God’s abode rather 
disappointed m not being able to fulfil 
what he had been commanded 

Then the Godf whose banner depicts 
a bull on if, inquired of the sub- 
ordinates the result of the crow’s 
mission These gods having inspected 
the crow’s mouth, and finding 
nothing, reported accordingly to 
Sfaheshw ara The great God was 
surprised but asked them to examine 
the crow’s mouth again very carefully 
On their second attempt they were 
more successful and found a small husk 
in a corner of the mouth The husk, 
was sown in the plot of land allotted 
to the old woman The latter died and 
her soul went to the place where her 
plot of land and her crop awaited her 
When she was hungri she went to 
reap the Innest and as the seed sown 
uns only husk, this was all she could 
reap and this she could not eat She 
bc^n to pull ears of husk and rub 
them between the palms of her hands, 
finding nothing but husk she com 
menced to beat both her hands on her 
forehead and cry aloud complaining of 
her misfortune Maheshwara, the 
three eyed God hearing the lamenta- 
tions of the old woman inquired of his 
subordinates who it was that was 
weeping and waihng They replied 
saying “0 Lord of the creatures, 
animate and inanimate, it is the 
miserly old woman ” Then said 
Maheshwara, the God of gods, “ trans- 
migrate the miser’s soul into a fly and 
send It back to the world, as a 
punishment ” 

Hence arises then custom of rubbing 
their forefeet together and beating 
them on the head Perhaps they do 
this as they dream of their former 
birth 

Maheshwara 
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THE QUEST PERPETUAL. 


Perhaps — and yet once, I remember, 
When tossing: in fever I lay, 

How tenderly Chungatong nursed me. 
Unsleeping by night or by day. 

His face isn’t radiant with beauty. 

He adds to my burden of cares. 

And yet he perhaps is the angel 
That I entertain unawares. 


■kSf' 


iVlg Girl. 

By D. G. DAVIES. 

I’ve said good-bye to Janie, and it wasn’t very hard: 

We left the farm together, and we walked across the yard. 

Ihc autumn winds were blowing and the clouds came up for rain 
(And a kind of feeling got me that Td not be there again). 


And w e crossed the field as usual by the path and reached the gate 
(The light was getting dimmer for the afternoon was late), 

And up the little lane w'c walked, like any other day, 

A talking all the time as if I weren’t going aivay. 


And when we reached the turnpike and ’twas time to say good-bye, 
I took her by the shoulders and she look me eye to eye, 

And 1 said Good-bye my darling — only for a little while 
( Probabl), I thought, ‘ I’m King') smile, my Janie darling, smile.” 


And she smiled, clear-eyed and steady, and she laid her lovely arms 
<oun(J my neck (she was the loveliest daughter of the valley farms). 
And she leaned her beauty upwards and she kissed me on the lips 
v orgot all earth and heaven, inds and wars and seas and ships). 


So uc kjSbetl good-bye and parted, and she turned and smiled and -went 
uut ot sight, not looking backward. <lo\\ n the farm-lane, homeward bent. 
Half afraid Was it so easy, then.” I said, « for her to part? 
iruly cared she ver>' little, truly she’ll not break her heart.” 


Tn ti.o loohed after, down the lane, and saw her turn 

Anri there, through the sodden grass and fern, 

Tn b®r head upon her arms and wept. I saw quite plain 

us her shoulders shaking, sobbing in the autumn rain. 
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By N S. 

N ages gone b>, long before the so- 
called prehistoric age, there lived m 
the ancient land of Ind a 
\erj miserly old \voman She 
was so very parsimonious that 
none of Maheshwara’s* agents had 
any record of any single act of 
chanty on her part It is said 
that Maheshwara, the God of the 
known and the unknown, gives 
a plot land to every soul, m the 
world to come, where the seeds of any 
good acts done in this world are sown 
and the souls reap the harvest Non 
\t so happened th%t this patUcular old 
i\ Oman had no seeds of chant} or good 
acts to son , Maheshwara, the lord of 
creation, seeing that the noman’s life 
■was drawing to a close sent for one of 
the subordinate gods and asked him 
about the lecord of the woman's acts 
The God replied that there was not a 
single charitable act recorded to her 
credit The money created GodyNNaa at 
first puzzled a bit, but seeing into the 
future, said “On a certain day, at a 
ccitam hour, the old noman mil place 
A plateful of well cooked nee on the 
floor, but before eating it she n ill go to 
another room to bring some brown 
sugar and butter to eat nitli the nee 
Send one of our heavenly crows with 
instructions to take a mouthful of nee 
and fly back here, sow what the crow 
brings and let her reap the harvest” 
On the appoinfed day the cron nent to 
the old noman’s dwelling and watch 
mg his opportunit} took a mouthful of 
rice, but before he could fl} the old 
noman caught him and putting a 

* Some Sanskrit «cliohrs miglit object lo the 
W here Principal F W Bain ol the Deccan 
Coliece Poona sa}-5 The answer to this is 
tint Fnropean scholars line tanght cier)bod> 
*to pronounce eier^thing wrong bv cff intro 
dncftig into Sanskrit n letter that it does not 
contain Ihere is no V in Sanskrit nor can 
anj Hindu without special tramingpronounce 
It hesays for instance, ‘ walwe’ for ‘ valve*" 


CHENOy 

finger in his mouth cleared out every 
single gram of nee The poor envoy 
went up to the God’s abode rather 
disappointed m not being able to fulfil 
what he had been commanded 

Then the Godf whose banner depicts 
a bull on it, inquired of the sub- 
ordinates the result of the crow’s 
mission These gods having inspected 
the crow’s mouth, and finding 
nothing, reported accordingly to 
Maheshwara The great God was 
surprised but asked them to examine 
the crow’s mouth again very carefully 
On theiT second attempt they were 
more successful and found a small husk 
m a corner of the mouth The husk 
was sown m the plot of land allotted 
to the old w Oman The latter died and 
her soul went to the place where her 
plot of hnd and her crop awaited her 
When she was hungry she went to 
reap the harvest and as the seed sown 
was onlv husk, this was all she could 
reap and this she could not cat She 
began to pull ears of husk and rub 
them between the palms of her hands, 
finding nothing but husk she com 
menced to beat both her hands on her 
forehead and cry aloud complaining of 
her misfortune Maheshwara the 
three eyed God hearing the lamenta- 
tions of the old woman inquired of his 
subordinates who it was that was 
weeping and wailing They replied 
saying “O Lord of the creatures, 
animate and inanimate, it is the 
miscrlv old woman” Then said 
Maheshwara, the God of gods, “ trans- 
migrate the miser’s soul into a flv and 
send it back to the world as a 
punishment ” 

Hence arises their custom of robbing 
their fo-efeet together and beating 
them on the head Perhaps thev do 
tins as thev dream of their former 

birth 

t 'Maheshwan 
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A Tale from Rangoon 
By R. S. 


Gentle reader, stay awhile, 

Listen to my story, 

Part of it may raise a smile. 

Part of it is gory — 

This is Jack, and that is Jim, 
Lastly Phyllis, neat and trim 


Cunning was the plot he laid, 

False Ins tones of rapture; 
Phyllis, simple dimply maid, » 
Fell an easy capture; 

As the fateful “ yes ” was said 
Jim had just resolved to ■wcdl 


Phyllis was an import new 
By the Bibby Liner, 

Ne’er were eyes such heavenly blue, 
Ne’er was smile diviner, 

Mouth demurely arched above — 

Jim and Jack both fell in love. 

Jimmy to his office ran, 

Overhauled his ledgers, 

Tuinzas, Burma Oils, Aungban, 
Burma Mines and Dredgers; 
Marriage seemed a dreadful price, 
Was it worth the sacrifice? 

Jack was less beSet with cares. 

Thought such conduct treason, 
Didn t count his stocks and shares 
For a simple reason; 

Entered for the marriage stakes 

Took dear Phyllis on the Lakes. 


From his office quickly ran, 
Overturned his ledgers, 

Sold his Twinzas, sold Aungban, 

Sold his golden Dredgers, 

Brought his money-bags complete, 
Dumped them down at Phyllis' 
feet. 

O’er the scene that then ensued 
Let ns draw a curtain. 

Was he wild, or mild, or rude? 

No one knows for certain; 

Tliis much only can be said — 

Jack and Phyllis soon were wed 

Jack had got an Uncle rich 
Who had single tarried. 

Died the very morning which 
Saw the lovers married; 

And, for fear his heirs should tail, 
Left Jack his estates in tail. 


Wiiat a iiondrous thing is Art 
In the tender gioaming. 

How It thriiis a maiden’s heart, 
her fancy roaming — 

Jack discoursed of “ truth of tone,” ' 
Mooniigiit, and tiic Shwc Dagon, 


Jim took all his hard-earned pelf. 
Tied it round Ills body, 

Went aw'ay and drowmed himself 
In the Irra\vaddy — 

Why these things perversely fell, , 
Gentle reader, who can tell ? 
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lOks hi\e achieved ifTester pop iluity during the v 
' The I iltlo Orey Books, as they are aBeetionsl) 


lers pore over them in the trenches, laaori con them 
ir brief intervals of leisure m the Grand Fleet , boai 
len and women consult them at every possible oppor 
, Uwjers, doctors and students declare them to be an 
ady source of help, stimulation and encouragement 
Ct, everybody « studying theae wonderful little grey 
’ in whicfk the principles of Pelmanism are «n 
UDgly espJamed " Pelmanism ’’—that eilraordinaiy 
rce in modem life— the " cardinal factor of snreess 
te TrvlhU telling phrase 

>11 do not know the little prey boohs if yon are 
’elmsnist yon should hasten to make up for lost time 
>dy wlA has not studied these hooks," says an ardent 
let '• ran conceive the immcasiirnble benefits res ilting 

single one of them would b« ehesp to me at a 
1 pounds,” declares a tobcilor ' As a dirvel con 
■0 of them I gained a step in promotion ’ writes 
cnant General 

neral writes from France ' Tlie imnortsnce ol the 
Course can hardly he evspgerated f a»ree it 
fe nstionihsed 

clerks shop assistants and salesmen tell how thoi 
and itchted then inecmet ns the result of a few 
stndy of the Pelmin Course Trademien tell of 
1 turnover ” and JOO per cent and 200 per cent 
in profits Tl » latest batch of ivporU from 
atudenla (including men and women of all occopa 
life) show that less than one per cent —not one in 
'sd— failed to gam snbitantnl advantages from the 
&arse 

ill nl the price of a half hour of » a d»v lor a 
ksl It sounds too good to be true but there are 
1« of Inttovs to nroie that it is absolitelv true 
I rot n class not a bottness or trade or profeosion 
islands in which Pelmanism ha* not proved itself 
:rfu1 help to success That is to ssy a menus ol 
itr eflie ency and develnpin" "1 ram ness” to enrh 
that promotion nnd n bigger sahrv follow »* torefv 
follows day 

n fre particularlv keen on Pelmsn sm it lia* 
inch an enormons help to them in " getting on 
less hfany of them describe ft os “ the best 
nt I ever made " 

or lhe> fn } jt n fn b (*«>• nat o® st i fv "T am 
> sorrv the course 1 os Tnished T him found it so 
tlv interesting as wril as profitsblo.’ These are 
t words n««J by students of the Pclmaii Course 
!n« litelv made annti er report upon the nwerea* 
i > *11 amn?in»£ mnniis r1a*«e« end ronfeaaes jt 
j impossiWe to name a biismess profewi^ or 
in which there were cot hundred! of Pelman 


snd Navy cflieers era very ' keen on Fe’man '* 

I Admirals and General* and over 30 CCO olh*^ 
re *1 >d\m<r the m ir«e *• well »« thonssnd* of ranH 
A hnre n iml er of resdera of the Imd n» momel* 
■01 It and haie aTresdv profited bv It in income and 


Mctora of the Institute lisvo arranged a BibslanlW 
in the fee to enable the readers of 7off«on /"* »o 
e complete conrso with a mmimmn outlay 
the hertvnt of this ribcvil elTer aoplleatlon should 
at one* by postcard to the add'eas given 


INTERESTtNQ LETTERS 
From a'Olreetor 

I consider the Pelman Course is of the utmost valnc 
It teaidies one how to obaerre and to think In H o right 
»ay which few realisa seho bare not studied it Tho 
great charm to me was the realisation of greater power 
power to tram oneself for more and more efficiency, I 
gained from sach leeann right up to the end of tie 
Conrso 

From 0 Clerk. 

looking bsefc over the time since I first enrclle 1 for 
the Coarse I marvel at the changed onltook and wide 
sphere which it owne I out to me The perional bencfilt 
are a Ihoasandfoid befler memory If only the pnblic 
tnfuy ynnr Course, I am sire your o/Teer* would lo 
literallv txMieged by proapeetive students 
Ff«m t Works Manager 

Tonr Svatem has cerhinir t>een of great aisistsnre to 
me in * Tsrietv of wavs Up to recently 1 was work* 
manafirr for a big firm of yam opmneri but hare now 
attained the pr>»ilw>Ti i { right 1 and man to the owners 
being removed from the everutne fo the administrttire 
tide of the business 
From ■ Bink Ctihler 

I have oBch pleasure in test Ivmg to tho practical 
vsl IS of the Pelman Rvalein aa a mean* of developing 
one* mental powers Mr chief renret la tint I di 1 not fake 
the Course yean ago I hove found the training of 
great value in cleamesa of mental viuon riueknea* of 
decision and greater self^onfidcnce Ttio ontlav is ijnite 
nominal rompared with the great adranlage* attained 
From • Textile Buyer 

From BV osn exp»ricnce I would Strongly recommend 
the Pelman Course to nil sil o ire #ml tlioiia and fceenlr 
Jesiroot of success Perhsp* its greatest value is that I* 
causes one te feel more independent of eimmiLsncea of 
any and every kind it tends to translcr onr dealinv from 
chance into onr own keeping 
From e Merchint 

T think it ncht that I shoal 1 tell you whst benefits I 
have derived from the stolv Tie greatext benefit is a 
larger interest in hffr— s keener appetite for br»*iae*s. It 
Its* awakened me Co a fuller knowledge of myself giving 
we more self-confidenre and making mv powers of 
oboervaiKHi more exact 

IMMEDIATE BENEFIT 

• Benefit,” isy* ” Truth • • la derived from the very 
Ant. and this Is the Beners) nperisnee el Die van miierfty 
of the etudents Almost before they are aware of It the 
brein Is being set methodlesllv lo arork on the tinea which 
will bring out its full espaelty “ 

OVER >10,000 MEN AND WOMEN 
Tl e Pelman Course ho* aWadr I een followe.] bv over 
SjOOOO men and women /r m rfirertrrf Me jM/t 

ond '» aioipfr to ^offnv Tl takes up very little tun* It 
mvolve* no hard etodr It can be practised anywhere in 
the trenehee in the ofTee in the train in spire mmuten 
during the dav And ve' fo 'jnite a short time il hss the 
effect of developing the raird }a»t as phj* cat eserciae 
devrtons tho mnselei nf ineresemg vooe perwinj effieieneT 
snd thus doubling vour sll round opacity and freome- 
eanitng power 

V fail deocviption of th» Pelman Gonwe with a eoirplete 
nwofws of le**ona u given in *Mind and JNinorv " 
a free oopv of which flogelher with TctiM’* special supple- 
ment on •* l^Tmanisn ’ ) will be sent poit free In all reader* 
c! fitdian 7ai who send a poetcard to Tie Pelmsn 
Tntlitole Mmm Iln i«e P’oenjI nrv Street f/mjen 

W C 1 



] CLINCHER TYRES *‘nlwa>s ica\c a good impression.’ 



Indian ink. 


change from internal to external colour 
effects. The Christians, from the first 
cave chapels of the catacombs down 
to the Flench Gothic cathedrals, cut 
themselves off from outside influences 
when they prayed. The custom may 
have grown out of a grim necessity; 
it was best to hide in the days of perse- 
cution Joined to this, no doubt, it 
was felt to have a deeper spiritual 
meaning But the Moslems, like the 
ancient Greeks, praised Allah in the 
open air The courtyard of Moham- 
inet’s house at Medina formed the type 
for the first mosque In one of the 
arches of its surrounding arcade was 

placed the Mihrab, the empty niche, 

the Sanctuary without the Idol The 
mo^ic^of St Sophia, the golden gloom 
of Chartres, find their equal but exact 
opposite m the dawn-flushed portals of 
the Taj 

* * » 

Scattered throughout the Turkish 
quarter are a few forlorn-looking 
fekkchs, monasteries or hostels for 
pilgrims, where one or two Dervishes 
chng pathetically to the scene of their 
past activities Here, if anywhere, it 
should be dangerous for a Westerner 
to intrude. 

• Accustomed as I was to go where 
fancy led, without attracting any 
beyond that of the gipsy 
children, I hesitated to accept the grave 
invitation to enter the archway just 
St Demetrius. 
Jiut the fountains and the flowers 

passed To my surprise the Sheik who 
hved there, tending the little garden 
and serving the mosque, far from being 
a fierce enemy, hailed with delight the 
Aance of pouring his woes into 
English ears It was hard to make 

loung Turks who had rushed his 
best M 'beir oldest and 

Europe, or the Greeks 
who had raided his garden at the taking 




DAINTY COOL 

T he exquisite beauty of tex- 
ture and design have made 
Grafton’s Voile the ideal 
material for all Summer 
Frocks, Blouses, Afternoon 3*61 
Gowns, Evening Dresses, etc 
The very daintiness 
of the fabric makes it 
all the harder for us 
to describe it to you, 
but its charming 
quality, the tasteful 
and alluring designs, 
and Its distinguished 
colourings will appeal 
irresistibly to you the ft'a /’•V.r 
minute you see it. L^a/'‘fV' ruf’ 

Picture to yourself 
the most deliglitful 
style you ever saw in 
Summer Frocks Pjc- 
hire it. too, made iwN; 

up in this wondrously wY-Vh. 

dainty fabric, ^ 

I and you will ' 
certainly n 
makeupvour /-v 
mind that/ (' \ 

Grafton Voile, I * TTh 

and ‘ If/” 

Grafton// A 1 

Voile.' is good ^ ilL\ 

enough for ^ 

YOUR Summer 

Frock h' DaMj Folk "■ 

Why not go “Grafton 
Voile Buying” To*day? 

Yourdraper will be very pleased to show 
you his selection if jou will ask him 

Over 200 Designs. ^ "■ 

Pnnieder in ptiin colanri, 0/1 t* *P*^ 

40 inchei wide , I *2 yard 

»SBT ON "CEAFrOS* STAMriD ON SUVEDCE 


foile.'is good ^ 

lough for ^ 


IN Tllli TURKISH TOWN. 


of Sal(»iuc.n and \saiUonly sniaslicd the 
tombs of Ills family saint's. I left with 
a bunch tif pink roses and lilac and a 
spcci.n! rccpicst that I slionld come back 
and sketch the mosque. 

* * ♦ 

Nof was this a solitary instance of 
Turkish hospitality in war lime. At 
the Monastery of ^Icvlane, outside the 
city ^va^s, a direct descendant of the 
last Scljnk Sultans still entertains the 
stray %isilor*io his fascinating but 
rnuch*dilapidatcd shrine. I went there 
one day with two companions, a Red 
Cross Sister and an Anglo-Syrian 
merchant* not long escaped from 
Smyrna, my object, at Ibe niomcnt, 
being tf) fmd out something further on 
the subject of tile symbnli<ni cui|)loycd 
in the planting of Moslem tombs. 

llic afternoon prayers were ending 
as we arrhed and walked up the steps 
leading into the picturesque courtyard. 
In the centre stood a fount.nin kiosk, 
the ceiling of its dome and deep caves 
cosered with frescoes in the modern 
Turkish .style, a qu.iint blend of 
Chinese and I'rcncb Rococo. A 
scriMiit met us ibcrc and showed us 
into tlic Chief Dervish's room to await 
his return. Round the w;al(s ran the 
usu.al low’ divan. The skins of wild 
aninnis on thejioor rcinimicd me of 
Persian niinialurcs of Majmm as a 
tfesert Denish. 

When the great man entered, the 
merchant greeted him in suitably flow- 
ing termy and at the same time we 
made our salaatns. Tlicn with much 
bowing to'cacli other we retook onr 
scats on the divan. Our host settled 
himself opposite us, cigarette^ and 
coffee were Ii-atuled round and the real 
conversation between the two men 
began. It surged up and down in rich 
gutruml tones, every now’ and. then 
points being translated and explained 
for my benefit. ■ 

“Yds,” the Chief Dervisli admitted, 
“ the Ilanum (lady) was right in one 


At the Dressing Table. 

Dr 2toi(m. 


HOW Mlltnnt ChitUd FoUttr Tim*. 

I hidit itcen JIj'icent trt ow Ihfre jevj, wlicn I coiled on 
i.er • lew «l*jri »-o I Vfic» tljo li»d Ukcii up mufulion 
«.»rk at the Ivjrninmg of the war, and from irfiat I lit { 
hoard of her freno lime to lime, hirtl trorlc. ca/lj riauif, and 
late to bed. I <]aile etiyctmi to find lirr Itx king oiler, *<id 
»try much the wo-oe for her clirtc year* work Cut fur 
ftwm Inokiltg jaded and tued, I found her younger and 
Imlier than when 1 hod Iial *cen her Jfrr cnmpletioii wot 
amooth and clear, and her luir bngbler, and more glowy 
than before, while th# few wnnkJes which I ronrinhcr had 
cntucljr ihtappcand 

H9« Sha Fmar^td Ktr Cotnpltxlon. 

\lier a Jitlle pnauulon ahe told no the occret of how abo 
had not only krpi, hut improved, her look* dunDg the three 
yrara in which we had not met. in ip le of her hard work 
•nd bte hoor*. 

Mto loM me the owed the fmhncoa ol her comp'eilon ti 
the tof^ular u*e every eight ef a little plain ntecaiUted erui 
Ihie al^ nihbril (pmlly into the face and neck, leaving it (i 
all mcht, and wo^nnz U off in the Bonuny wiih wariu 
water hho had entirely Riven up the u« of pnwdvf, 
whwh *h« toll me ahe frit aure raoeed wnnkica, anl wa* 
BJine foalrad a I tmn made by biiutr an ounce ef elemuiite 
fat alxMit two ooacta ef water Thte lotion Rivea a moat 
natoral jffwarancr, and b beneficial to the ikin, and judgui,! 
by her coosplcsion I tan well believe it 

RemevlnR the Wrinkin. 

When 1 liked aVial the had done to rtuiovo l>« Iilllo 
arinkkt which I rnncmbcred round her cyea and tnciulh, tiis 
told me nvlhioR TN eoe of (he mercetiooil wax hil done 
the trKk without any effort on her part. Tliia wax. it 
orema, R^tly prrU oQ all the dead oeiec akin, alonly and 
uapetcrptiMy while ■'>e alorpi, and with the dead ikm ill 
linea end w-inklei, Iranne the frvalt youn^ eomplexion 
beneelh clear and imooUi 

A iliRhl Crewtn of Suirtmuom Hair. 

There «aa another (v^int opon which I woa very curtoui 
Mdicmt uoed to have a alight (growth ef hair on her upjTr 
lip, whwh 1 ana fore^ lu adail, entirely ipoilt her cUimt 
to being coniiderci a Pre.ty girl, an I Ihu loo had entirely 
rfiaappv«r»l. owiitg to the uie aha tol I me of a litllo powdered 
pbnnineL After two anplicaliona, ihe laid all trncci of the 
irrewth had duappcareu, but aa a precaution oho bad otc i 
•ocM tekke paiia lor a couplo ol wccki alierwardi 
Hew She Kept Her Hair Drfsht and CIo»y. 

T« keep her hair m good condition ahe had ahatnpooid it 
rrtpilarly every fortnight with a dreaertipoocful of ataliu 
diaoolvetl in hot water, then dried it without nnimg (at tin* 

U not Rteroaary when onne otallax) and {tivm it a gond 
broabihs Fvery month ahe gave it a itimDlaut In the 
form of a iimple tome lor one week in every four 
aim teuaagvd into the roota every night a tome maJo hy 
tnixnig ao ounce of boraniuia with tour ounriea of Hay Hum 
or Han do Cologne. ' 

A Perfntly Hiturit Colour. 

Miticent had alwayi been notarally pale and I rtnmrkrd 
on the pretty Ro»K wIinK had tome into her theeka Tina 
^a confrsaoert wa< not natural (although it hild deeclriid even 
an expert like-myorlf), but wa* broiiglil al«ut by nsnig a 
blUe pure eolUanaara, which »ti« apphe I to her chreh* with 
a pieee-ef cotton wool The beauty nl tin* colour wa* that 
It appeared absolutely natural, for ltderiened aj tho 
atraotphere bocatne wacmer, juit a* a natural colour. would 
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or two of her surmises. But on the 
whole, the planting: of the flowers she 
had noticed had no symbolic meaning; 
it was all a matter of custom.” 

As a Moslem priest, of course, he 
could not allow of symbolism for a 
moment, for that might savour of the 
idolatr}' so condemned by the Holy 
Koran 

But what started the custom^ Why 
were lilies, for instance, always found 
on a woman’s tomb in some form or 
another, and irises planted in every 
cemetery^ The answer came later 
from a poet, a secular Moslem scholar 


From time to time as the talk flowed 
on I noticed the Dervish glance across 
at us three, perplexed. At length I 
saw what was puzzling him — what was 
wrong. The man of our party with his 
venerable white beard, sat in the lowest 
place, nearest the door. “ What a 
deplorable lack of breeding afflicts the 
English,” was plainly what he thought 
Just then he looked up at the Red 
Cross Sister on my other side and 
smiled, a little relieved; at least the 
“ Benyuk Hanum,” the Eldest Wife, 
had the place of honour; we meant 
well, our manners, though odd, might 
pass • 


^he I. S). B. Alphabet. 

Compiled by k. 11. TIMMINS 

A’s for Act ycclpt I. D. F. A. 

Which made us all “ soldiers " 'ere we could say nay: 
Exposed tender flowers as the innocent jircy 
Of the stridently loud Sergeant-Major. 

B is Buudook you have to tote round, 

Its ugly and clumsy and weighs half a maund-r 
I put mine down once and it couldn't be found, 
Blank, Blank I said the irate Sergeant-Major. 

C’s for Committee — we have quite a lot — 

Selection, Exemption, what more I know not; 

Tliey did me no good and Tve just got to swot 
’Neath the eye of the grim Sergeant-Major. 

D’s for the Drill we all have to do — 

Morning and evening and Saturdays too — 

Till our marks total up to a hundred and two, 

Or more — for the gay Sergeant-Major. 

E’s for Exemption the lucky ones get — 

I haven’t; but I can't be spared just yet, 

They want me to give a tone to the set 

And stands drinks to the dry Sergeant-Major 

F’s for Fighting — now don't go and smile; 

*We all do our fighting in elegant style. 

With blanTc when the inaidan’s as w'Ct as the Nile 
Under Pharoah the nth — Sergeant-Major. 
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or two of her suiniiscs. But on the 
whole, the planting of tlie flowers she 
had noticed had no symbolic meaning; 
it was all a matter of custom.” 

As a Moslem priest, of course, he 
could not allow of symbolism for a 
moment, for that might savour of the 
idolatry so condemned by the Holy 
Koran 

But what started the custom^ Why 
were lilies, for instance, always found 
on a woman’s tomb in some form or 
another, and irises planted in every 
cemetery? The answer came later 
from a poet, a secular Moslem scholar. 


From time to time as the talk flowed 
on I noticed the Dervish glance across 
at us three, perplexed At length I 
saw what was puzzlinghim — what was 
wrong. The man of our party with his 
venerable %\lute beard, sat in the lowest 
place, nearest the door. “What a 
deplorable lack of breeding afflicts the 
English,” was plainly what he thought 
Just then he looked up at the Red 
Cross Sister on my other side and 
smiled, a little relieved; at least the 
“ Benyuk Hanum,” the Eldest Wife, 
had the place of honour; we meant 
well, our manners, though odd, might 
pass • 


®hc 1 . S). E. Alphabet. 

Compiled by b- II. TIMMINS. 

A’s for Act >cclpt I. D. F, A. 

Which made us all “ soldiers ” 'ere we could say nay 
Exposed tender flowers as the innocent prey 
Of the stridently loud Sergeant-Major. 

B is Buudoof: you have to tote round, 

Its ugly clumsy and weighs half a maundT“ 
f put mine down once and jt couldn’t be found, 
Blank, Blank 1 said the irate Sergeant-Major. 

Cs for Committee — we ha\e quite a lot — ■ . 

Selection, Exemption, what more I know not; 
t ncy did me no good and I’ve jvist got to swot 
’Neath the eye of the grim Sergeant-Major. 

^ ® uU haw to do — 

Morning and evening and Saturdays too — 

Till Our marks total up to a hundred and two, 

Or more — for the gay Sergeant-Major. 

^ ^ Bl^j^cmption the lucky ones get — 

I haven’t; but I can’t be spared just yet, 

They want me to give a tone to the set 

And stands drinks to the dry Sergeant-Major. 

® lighting — now don’t go and smile; 

We £iii do our fighting m elegant style, 

With blarilc when the inaidan’s as wet as the Nile 
Under Pharoah the nth — Sergeant-Major. 
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G’s for the Gu ircls at Kiddcrpore Docks — 

Salubrious places where jou can get shocks 
From 'skeeters and gentry while watching the locks — 
They can’t bite the tough Sergeant-Major 

H IS the Horses the ca\alrj ride — 

And mmd jou return them the marks on their hide 
Or you won’t get the tw enty chips writ m the inside 
* Of his books b> the smart Sergeant Major 

I s for the Indian part of the Force — ^ 

It ought to he rcad\, but isn't of course 1 • 

They want fifty years to develop a dors- 
al vat. And a full Sergeant-Major 

J’s.for the jiildi they like us to show 

When told to ad\ance at the trot to and fro, 

If JOU want to go atsH just trj it, but lo^ 

’Ware the gibe of the glib Sergeant-Major 

K’s foi the ICit you were going to get, 

Double of everything — a real complete set, 

No matter if nobodj’s seen it jet, • 

" It’s coming ” — quoth the old Sergeant Major 

L's for the Lc'wc joti ha\c to produce; 

No lying m bed without just excuse, 

A fat head in the morn can go to the deuce — 

It won’t wash with our Sergeant-Major ! 

M’s IS the Maldan whereon we pafade, 

It’s wonderful muddj or else hard as Hade 
S’ but not big enough to smother the t’j adc 
Of the venturesome Sergeant-Major 

N’s is for the Naiil ar who isn’t to touch 

Your bay’net or nlle nor does he — ^much. 

Only to clean them and keep them in such 
Condition* as pleases the "Maj’or " 

O is for Orders — can’t remember ’em all — 

Given by our officers, both big and small 
Lootenanf, find Ma^or, and e’en Generali — 

And they’rd*hot stuff from the Sergeant Major 

IS for Pullthroiigh — ^jou know it quite well 
The thing that gets stuck m your rifle and — helll 
Your boy burns it out with poker you j ell — 

But less than the shocked Sergeant-Major* 


THE r D F ALPHABET . 


Q's for Q M , the man with the grub 

Who travels around ith a reg hr y oung pub — 
But why doesn t he bring us the heei in a tub? 

Sh' (With a thirst) here s the ‘Slijor 

R’s for Route marches we ve got to do, 

Hundreds of miles on our flat feet two 
Before well be old nongh to 'scape the view 

Of the persistent and “ wide ’ Sergeant Major 

S IS the Slacker who s doing his bit 

They get him at last and he’s lool ing quite fit 
And shows he s got muscle and plenty of grit, 
That s thanks to the keen Sergeant Major 

T s for the Trooper he rides a big horse 

And gets twenty dibs as a matter of course 
, To maintain the spectacular part of the force 

And make sport for the rough ruling " Major ’ 

U IS the Unit that’s liable to go 

To most terrible places from Ceylon to Mhow 
Or anywhere else that will rhyme with an " 0 ” — 
So sa>s the learned Sergeant Major 

V's for the Veterans — the patriots who 

Served till the> w^re buddbas and still game to do 
Many more drills than j o« or I — B boo * 

And more than the aged Sergeant Major 

W’s for Washout — we hope we’re not that’ 

If wc thought we’d succeeded we’d not fit our hat, 
Some doubt it but others lend ear to the fiat — 
’Ries spoke bv the kind Sergeant Major* 

X stands for the Numbers produced bv ffie Act 
The censor won t let me saj more — that’s a fact, 

If I did I should siirelvbe lacking in tact 
And not like the adroit Sergeant Major 

Y’s for the Y M C A. m a tent 

It treats you to drinks without p^ijing rent 
No wonder when it's "Charges not e en a cent, 
Except to the old Sergeant Major 

Z is for — really I must be e'ccused — 

If I misuse Z dont get confused — ' 

I must work in the " Major’ or I II be abused 
So Z s for the bold Zergeant Major, 

For the gallant and ga\ Zergeant Major 
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